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THE IRISH PROTESTANTS AND THE LORDS. 


HE Irish Protestants have determined to use all their 

efforts to induce the Lords to reject the Irish Church 
Bill on the second reading.. They are preparing monster 
petitions, in which their passionate wishes, their horror, and 
their fears are to find utterance. To us in England it seems 
odd that any one can believe that such petitions will have any 
practical effect; but the truth is, that the excited, alarmed, 
despairing friends of Protestant ascendency do not think of 
practical effects or practical anything. They want a ray of 
comfort and hope, and the only ray they can get to shine on 


‘them streams from the Peers. They do not stop to ask how 


the government of the country could be carried on if the 


‘Lords thwarted the strongest majority of the House of 


Commons that has been known in recent times. They clutch 
eagerly at the bare legal right of the Peers to do as they 
please. They cannot and will not believe it possible that the 
Lords, their great, powerful, steadfast friends, should be able to 
do nothing for them. The Peers, they say to themselves, may 
hot perhaps be quite the masters of the British Government, 
but they must be able to exercise some influence. In fact, 
the Irish Protestants are going through the process, so familiar 
in domestic life, of “ getting the missis to speak for them.” 
When, in the stern discharge of duty, the head of the house- 
hold thinks it necessary to dismiss offending servants, the 
erring domestics not unfrequently think they have a means of 
getting the sentence reversed. There is some one with more 
tenderness and less reasoning, whose power is always great, 
and the greatness of whose power in the last resort is unknown 
and may be unbounded, and who may easily be induced to be 
a friend. If the missis will speak for them all may be well. 
They do not stop to consider, and they trust their kind pro- 
tectress will not stop to consider, how the household is to be 
ruled, how order is to be preserved, how good examples are 
to be upheld, if certain offences are overlooked. They only 
cling blindly to the hope that missis can put things straight 
for them, and will get them out of their trouble if they leave 
everything to her. Happy is the nation where a second Chamber 
can inspire such a feeling, and where an hereditary aristocracy 
is looked on as the friend of the friendless. That the Lords 
cannot do the petitioners any conceivable good only makes 
their confidence in the Lords more touching. It will soften the 
blow which these disheartened Irish Protestants are destined to 
suffer if they can but think that “ missis ” spoke for them, did 
not desert them in the hour of need, was kind and true to 
them, and did her ineffectual best in their behalf. This is the 
programme for the rest of the Session, which, so far as the 
routine business of the Commons goes, promises to be dull 
enough. All the political interest of the day centres in the 
Lords. Missis” is going to speak for the Irish Church. 
We know the end of her speaking as well as she does, as well 
as in the bottom of their hearts they also know for whom she is 
to raise her voice. We can no longer carry on the government 
of the British Empire with Protestant ascendency maintained 
in Ireland. The less must yield to the greater; that which is 


first in our thoughts and in the line of our duties must take 


precedence over that which is but second. Still there is a 
great interest, pathetic, dramatic, and social, if not political, 
attaching to the pleading of the Lords for the Irish Church, 
and to the whole behaviour of the Upper House under circum- 
stances so delicate and so critical. 

It is often said that the English system of government has 
one eminent advantage over other forms. It is so much more 
plastic, and expresses and carries out so much more quickly 
the wishes of the people. Ifthe country is not suited exactly 
to its mind, it can get what it wants in a few days or weeks. 
Nothing more is necessary than a change of Ministry, or, at 
worst, a change of Ministry accompanied by a general elec- 
tion. In despotic Governments the despot has to be convinced 
that a change is necessary, and it is very difficult to change 


the convictions of a mind nursed in prejudices and inflamed 
with the long use of power. In any republican system, al- 
though the people are sure in the course of time to get what 
they want, yet it is only after the efflux of a considerable time 
that a new President, or a new Senate or Congress, can be in- 
vested with power. This is all quite true; but the pecu- 
liarity of this view of the English Constitution is that it entirely 
leaves the House of Lords out of consideration. It takes for 
granted that the Lords will always do whatever the Ministry 
of the day may ask them. Far from being peculiarly plastic, 
the English Constitution would be one of the most rigid and 
wooden schemes of government possible if a body of heredi- 
tary nobles exercised a perpetual veto over the decisions at 
which successive Ministries, supported by successive majorities 
in the Commons, arrived. There is always’some hope of con- 
vincing a single man; it is possible to induce him to think of 
his family and of his successors, and to make him act so that 
his dynasty may endure. It is always conceivable that a new 
set of advisers may get access to him, or that calamity and 
disappointment may teach him wisdom; but it is hopeless to 
think of convincing personally the majority of such an assembly 
as the House of Lords. In a republic there is always some- 
thing to work for, even if the prospect of success is not very 
immediate. The time must come when a new President, or a 
new Senate, or a new Congress, will have to be elected, and 
to influence the opinion of the majority is, in the long run, to 
control the action of the country. Butan hereditary assembly 
is open to no changes of this sort, and if it will not yield, it 
can only be made to yield by a destruction of its political 
character and power. Ordinarily the House of Lords yields 
quite enough to make it true that the voice of the people, 
expressed by the Ministry of the day, determines with the 
utmost celerity what course the nation shall take. And the 
House of Lords usually yields so quietly and imperceptibly 
that no one knows that it is yielding. But every now and 
then an occasion arrives like the present, when, if it yields, it 
must do so avowedly under compulsion. It must do what it 
extremely dislikes doing, simply because it cannot help itself. 
This open conquest of one part of the constitutional body 
seems to us, in theory at least, an evil which, when different 
forms of government are compared, ought to be noticed. 
When the Emperor of Austria yielded after Sadowa, and set 
himself to reconcile Hungary to his rule, the change was a 
change hidden in the breast of an individual, and the Emperor 
of Ausrria still remained all that he had been, although with 
new purposes and views. A Republican President is now in 
harmony with a Republican Senate and Congress in the United 
States, and things are much changed from what they were last 
year, when a President was impeached. But the change has 
been brought about in the ordinary course of things, and 
the position of the President, and of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, is exactly as good as it ever was. 
But in England things cannot go on so quietly and softly. 
The House of Lords must yield openly and avowedly, 
and no political body can yield under compulsion without 
some new element of weakness inhering in it. The only 
question is, How can the House of Lords yield so as to 
do itself least harm? We cannot doubt that the answer isto 
be found in the distinct recognition of its position. As Lord 
Sauispury said last year, an hereditary body is debarred by 
its very nature from setting itself up to judge what is best 
for the nation, when the nation has pronounced its judgment 
for itself. This is the key to the whole position. The triumph 
over the Lords will be deprived of almost all its sting, and 
almost all its danger, if the Lords themselves regard it not as 
a triumph at all, but as a necessary part of the constitutional 
system. The best thing that can happen in the interests of the 
Upper House is, that the Lords should distinctly admit the 
principle that when a general election has been held to decide 
a point, and the decision has been recorded in a Bill adopted 
by incontestable majorities in the Commons, the function of 
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‘pass the Bill without hesitation, they protest against it and 


‘bursts of bitterness there will be of course; some mooning 
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the Lords is mainly reduced to explaining why, although they 
disapprove of it, and throw the whole responsibility of its 
consequences on the Ministry and on the other House. 
Obviously, under such circumstances, very much will depend 
on the course taken by individuals. Whether the Peers adopt 
a dignified and courageous course, and avert the imputation 
of defeat by recognising that it is not for them to struggle, 
or whether they grow angry and rush into ill-considered and 
ineffectual opposition, will in a great degree depend on the tone 
given to their debates by the principal speakers. ‘There are, 
we believe, good grounds for hoping that the leaders of the 
House will show wisdom, tact,and moderation. The three 
principal leaders of the majority, if Lord Dersy does not think 
fit to take an active part, are Lord Cairns, Lord Sauiszury, 
and Lord Carnarvon. Of these three peers, Lord Carnarvon 
actually voted last year for the Suspensory Bill, and Lord 
Sa.issury enunciated the doctrine that an hereditary assembly 
ought not to set itself against the clearly recorded decision of 
the whole nation. Lord Carrns will of course hold the lead- 
ing brief for the Irish Church, and he will make an excellent 
advocate’s speech, full of statements tolerably accurate, 
and of arguments tolerably plausible. But Lord Cairys is 
not at all likely to separate himself from Mr. Disraett. 
He will not be able, when he speaks of rejecting the Bill, 
to rid himself of the anxious thought whether its rejection 
would really suit Mr. and Mr. Disrae.i’s Chancellor. 
Now what Mr. Disraett must think of the Irish Church Bill 
is perfectly plain. He must long to get it out of the way, and, 
to have done with a question which arrays against him a 
majority so compact and so overwhelming that all his spirit is 
taken out of him, until he does not even think it worth while 
to propose important amendments of which he has given: 
formal notice. The task of Lord Cairys will not be to stop 
the Bill, but to convince the Irish Protestants that he is still, 
their own Lord Cairns, that he has done his very best for: 
them, and that if he could not help them it was because no 
one could. The Bishops will naturally do all they can for the 
cause they have made their own; but they will speak under: 
the great disadvantage that every one will know that they are 
but taking a lire which it is necessary they should take, and 
that, as the successful men of a profession, they are saying 
what the profession wishes should be said. The mild virtues 
of the CuanceLLor and the seductive good-humour of Lord 
GRANVILLE will do all that is possible to soften that victory of 
a minority which must always rufile the feelings of a majority.., 
A brilliant hope, too, plays before the vision of the friends 
of the Bill and of the Government, and, half in amuse- 
ment, half in triumph, they catch up and repeat the rumour 
that the real champion of the Irish Church, the really bitter 
and vigorous adversary of the Ministry, is to be revealed in 
Lord Wesrsury. ‘The cause of the Irish Church is long 
past being damaged, but, if it could be damaged, its ruin could 
not have been more surely confided to any advocacy than that 
of a man whose every argument in its favour will provoke the 
reflection how very much better an argument he would have 
found against it if he had but been Chancellor. Some out- 


dissertations on the Coronation Oath; some whisperings of 
nic-stricken Orange peers. But if the leaders on both sides 
eep their tempers, and from the outset insist on the true Con- 
stitutional position of the Lords, the Bill may not only pass, 
but may so pass that its passing shall not be regarded by the 
Upper House‘or by the public as a defeat of the Lords. 


SPAIN. 


restoration or*continuance of monarchical government 
in Spain is settled, as far as the question can be decided 
by avote. The election of members to the Cortes turned on 
the issue between a Kingdom and a Republic, in the same 
manner in which the majority of the present House of Com- 
mons was returned for the purpose of destroying the Irish 
Establishment. It is not improbable that within two or three 
months the Republic may have acquired some new adherents; 
but it may be presumed that the Cortes, who have resolved by 
three to one in favour of a monarchy, know the present wishes 
of their constituencies. The decision possesses whatever 


validity may attach to the modern and questionable ordeal 
of universal suffrage. The only disqualification imposed at 
the polling-booths was founded on immaturity of age; and, 
although republican enthusiasm is a passion incident to 
youth, it can scarcely be supposed that the result of the 
elections would have been materially affected if the age 


of voters had been fixed rather at twenty-one than twenty- 


five. The late division is the more significant because the 
preponderance of eloquence, if not of argument, remained 
with the defeated party. It appears that in Mr. Casretan the 
Spaniards possess an orator of extraordinary genius, whose 
very defects of logic, as well as his brilliant ability, suit the 
national taste. An historical attack on the successive heads 
of the House of OrLEaNs may have borne but indirectly on the 
pretensions of the Duke of MontrensiEr, but it tended to 
aggravate the prejudice which prevails against the probable 
successor of IsapeLta II. Ina skilful anti-climax Casrerar 
declared that, if the hereditary crown had been of gold, the 
elective crown of Montrensier would be of silver, and that the 
circlet or badge of a Regency would be only of tin; and when he 
called upon the designated Regent to refuse the ignoble symbol, 
Serrano himself, either by momentary impulse or of deliberate 
purpose, answered the appeal by an approving cheer. More than 
one ominous incident proved, before the debate was concluded, 
that the ostensible accord among’ the members of the Pro- 
visional Government is on the point of dissolution. Admiral 
Torre, who first gave the signal of insurrection in September, 
disclaimed the personal devotion to the cause of the Duke of 
Montrensier which he had been supposed to entertain, and 
also in some degree exonerated the Duke and the Duchess 
from the imputation of having conspired against Queen Isa- 


BELLA, He added that the Cortes would understand him: 


when he warned them against the possible settlement of the 
constitutional dispute by the violent act of some daring man, 
It was universally understood that Torrre spoke of Prix, 


who happened at the moment to be absent from the Chamber,’ 


It cannot be supposed that his suspicions of his colleague were 
merely founded on general character. As a member of the 
Government Admiral Torrrr must, if he is to be acquitted of 
inexcusable levity, have obtained information of the existence 
of treasonable or dangerous designs. It seems impossible that 
Prim can remain silent in the presence of such a charge, or 
that the present Government can endure without consider- 
able changes. At a later period of the sitting, Mr. Ayaa, 
a member of the Cabinet, caused great irritation by asserting 
that the Republicans had taken no share in the overthrow of 
the late Government. Although the offence was given only 
to a minority consisting of one-fourth of the Cortes, AyALa 
thought it necessary to expiate his imprudence by resigning. 
As the decisive vote followed after all the untoward events 
which occurred during the debate, it appears that the resolu- 
tion of the majority is irrevocably fixed. 


If Serrano has determined on refusing the Regency which 
he had at one time consented to accept, it may be presumed 
that he shares the distrust of Prim which was more openly 
expressed by Torere. It was understood that the project of a 
Regency was intended as a compromise between the pretensions 
of the two chief members of the Government. Serrano was 
to content himself with precedence, and with the ostensible 
control of the administration, while Prim would retain, in the 
command of the army, the substance of power. It has often 
been suspected that Prim, who has always been opposed 
to the candidature of MontrENsIER, was not disinclined to 
form a political alliance with the Republicans; but the 
compliments which were lavished on Serrano by CAsTELAR 
seem to show that if any such intrigues have been com- 
menced, they have not resulted in a treaty of union. The 
Republican orator, speaking apparently in the name of his 
party, offered Serrano the Presidency as a reward for refusing 
the title of Regent ; and the proposal, although it was impos- 
sible that it should be accepted, virtually involved a declara- 
tion of hostility to Prim. The Republicans are probably 
well-advised in preferring a moderate and indolent opponent 


| to a rival who, either as their ally or their antagonist, would 


seek to be their master. Every Spaniard who sincerely cares 
for liberty wishes to throw off the military,supremacy which has 
outlasted several revolutions, If Pri is less favourable to royalty 
than Serrano and Torerr, he is essentially a political soldier. 
The definitive refusal of the Regency by Prim would render it 
necessary to adopt some alternative plan, for the majority will 
not concur in the appointment of Esparrero to the post which 


‘he held many years ago. If the dissensions of the Generals 


are patched up, there is no reason why the present mode of 
government should not be continued until the monarchy is 
actually constituted ; nor, indeed, would it be easy to justify 
any further delay in the election of a King. The Cortes re- 
jected an amendment to the Constitution by which the choice 
would have been referred to the people, and they will never be 
more competent than now to apply to practice the principle 
which they have approved by their vote. If any interval 
should be necessary, Ministers may administer .as easily as @ 
Regent the vacant prerogative, The Cortes might easily pro- 
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vide for the discharge of all formal functions; and the executive 
authority has néver been suspended. A Regency or Provi- 
sional Government prolonged for another year would provide 
the Republicans with a forcible argument, as well as with 
an excuse, for renewing the contest. A nation determined 
to be governed by a King, and incapable of finding an in- 
cumbent of the office, would present to the world a ridiculous 
spectacle. 

Although the refusal of the crown by King Ferprnaxp 
of Portugal was unfortunate, the Duke of Monrtpensirr, who, 
by a natural process of elimination, is becoming the only 
possible candidate, probably wants no quality except the 
gift of popularity which is necessary to a constitutional 
King. ‘The prejudices against him which strengthen the 
Republican party are probably founded on his position, 
rather than on his personal character. Like his former 
competitors, he is a foreigner, and the advantage of “long 
residence as a naturalized Spaniard is barely a set-off against 
the defect that he is a Frenchman. It is scarcely his own 
fault that he owes his chance of elevation to the discreditable 
plot of his father and his father’s Minister against the happi- 
ness and morality of an unoffending girl. The doubt whether 
the Duke of Monrpensier conspired against his sister-in- 
law may perhaps as well remain unsolved. The merit of 
patriotism might be obscured by the accompanying breach 
of domestic loyalty; but, when Mr. CasteLtar denounces the 
crime of profiting by the misfortunes of a near relation, he 
refers to a moral code which has seldom regulated the 
actions of princes. When the misconduct of a King is 
punished by dethronement, his subjects have a right to 
the services of the remaining members of his family. In 
the model Revolution which was contrived and managed 
exclusively by statesmen, a nephew and two daughters in 
succession occupied the throne which had become vacant 
through the misconduct of a false and fanatical King. It is 
not understood that the Duke of MonTrensicR owes any 
special gratitude to a Queen who had always regarded him 
with natural suspicion. If he ultimately takes her place, he 
will be careful to avoid her conspicuous faults of private ir- 
regularity and of subserviency to priests. The House of 
Orveans has generally been respectable, and its principal mem- 
bers have inclined to anti-clerical Liberalism. The second 
Duke indeed, better known as Regent of France, carried 
to unusual excess the fashionable profligacy of the time; 
but he was a soldier and a statesman, and he despised 
the bigotry which disgraced the later years of Louis 
XIV. After an interval of fifty or sixty years, another 
Duke of Ortrans emerged from obscurity by a display 
of revolutionary zeal which proved the activity of his 
ambition, if not the sincerity of his professions. Lovis 
Putuirre rose far above the average level of princes, only fall- 
ing short of greatness through the absence of chivalrous 
sentiment from his character. His descendants have main- 
tained their dignity and acquired a great reputation under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that the Duke of Montpenster is inferior in 
ability or in conduct to the other members of the fa- 
mily. If he becomes the founder of a dynasty, he or his 
children will bt thorough Spaniards; and if their Govern- 
ment succeeds, they will enjoy all the advantages of the im- 
pression which royalty makes on the popular imagination ; 
yet it seems that, in the first instance, the future King will be 
compelled to support the splendour of the Crown from his 
private resources. The Budget which has been submitted to 
the Cortes, while it exhibits a considerable deficiency, includes 
no provision of a Civil List. An additional expenditure for 
the express purpose of maintaining a Court would supply the 
Republicans with a plausible ground for agitation. In Eng- 
land a dignified and ill-paid ecclesiastical benefice is sometimes 
almost unavoidably bestowed on the owner of a private fortune. 
It would be an odd recommendation to a candidate for the 
Spanish Crown that he had accumulated a large property by 
judicious economy in a private station. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


ign prediction that the electoral contest in France would 
really lie between different sections of the Opposition has 
been signally verified. The Government will again command an 
immense majority in the Corps Législatif; it is in the compo- 
sition of the minority that the revolution effected by the elections 
will be chiefly seen. In returning, as will certainly be the 
case, nine Opposition deputies, Paris has done no more than it 
did in 1863. ‘Then, as now, the Government was beaten in 


every circumscription. But these two equally compact pha- 
lanxes are made up of very different elements. Of the men 
who represented Paris in the late Chamber only three will 
certainly represent it in thenew. M.M. Ernest Picarp, JULES 
Siuon, and Ernest Petteran alone among the old members 
command the undiminished confidence of the electors. MM. 
Tuiers, JuLEs Favre, and Garnier Pacis have failed to 
obtain an absolute majority. M.Gamperra has beaten M. 
Carnot by upwards of 12,000, M. Bayce has beaten M. Emice 
Ottivier by exactly 10,000, and, out of the 30,385 voters in 
the Sixth Circumscription, only 4,851 were found to support 
M. Gvérovutt. It is impossible to mistake the significance of 
these changes. The three deputies who retain their seats 
were the most democratic of the former representatives. 
The partial failure of M. Tuiers and M. Jutes Favre 
shows that neither Parliamentary eminence nor reputation 
for statesmanship counts for so much, with the citizens of 
Paris, as extreme political opinions. The retirement of M. 


| D’Atton-Suee makes the return of M. Turers almost a cer- 


tainty; but, if M. CanraGcren succeeds in transferring his 
7,437 votes to M. Henri Rocuerort, M. Jutes Favre has 
no chance of maintaining his position at the head of the 
Opposition candidates. M. Guérovutt’s ignominious defeat 
in the Sixth Cireumscription, where in 1863 he obtained 
17,492 votes, is attributed to his intimate relations with 
Prince Napotreox. The new Opposition is of a type which 
repudiates all connexion with the family of Bonaparte, 
even where the name is supposed not to exclude a certain 
infusion of Democratic principles. This same antagonism 
has mainly contributed to the success of MM. Gamserra 
and BanceL, and to the probable success of M. Rocuerort. 
The first of the three was an unknown man until his 
speech at the Bavpiy subscription trial last winter. His 
victory marks the preference of the electors for violent 
anti-Napoleonic oratory over the moderate Republicanism 
which laid up for itself so large a store of Socialist hatred 
in June, 1848. M. Emite Ottivier’s defeat gives striking 
testimony to the fact that a willingness to make the best 
of the Empire is the very worst passport to the heart 
of a Paris elector. ‘“ To vote for me,” he declared in his 
address, “ is to vote for constitutional opposition and against 
“ irreconcilable opposition. Irreconcilable opposition would 
“ lead you to disasters ; constitutional opposition will lead you 
“ to liberty.” His late constituents accepted his account of 
the situation, and have declared unmistakeably that they 
prefer the threatened disasters to such liberty as can be enjoyed 
with Napoeon III. upon the-throne. M. Rocuerort, if he 
enters the Chamber, will do so with no other claim than that 
of having lampooned the Emperor. If the choice of the 
electors in these three instances says little for their poli- 
tical philosophy, it leaves no doubt as to their political 
tastes. The voting at Lyons and Marseilles tells the 
same story. Lyons will have nothing to say to M. JuLEs 
Favre or M. Henon, and has returned MM. Raspait and 
Bancet. If the latter should also be victorious at Paris, their 
places will probably be supplied by other deputies of equally 
extreme views. At Marseilles a second ballot will be neces- 
sary for both seats; but as M. Gampetta has secured 8,600 
votes against 3,500 given to M. Tuers, it is to him, or to 
some one possessing similar recommendations, that the honour . 
of defeating M. pe Lesseps will fall. The circumstances of 
this election give it peculiar importance. The Government 
was so much alarmed at M. Gampetra’s candidature that they 
took unusual pains to provide him with an opponent possess- 
ing strong claims on a commercial city. In M. pe Lesseps, with 
the honours of the Suez Canal still fresh about him, the 
might have thought they had found what they were in 

of. Nor was he by any means unwilling to accommodate 
himself to the supposed tastes of the citizens of Marseilles. 
He presented himself as “the energetic defender of all 
“ liberties,” and offered to take his “ inspirations” from the 
“ sentiments ” of his constituents. The electors have appa- 
rently preferred a candidate whose “ inspirations” are less 
conveniently flexible. In the other circumscription, the 
Government candidate is at the head of the poll, but as the 
united votes of the Opposition amount to 20,500 against 
his 14,000, his chances in the second ballot are extremely 
scanty. 

The comment which has been frequently made in England 
upon these facts is, that France desires reform, not revolution. 
It is not easy to discover in what part of the returns the 
writers in question have found this moral inscribed. That a 
large majority of Frenchmen do not wish for a revolution is 


evident enough. It is true, indeed, that out of 7,301,941 
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votes, 3,248,885 have been given to the Opposition candidates, 
but that the judgment of the departments in this matter is as un- 
mistakeable as ever, isa fact which admits of no question. Still 
this does but establish the negative half of the statement; as to 
the positive wishes of the departments, it gives us no informa- 
tion. As to the positive wishes of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, 
on the other hand, we are not left in any uncertainty. The 
great cities desire revolution, not reform. Nowhere is there 
a trace, on anything like a large scale, of the reasonable and 
constitutional aspirations which have been gratuitously attri- 
buted to the French people. Indeed, to judge from the defeats 
sustained by almost all the leading members of the mode- 
rate Opposition, the wish for reform, as such, can scarcely 
be said to exist in the constituencies. At Nantes, for ex- 
ample, out of more than 30,000 votes, not 2,000 were one 


ENGLISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


Gove China Correspondence which has recently been issued, 
while it shows that there are two sides to the questions 
which have lately been discussed in Parliament, on the whole 
fully justifies Lord CLarenpon’s stringent instructions. A 
general monotony, including much variety of detail, charac- 
terizes the numerous quarrels between the inhabitants of the 
country and their unwelcome guests. When a merchant or a 
missionary has contracted for the purchase of premises, it 
sometimes happens that, with or without the connivance of the 
vendor and the local authorities, a mob prevents the purchaser 
from taking possession of his property. Occasionally goods 
belonging to English owners are stopped in transit, notwith- 
standing the production of all proper documents; or a trader 


given to M. Prévost-ParapoL; and yet, if there be any | passing near a village is pelted or assaulted by natives who 


man more than another who embodies the principle which 
is alleged to have triumphed this week, it is the brilliant 
antagonist of Personal Government. M. Hervé has equally 
failed to secure the seat to which his services to the cause of 
constitutional freedom in the Journal de Paris gave him so 
good a title. These are not the only Liberal journalists who 
have been rejected; and if it be supposed that France has 
taken a sudden dislike to the profession which has hitherto 
played so large a part in her political history, we may draw 
the same conclusion from the defeat of such men as M. ALBERT 
DE Broce and M. pe Fattoux. So far as we have yet seen, 
there is nothing to be set against these facts except the success 
of M. Ottivier in the Var. But, as it suited M. Rovner’s pur- 
pose to ensure his rejection in Paris by the hint that he was the 
official candidate, it was impossible to oppose him elsewhere. 
Consequently, there is nothing to show whether it was in the 
capacity of a friend of the Emperor, or of the member of the 
“Third Party,” that he found 16,000 electors to vote for 
him. 


The supporters of the Government in the press declare 
themselves thoroughly satisfied with the turn that affairs 
have taken. They argue that the issue between the Empire 
and revolution has now been plainly stated, and they anti- 
ipate that the alarm which will thus be excited will greatly 
strengthen the hold of the Government on the conservative 
feeling of the country. That there is considerable truth in 
this view of the situation is undeniable. There is no longer 
any substantial grievance weighmg on the French peasant 
from which he can hope to escape by a general overturn. His 
debts are heavy, but they are due to men of his own class, or 
only a little removed from it, and he knows that no political 
changes would alter his neighbour’s determination to get his 
interest on the money he has lent him. Indeed, if he has any 
dreams of a possible improvement in his condition, they are 
more likely to be connected with the Empire which has given 
him railways, and promises togive him roads, than witha Republic 
which is traditionally associated in his mind with foreign wars, 
forced contributions, and neglect of tillage. The victories of 
the Revolution have hithertv been gained over very inadequate 
resistance, and if the departments are determined to support 
the Emperor, they are not likely to find the position betrayed 
beforehand by timidity or irresolution at Paris. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that this is only one side of the picture. 
‘The other side is, that the Empire is at length face to face 
with a foe with whom it is impossible to compromise, and 
that this foe has gained a great accession of strength within 
the last year or two. That Paris is hopelessly hostile can 
never be a pleasant reflection to a ruler of France, and 
there is too much reason to fear that the day when con- 
cession can be of much avail has passed away. The 
Emperor has refused to conciliate the constitutional Opposition 
when it was in his power to do so, and things seem now to 
have come to a pass at which any step he may take in this 
direction will be no longer worth the sacrifice it would in- 
volve. He would be forced to quarrel with his own friends 
in order to gain the support of a party which the elections 
have shown to be practically powerless in France. The 
satisfaction of the Imperialist writers at the result of the 
elections may perhaps be attributed to their perception of 
this fact. To them no revolution could be more disastrous 
than a reconciliation of their master with the Parliamentary 
Liberals. With the concession of a responsible Ministry 
their occupation would be gone, and in the withdrawal of the 
principal inducement to such an experiment they may see a 
legitimate cause for rejoicing. It does not follow that the 
Emperor has equal reason to congratulate himself on the work 
of the week. 


are as hostile to strangers as if they lived in the Midland 
counties. The Consular agent on the spot at once adopts 
the cause of his countrymen; and if a gunboat is within 
reach he requests the aid of the officer in command, who is 
only too happy to find exercise for the energies of himself and 
his crew. At the outset it would seem that the Chinese are 
for the most part in the wrong; but if the Correspondence 
accurately represents the state of aflairs, there is no foundation 
for the charges which have been made against the upper 
classes. The gentry or literary graduates, who were lately de- 
nounced in Parliament, have had little or nothing to do with 
the outrages which have furnished an excuse for retaliation, 
In the only instance in which one of their body had instigated 
a riot, the culprit, when he was arrested in compliance with 
the demands of the Vice-Consul, was found to be a half-witted 
man of seventy, who was, even in the opinion of his accusers, 
scarcely a proper object of punishment. The officers of the 
Government, although they may probably not be disinclined 
to screen delinquents, almost always reply to the reclamations 
of the Consuls with courteous professions and promises ; but 
experience shows that both the mandarins and the population 
are most deferential when a zealous lieutenant, with a Vice- 
Consul at his back, has taken a fort, or fired a few volleys of 
musketry among anarmed village rabble. A petition from the 
inhabitants of a place called Tang-tun, which had been punished 
with lawless severity for some irregularity of the kind, is touching 
in the helplessness which it indicates. The villagers say that 
“on the 8th of this month some children, seeing your great 
“ country’s war-boats passing, were much frightened, and, run- 
“ ning away, foolishly excited our people to attack them; for 
“ which the great army has entered our village and punished us, 
“We repent our fault fully, and, prostrating ourselves, beg 
“ undeserved that mercy may be shown us, and promise that, 
“men and women, we will one and all live peaceably and 
“ quietly for coming generations under your favour. Trusting 
“that the great Consul will hear our prayers, &c.” In this 
case, which is the worst recorded in the Correspondence, Com- 
modore OLIvER Jones, acting apparently under the orders of 
Sir H. Kerret, the Commander-in-Chief, had burnt part of a 
village, and almost destroyed a town of 7,000 inhabitants, in 
consequence of some shots which had been fired on the boats 
of the gunboat Cockehafer. Admiral Kepret will perhaps 
hereafter be able to explain a seeming breach of faith with the 
Viceroy, who had undertaken himself to punish the offenders, 
receiving the promise of the Admiral to abstain from indepen- 
dent action. It is due to the Consul, Mr. Ropertson, to record 
his open disapprobation of Commodore Joyes’s unfortunate 
exploit. 

In the vast Empire of China there are wide differences 
of character and civilization. Some of the collisions re- 
ported in the Correspondence occurred in the island of 
Formosa, where an aboriginal population under Chinese 
rulers is still so deficient in refinement as to practise canni- 
balism. It is not surprising that in such a country mission- 
aries should be exposed to inconvenience; and the religious 
difficulty is aggravated by quarrels between English merchants 
and Chinese traders who formerly possessed a monopoly of the 
staple commodity of camphor. In consequence of various 
grievances for which no redress could be obtained, Mr. Gipson, 
the Acting Consul, induced Lieutenant Gurpon to seize a town 
and a fort as a security for the concession of a string of de- 
mands. ‘The operation was effected with laudable skill and 
courage ; but it is satisfactory to find that the civil and mili- 
tary officers have been sharply reprimanded, and that Lord 
CLARENDON has both removed Mr. Gipson from his post, and 
instructed the English Ambassador to express his regret to 
the Chinese Government. Sir H. had previously 
directed the return of a large sum of money which had been 
exacted from the local authorities, but in other respects he ap- 
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roved of Lieutenant Gurpon’s conduct. It is perhaps desirable 
that pugnacity should be tolerated in sailors; but the naval 
Commander-in-Chief has shown, on more than one occasion, an 
imperfect apprehension of the rights which belong even to the 
Chinese. The English Government, in concluding the Treaty of 
Tjentsin, insisted on the residence of an Envoy at the Court of 
Pekin, for the express purpose of avoiding the necessity of 
collision with the provincial authorities. It was thought 
expedient, as well as just, to support the Imperial Government 
by recognising its paramount right and duty of enforcing 
order. When Consuls and naval officers take the law into 
their own hands, they furnish the Chinese Government with 
unanswerable grounds of complaint. It is probably true that 
local action secures speedier redress, and Sir Rutirrrorp 
ALcock expatiates in an elaborate despatch on the difficulty of 
applying Kuropean rules of conduct to dealings with a nation 
which acknowledges a different standard of law and morals; 
et, on the whole, it is impossible to justify systematic violation 
of the Treaty. The English Envoy, though he hesitates be- 
tween two inconsistent lines of policy, has the merit of having 
strongly condemned the acts of Mr. Ginson and Lieutenant 
Gurpon. Prince Kuxe addressed to him an indignant 
protest, concluding with the intimation that he might here- 
after be induced to apply directly, through the Chinese Am- 
bassador, to the English Government. As Sir RuTHERForD 
Axcock remarks, “they are evidently making progress in their 
diplomatic education” ; and he admits that, if the Minister on 
the spot will not do the Chinese Government justice, “ they 
“are perfectly entitled to refer the matter in question 
“direct by their own mission to the Home Government, 
“and to notify to other Courts the steps taken”; yet, in his 
argumentative despatch to Lord Srantey, Sir R. ALcock ex- 
presses a doubt whether the method of settling difficulties 
by local action is not preferable. The plan of direct applica- 
tion to the Central Government is, he says, “‘ more consonant 
“with treaty relations and international law, but it is also 
“more damaging to the Emprror’s power to govern the 
“ Empire, and more costly to the foreign Power resorting to 
“jt.” According to his statement, the Imperial Government 
is almost always unwilling or unable to correct distant abuses ; 
and he contends that the local authorities must be taught 
“to respect treaty obligations for their own sake, if they care 
“ nothing for treaties or for the orders of their own Govern- 
“ment.” ‘“ Experience,” he adds, “ leads infallibly to the 
“ conclusion that, where treaties have been imposed by force 
“on an unwilling Government, as all with China, they can 
“only be upheld by similar means.” It is proper to state 
that Sir Ruruerrorp ALcock condemns in the strongest lan- 
guage the action of Consuls and naval officers without the 
direct orders of the Minister. Lord CLarnenpon has expressed 
his readiness to extend the powcrs of the Minister, if he 
requires additional facilities for restraining his subordinates ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the Admiral will be cautioned 
against the too ready indulgence of his professional instincts. 


In diplomatic decorum and dignity the chief statesmen of 
China stand on a European level. In his interview with Sir 
H. Kepret, the Viceroy of Canton bore himself like a polished 
gentleman, while the policy which he announced was equally 
prudent and vigorous. He had, he said, already ordered 
4,000 troops to march against the village which had fired on 
the man-of-war's boats, and he trusted that the operation 
would have the happiest efiect. In answer to some apologetic 
language of Sir H. Kepret, he remarked that officers would 
sometimes make mistakes, and that he had found it so with 
hisown. “On taking leave the Viceroy renewed in the most 
“impressive manner his expressions of esteem and regard for 
“Sir H. Kepret, and trusted that on his next visit to Canton 
“His Excellency would do him the honour of dining with 
“him.” On the following morning the Viceroy sent his card, 
with his farewell wishes, to the Admiral. It was in the 
course of the same day that Commodore Jones attacked the 
Villages, in obedience to orders which had perhaps been 
issued before the interview. It is absurd and impossible 
to treat courtly magnates, who argue with the closeness of 
accomplished lawyers, as irresponsible barbarians; but the 
laxity of Chinese administration, and perhaps the latent dislike 
towards foreigners, will probably lead to the practical adoption 
of Sir Ruturrrorp Axcock’s policy. For the present the 
experiment of exclusive reliance on the Imperial Government 
ought to be fully tried; and, if it is necessary to recur to 
occasional local pressure, all the Treaty Powers should, if 
possible, be induced to adopt one common mode of action. 
There is perhaps no part of the world in which the representa- 
tives of the great civilized Governments act so much in har- 
mony. During one of the Consular combats with the Chinese, 


an American gunboat was present, for the purpose of coun- 
tenancing the English demands. <Any privilege which might 
be withdrawn from any one of the trading communities would 
be immediately refused to all foreigners. In the less civilized 
parts of the Empire it is consolatory to observe that Protestant 
and Rom2n Catholic missionaries are equally liable to perse- 
cution. The relations between Europe and China will ulti- 
mately be determined rather by necessity or convenience than 
by deliberate policy. It has apparently not yet occurred to 
any Chinese diplomatist to demand satisfaction for the ill- 
treatment of the Empreror’s subjects in Australia or Cali- 
fornia. A hundredth part of the injustice which has been 
inflicted on harmless and useful Chinese gold-diggers would, 
if it had been perpetrated at the expense of English or 
American traders in China, have been long since avenged with 
the aid of irresistible gunboats. 


THE END OF THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 


HE last of the Election Petitions is over, and the storm ot 
justice which came in like a lion has gone out like a 
lamb. A petition with results more mild and gentle than 
that of the North Norfolk election can scarcely be imagined. 
The whole of the evidence was at last boiled down to the two 


simple accusations that Sir E. Lacon had given too many 
| pounds of beef on a certain day at lunch, and that Mrs. 
| Fetiowes, the wife of a Conservative member, had, during the 
| days of canvassing, expressed her intention to buy none but Con- 
| servative cloth. With lady politicians we have generally little 
| sympathy. They may, as Mr. MILL says, be the regenerators 
_ of the politics of the future, but in our own days we observe 
_ that they almost always do harm when they interfere in politics ; 
they are such fierce, such bitter, such unscrupulous partisans. 
But we cannot help having a sympathy with a lady who pro- 
claimed a fancy for Conservative cloth, if Conservative cloth 
might be interpreted to mean cloth something like what cloth 
used to be. What a real comfort it would be to get any 
cloth that was not mere shoddy with a beautiful gloss on it ! 
The beef question was surely one of the smallest ever sub- 
mitted to a legal tribunal. The case of the petitioners resolved 
itself into an allegation that there was at least half a sirloin and 
a couple of ribs too much. The petition was dismissed with 
costs, and the great electioneering assizes of 186g were over. 
What has been the general result of these assizes? Speaking 
bricfly, andin round numbers, wemay say that the seats attacked 
by petitions have been little over @ hundred, that four-tenths of 
the petitions have been unsuccessful, four-tenths have been with- 
drawn, and two-tenths have ended in victory. Thirteen Conser- 
vativesand nine Liberalshave been unseated on petition. This is 
all. The Judges have done no more than declare one seat out 
of every five attacked to have been attacked successfully. As 
a rule, petitions have been a gross failure. The petitioners 
have been lured on, hoping that their evidence might turn out 
better than it seemed, believing that at the last moment new 
evidence might be forthcoming, striving to persuade them- 
selves that some queer point of law might be ruled in their 
favour. But they have learnt wisdom by bitter experience. 
It is, in language which we trust is appropriate in a Derby 
weck, at least four to one against a petitioner. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive that henceforth petitioners will 
be forthcoming. The costs will be found to be very heavy, 
and the prospect of unseating a member very slight. The 
whole drift of the decisions is in favour of sitting members. 
They have been regarded as holders of a primd facie title in 
fee simple, which it would need something very extraordinary 
indeed to override. There are, indeed, dangers which can- 
didates are apt to run, but the Judges have, with great kind- 
ness and foresight, pointed out alinost every danger a candidate 
need fear, and taught him how to guard against it. If an 
election were held again this year, candidates would profit by 
the decisions of the Judges, and would show that they knew 
exactly what is permissible and what is not. ‘The main 
success achieved by the Judges is, that they have made it 
perfectly clear wha$ may be done and what may not be done. 
Money must not be given to buy votes; meat and drink must 
not be given on the condition or understanding that the 
person who eats or drinks shall vote in a particular way ; and 
voters must not be threatened with physical harm, or with 
immediate loss of employment, if they vote as they wish. If 
these simple rules are kept in mind, candidates may do very 
much what they like. 

The tribunal which has thus ended its first session has in 
many respects fully answered the high expectations that were 


formed of it. Justice has been dealt out in a pears 
striking, and effective way; the cost of petitions has probably 
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been reduced, and in each locality an impression has been 
produced that the best result at which the law could arrive 
has been attained. Nor has there as yet been any sign of 
the evil which the judges themselves feared, any indication 
that the unsullied probity of the Bench has been lowered in 
popular estimation, or that even the most wrongheaded be- 
lieve that the judges have been guided by feelings of politi- 
cal partisanship. Nor is it at all fair to measure the good 
effects of the new system by the amount of bribery and in- 
timidation which it has detected and punished. It ought a!so 
to be credited with the vast amount of corrupt practices 
which the mere dread of it prevented. There were hun- 
dreds of evil-minded and corrupt electioneering agents who 
were simply restrained from pouring out money and beer 
like water by the thought of the judges who would come 
down to the scene of corruption, and detect and expose the 
offenders. So far as the trials of these petitions have shown, 
there was not much direct bribery, or flagrant intimida- 
dation, or open treating at the last election; and there can be 
no doubt that the absence of these evils was in a great measure 
due to the fear which the judges inspired. At the next 
election, the lessons now set will not be forgotten, and in all 
probability there will be no bribery like the bribery of 
Dublin, of Norwich, or of Bridgewater, no wholesale treating 
like that of Bradford, no coarse tyranny of intimidation like 
that at Westbury. All this good has sprung and will spring 
from the new system; and, if we are to judge it fairly, we 
must acknowledge how excellent some of its immediate effects 
have been. On the other hand, we have no doubt that its 
general result is not to make money and beer and tyranny 
less powerful than they have been, but, on the contrary, to 
make them much more powerful, if only they are in the hands 
of those who will condescend to use discretion. The rich man 
may spend thousands and thousands of pounas in a borough, 
he may cheer the hearts of all supporters with good food and 
good drink, and he may make it understood that to vote for 
him means ease for the poor man, and to vote against him means — 
ruin, and yet that to bring an election petition against him 
would be quite hopeless. ‘This is the weak point of the posi- 
tion in which we now find ourselves. The check on corrupt 
practices is the presentation of petitions; but the law has been 
so interpreted as to make it mere folly to present petitions. 
Even under present circumstances, when it was not known how 
the judges would decide, and when inveterate habits of cor- 
ruption were so strong in some boroughs that no apprehension 
of detection could arrest the proceedings of the old managers 
of bribes, only one seat in five of those attacked has been at- 
tacked successfully. For the future, when electioneering 
agents have studied the decisions, and seen exactly what they may 
do and what they may not do, either no petitions will be pre- 
sented, or not one in ten will succeed, and petitioners will not like 
running the risk of costs, and going through the odium and 
the very dirty practices in the purchase of evidence which 
are found necessary, merely to be defeated afterall. Petitions 
will, we may guess, be very sparingly presented, and then the 
check supplied by the judges will be removed, or very much 
mitigated in its effect. Corruption and intimidation will be- 
come a little more audacious each time, until at last good cases 
for petitions are discovered. ‘There will then be some suc- 
cessful petitions, and a warning will be given. ‘The evil for a 
time wil! diminish until again, as vigilance is relaxed, it begins 
to grow, and so the cycle will be repeated. We know tolerably 
well now what the system of trying petitions by Common-Law 
judges will do for purity of elections and what it will not, and 
if we come to the conclusion that its effects, excellent up to a 
point, are very limited in their operation, we must be pre- 
pared to rely on other agencies, and to seek for aids to electoral 
innocence either in new legislation or in the gradual improve- 
ment of the standard of political morality in the country. 


The judges are not in any way to be blamed for the disap- 
pointment which their decisions have undoubtedly caused, 
although it is undeniable that at first they were inclined to 
regard the cases submitted to them from a point of view 
much more favourable to petitioners than that which they 
ultimately adopted. At the outset they were, without ques- 
tion, disposed to consider themselves as persons having it in 


charge to suppress evil practices at elections. They surveyed 
election practitioners from a moral elevation, and wished 
to put down bribery and treating and intimidation. As time 
wore on, they entirely gave up any notions of the sort. 
They ceased to act as agents of the public, or as repre- 
sentatives of electoral purity, and merely appeared as persons 
whose business it was to confirm a sitting member in his 
seat, unless a clear legal case could be made out against 


him. This is entirely in keeping with the province of the 


judge as known to English law. He exists to protect every 
one in possession, except those against whose possession g 
better title can be made out. It is no part of the duties of a 
judge to help society, or to improve morals, or to supplement 
legislation. He is simply a person taking 5,000/. a year to 
keep A. comfortable, until B. can show a clear legal right to 
make him uncomfortable. The judges proiccted the sitting 
member, unless the petitioners could clearly make out an 
undeniable case against him. The public have been disap- 
pointed at this, for they thought that the judges would do 
something more, and that they would help the investigation 
in the interests of the public, so that evil practices might be 
detected and punished. But the judges, after some hesita- 
tion, declined this function. It is contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of English law for the judge to turn himself into counsel 
for either side. He is to wait and see how the game is played, 
and what forces and what skill each party brings into the contest. 
It is not in any way the business of an English judge to see that 
justice is done. He believes that he would lose all his influence 
and usefulness if he attempted anything of the sort. He is 
merely authorized to pronounce whether the plaintiff has made 
out his case against the defendant. That the recent decisions of 
the three Election Judges have been sound in law is beyond 
question; but the public did not understand exactly the 
grounds on which they were given, and so were disheartened 
at finding that corruption was not to be put down as much as 
was hoped. And it must be owned that this feeling was in a 
large measure justified by some of the earlier decisions, 
in which the judges had assumed a different position, and 
had appeared to countenance the notion that they were 
performing a moral duty in the interests of society. 
There is an undeniable discrepancy between the earlier and 
the later decisions; and although this is exactly what must 
happen in every department of law which is m course of forma- 
tion, it naturally awakens some feelings of surprise and dis- 
appointment. In the early days of these election petitions, 
for example, Baron Martin laid down, at Bradford, that the 


/mere expenditure of a very large and totally unnecessary 


sum of money in a borough threw a taint of evil practices on 
a candidate. This was a view quite inconsistent with the notion 
subsequently adopted, that a candidate might spend any number 
of thousands of pounds he pleased, so long as the petitioner 
cou!d not fix on a particular act of bribery, or prove that when a 
man ate a sandwich he ate it, and was meant to eat it, with 
an intention to let his vote depend on it. The Bradford decision 
was reversed in the cases of Youghal and Westminster. A 
candidate is now held to be entitled to spend exactly as much 
as he likes in legitimate expenses, and everything is legitimate 
which is not demonstrably corrupt. Rich men may read the 
general conclusions to be drawn from the decisions with the 


utmost satisfaction ; and they will soon be brought to believe, 


that not only is money as powerful as it ever was, but that 
the judges have taught apt scholars exactly how to spend 
it. Whether we shall try to do something more for purity 
of election by fresh legislation is another question, but at 
any rate it is a good beginning for fresh legislation that 
it should have been proved conclusively what the new system 
of trying petitions will do and what it will not do. It will 
secure the cheap, speedy, and notorious punishment of specific 
acts of gross bribery, intimidation, and treating, if detected; 
and it will protect the sitting member if he has spent thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds, and has treated and intimidated, 
provided he remembers a few simple rules which the judges 
have laiddown. This is the upshot of the decisions, and those 
who lament the poverty, as they term it, of the result may 
ask themselves what more the judges could have done unless 
they were to assume the novel character, not of arbiters 
between disputants, but of moral censors and ministers of 
public justice. 


MR. FORSTER ON ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


WN R. FORSTER, in his late speech at Bradford, expressed 
. a natural hope that his defence of his country against 
the charges preferred by Mr. Sumner might reach a portion of 
the American people. To those Englishmen who, from the 
commencement of the civil war to its end, thought it beecming 
to maintain an absolute neutrality in word as well as in act, 
it is satisfactory to find that an able and earnest partisan of the 
Northern cause refutes by arguments which, proceeding from 
such a quarter, almost amount to evidence, the wantonly 
unjust imputations by which the politicians of the United 
States seek to fasten a quarrel upon England. That Mr. 
Forster's speech should affect public opinion, or the expression 


of public opinion, in America, is in the highest degree im- 
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probable. The timidity or gregarious unanimity which | as well as to England. The recognition of belligerent rights 


seems to be a result of popular sovereignty has in this instance, 
as on other occasions, absolutely silenced dissent. Only three 
months ago, when it was reported on good authority that 
General Grant held the opinions which have since been 
announced by Mr. Sumner, the moderate Republican papers 
pointed out the impropriety of preferring demands which led 
by a logical, if not a practical, necessity to war; yet Mr. 
Sumner’s extravagant appeal to popular prejudice was im- 
mediately adopted by all parties and all political writers 
as an authoritative statement of the national claims. It is 
true that there has since been a perceptible reaction on the 

of journalists who feel that they have compromised their 
intellectual character and self-respect ; but little attempt has 
been made to correct the wildest popular misconceptions. Mr. 
Forster’s speech will be searched, if it is noticed at 
all, for admissions to be used in the controversy against 
England. Mr. Sumver’s speech was studded with quotations 
from Mr..Cospen, Mr. Bricut, and Mr. Forster himself, as 
zealous friends of America who had employed all their argu- 
mentative and rhetorical powers to vindicate the Northern 
cause. The references to English testimony were as secure 
from retaliation as they were characteristically ungenerous. The 
closest research would fail to disclose a single friendly expres- 
sion towards England uttered since 1861 by any American 
except Mr. Reverpy Jounson, whose after-dinner speeches are 
not likely to be quoted. The New York Herald, which Mr. 
ForstEk mentions as a journal hostile to England, was not 
more habitually insulting or bitter in its language, from the 
very commencement of the war, than the principal Republican 
journals. The vituperation which was professedly provoked 
by the ravages of the Alabama had reached its loudest before 
a plank of the vessel was laid. When the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the Federal House of Representatives ap- 
plauded Captain Witkes for insulting the English flag, the 
utmost pettifogging audacity would have been puzzled to 
invent a claim for damages incurred by the act or default 
of the English Government. The unoflicial leaning to the 
South of which Mr. Sumner childishly complains was in a 
great measure caused by the incessant abuse directed by 
Republican writers and speakers against England. During 
the whole course of the war, no motion uniriendly to the 
United States was carried in either House of Parliament, and 
the leaders of both parties discouraged to the utmost of their 
power all discussion on the subject. The Lower House of 
Congress has more than once passed, without a dissenting voice, 
resolutions which had no possible object except to serve as 
affronts to England. 


Mr. Forster’s account of his own exertions to procure 
the issue of the Proclamation of Neutrality might almost 
extract a retractation from Mr. Sumner himself, if he 
were subject to the European weakness of shame. That a 
measure urgently promoted by the friends of the North 
was an unwarrantable concession to the South, is a pro- 
position which is refuted as soon as it is stated. Mr. 
Sumyer’s distinction between war on land and war at 
sea would be entirely inapplicable to the circumstances, 
even if it were not an arbitrary novelty in international 
jurisprudence. Belligerents on land are necessarily at war on 
the sea; nor is it possible in a declaration of neutrality to 
distinguish between two fields of hostility. It might be con- 
tended with equal plausibility that during a mountain cam- 
paign cavalry were not entitled to belligerent rights, because 
they could only be used in the open country. As a matter of 
fact, the Confederacy possessed a coast line of two thousand 
niles, including numerous ports which would have remained 
open if they had not been excluded from intercourse with the 
outward world by a formal exercise of the rights of war. If 
the Southern ports had not been blockaded, the Proclamation 
of Neutrality would have been highly beneficial to the North; 
and the blockade which was actually enforced furnished a con- 
clusive proof of belligerency. As Mr. Forster truly states, 
his own argument against interference with the Federal 
blockade was necessarily founded on the proof that it was 
efficiently maintained. No tribunal or writer on international 
law has ever alleged that a Government is liable for the 
Private enterprise of its subjects who at their own risk 
attempt to break a blockade. The Proclamation of Neutrality, 
exclusively addressed to English subjects, operated as a warn- 
ing that, in disregarding a lawful blockade, they wou'd forfeit 
the protection to which they would have been entitled if their 

overnment had refused to recognise a state of war. 

The demands which are founded on the Proclamation of 
Neutrality, even if they had been otherwise admissible, cannot 
be preferred in good faith unless they are addressed to France 


by Russia herself was equally comprehensive, and it was issued 
only three or four weeks after the declaration of England and 
France. The excuse that the English Proclamation was espe- 
cially obnoxious because the Confederates afterwards derived 
resources from England involves the assumption that the 
Proclamation was not in itself a substantial grievance. It is 
true that arms were imported from England, and not from 
France, into the Confederate territory, and that English mer- 
chant-vessels attempted, with varying success, to elude the 
blockade; but if French makers of military stores could 
have undersold their English competitors, they would have 
commanded a preference in the Southern market; and it 
happened that the North was supplied, far more largely than 
the South, from English workshops. Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
once declared that it was only with the aid of supplies 
procured from England that the Government of Washing- 
ton had been able to conquer the South; and his asser- 
tion, if not strictly accurate, was nearer the truth than 
Mr. Svumner’s counter-statement. The profitable though 
hazardous business of blockade-running necessarily fell into 
the hands of a population accustomed to maritime enter- 
prise. The stoppage of the supply of American cotton had 
inflicted exceptional damage on English industry, and the 
enormous profits to be obtained from occasional cargoes of 
cotton formed an irresistible attraction to adventurous traders. 
The escape of the Alabama from the Mersey forms the onl 
plausible ground of complaint during a four years’ war which 
paralysed the principal English manufacture. In the subse- 
quent admission of the Alabama to the privileges ordinarily 
accorded to ships of war, England once more occupied the same 
position with France. If the ship had been, according to law as 
well as in popular American phraseology, a pirate, France, as 
well as England, would have committed a wrong against the 
United States in affording hospitality to a corsair; yet it is 
notorious that the Alabama sailed from the port of Cherbourg 
on the evening before her final conflict with the Kearsarge. If 
Mr. Forster is accurately informed, the Emperor of the 
Frencu urged in vain upon the English Government a proposal 
to recognise the independence of the Confederacy. It is at 
least certain that he would gladly have shared with England a 
policy which would have saved him from the mortification of a 
compulsory retreat from Mexico. 

But for the discouraging result of long and uninterrupted 
experience, it might be hoped that the American people would 
reconsider demands which are absolutely without reasonable 
pretext. The unanimity of all parties in England on the 
question since the delivery of Mr. Sumyer’s discreditable 
speech has a significance which is perhaps imperfectly ap- 
preciated in Washington or in New York. In this country 
no feeling of ill-will has ever been entertained to the United 
States, nor have the strong sympathies with America of a 
large section of the community been concealed or overborne. 
Many of those who are most firmly resolved to decline both 
humiliation and the payment of Mr. Sumvner’s two or three 
hundred millions have, during and after the civil war, been 
considered by their opponents as violent American partisans ; 
yet even the silly fable of a Cabinet discussion which im- 
posed on Mr. Sumner represented Mr. Bricut as opposed to 
extravagant and impossible pretensions. Mr. Forster, as 
might be expected, still addresses complimentary language to 
a personal friend who is the most prominent enemy of Eng- 
land. ‘There is no harm in good-humour or in courteous 
words, but respect for a man or a nation is not less clearly 
shown by argumentative confutation and by protests against 
ostentatious injustice. It is admitted that Mr. Reverpy 
Jounson’s professions, and even the civil expressions which 
were elicited in turn, furnished natural causes of irritation to 
a community conscious of opposite feelings. No similar 
excuse would exist if offence were taken at the indignant 
rejection of a demand which must have been intended as an 
insult. The adjournment of the controversy, although previous 
postponements have only tended to aggravate hostile feelings, 
seems at present to afford the only chance of avoiding a 
rupture. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

R. CHILDERS’ experiment of giving the Naval Volun- 
teers a taste of salt-water discipline aboard the fleet is 

a success in more ways than one, and he has shown the 
importance he attaches to it by accompanying the men on their 
cruise. The Naval Reserve had become so much of a mystery 
that scarcely any one knew what materials it was made of, or 
what reliance could be placed on it. For some years as its 
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first formation there was a general sense of relief from the 
anxiety which had always before been felt when there was 
occasion to man a fieet. Sir Cuartes Naprer’s tinkers and 
tailors, cabmen and roughs, with whom he eked out the narrow 
complement of Coastguard men for his Baltic crews during the 
Russian war, gave us a specimen of what the old system 
inevitably led to. Independently of the Reserve, the 
difficulty has since been greatly diminished by the in- 
creased popularity of the naval service, but the establish- 
ment of blue jackets has to be so rapidly augmented on the 
outbreak of war that nothing but a trustworthy Reserve can 
ever fill the gap. But is the Reserve trustworthy? Are they 
good men and true, up to their work when afloat, and safe not 
to shirk when called upon? This question has of late been 
asked in a tone of suspicion which there were no definite facts 
to justify, and unfortunately it is one that can never be con- 
clusively answered until the pinch is felt. All that can be 
done in peace time is to get opportunities of meeting the men 
face to face, and judging whether they come from the right 
class, to test their readiness by asking them to volunteer for 
service a little beyond the letter of their bond, and to as- 
certain from their discipline and alacrity on board ship 
whether they have entered into their engagements heartily and 
frankly with a disposition to fulfil their obligations to the 
utmost, or have merely accepted their retaining fee as a boon, 
with only a very hazy idea of performing their part of the 
contract. The experimental cruise with the Channel Fleet is, of 
course, not a conclusive test of the tone of the Reserve; but, 
so far as can be judged, every indication leads one to rely on 
the force as a really trustworthy source of strength. 

The strength required to complete (together with the Coast- 
guard contingent) the manning of the squadron was about 
1,700; not much more than a tenth of the whole number on 
the register, though of course a very much larger proportion 
of those who are at any one time in England. Probably, as 
specially enthusiastic volunteers, they may be the cream of 
the force ; but, considering the various engagements of the men, 
there may be enough behind to man many such fleets, ready if 
occasion should require it. If they were anything like a fair 
sample of the whole body, the reports are most encouraging. 
It seems universally agreed that they were as fine a lot of 
seamen as need be gathered on a man-of-war’s deck, and 
though they had not, and could not have, all the smartness 
which a thoroughly-trained navy crew exhibits after a year or 
so in commission, there is no suzgestion of any lack either of 
zeal or capability. The rapidity and intelligence with which 
they are said to have mastered the new drill with 12-ton 
guns is a sign that their hearts were in their work; and 
it is no disparagement to them to say that, after they had 
been some time at sea in one of Her Mavesty’s ships, they 
would learn to get in a reef in about half the time 
which it took them to accomplish the task. By no means 
the least important part of the experiment was that it 
was the first trial of the Reserve officers in the duties of 
the fleet, and it does not seem that the handling of the ships 
was much the worse for the substitution of the officers of 
merchantmen for the regular naval staff. Mr. CuiLpers will 
probably have something to say in Parliament about the ex- 
perience he has gained, and, whatever it may be, it can 
scarcely be otherwise than encouraging, unless the reports 
from the fleet are singularly inaccurate. So far as it goes, 
this trial trip seems to establish the soundness of the Reserve 
organization. If every man could be found when wanted, or 
within a few months of the summons, we might man 
half-a-dozen such fleets as that which put to sca on 
this occasion with the Reserve alone; and even after every 
allowance for possible defaulters, the enormous strength gained 
by the system can scarcely be too highly estimated. The 
power to add a dozen or a score of ironclads to our active 
fleet immediately alter the declaration of war might in many 
cases ensure an almost immediate triumph, and instead of 
waiting weary months for the men to make up the comple- 
ment of a single ship, our only difficulty, if the Reserve is to 
be relied on, will be to find ships for the men at our disposal. 
And even this may indirectly be facilitated by the existence 
of the Reserve. One great cause of our slow progress in ship- 
building has been the enormous expense of keeping in commis- 
sion at all times a fleet sufficient in itself to make a respectable 
show at a@ moment’s notice. With a large body of men 
always available to meet any emergency, it may not be 
necessary to maintain the peace strength of the navy at so 
high a standard as has been required when there were no 
assured means of rapid recruiting. If this outlay were 
diminished, there would be something more than a poor ten or 
fiftcen per cent. of the Navy Estimates available for the build- 


ing of new ships; and with an ample supply of first-class vessels, 
of which only a few were in commission, and a reserve 
of men behind, we might be much stronger than with a ] 
force afloat, and neither ships nor men ready to increase its 
strength. 

Except as a trial of the Reserve, the cruise does not seem 
to have done much to extend our very defective system of 
naval evolutions, and with scratch crews, got together at short 
notice, most of whom trod the deck of a man-of-war 
for the first time in their lives, it would have been out 
of place to experiment upon the manceuvres which the modern 
class of ships seems to call for. Indeed, almost all the work 
was done under sail, and the tactical evolutions which were 
practised under steam were of the simplest kind. From line 
abreast to column, from divisions to sub-divisions, and the like, 
were the only movements, and the echellon and other forma- 
tions which have been proposed for the handling of a steam 
fleet in action were wholly omitted from the programme, 
What was done, however, is favourably reported of; and if 
the Admiral has as much to say for his crews as the repre- 
sentatives of the press who accompanied him, we may take 
it as settled, at any rate, that a first-class crew may 
be got out of the Reserve which it has been a little the 
fashion of late to disparage. If the cruise suffices only to 
check the professional carpers at a force which is half com- 
mercial and half naval, it will justify Mr. Cuitpers’ policy, 
for carping in such cases is as mischievous as genuine 
criticism is useful, There is always a certain element, in any 
body of professional fighters, distinguished by its prejudices 
against anything like civilian intrusion. Neither in the army 
nor the navy is it a large or influential section, and the navy 
may be congratulated on reproducing the obnoxious type even 
more rarely than the army does. It is a pity that our Volun- 
teer soldiers cannot be taken out on an expedition analogous to 
this cruise of the Reserve. A fortnight’s march would per- 
haps teach them and their critics a great deal which both 
are now in need of learning, and we have no doubt that 
the broad result would be as creditable to the civilian soldiers 
as the recent cruise has been to civilian sailors. We hope, 
now that the plan has once been successfully tried, that it will 
be part of the annual programme of the Admiralty, and that 
in the course of a few years nearly the whole of the Reserve 
force will have been passed under review, and taught a prac- 
tical lesson in the duties which they have undertaken. 


THE BELFAST MEETING. 


OX is almost disposed to think that the recent translation 
of O’CoxNELL’s mortal relics has been accompanied by a 
transmigration of his spirit. Jn nova fert aninus; we must 
chronicle a metempsychosis; and Mr. Jounsron, the Ulster 
Orangeman, is, according to his friends and audience, going to 
revive not only the last great agitator, but something more con- 
siderable and ancient, and, what is more to the purpose, more 
successful. The Rev. Henry Henperson, at the jate Orange 
mecting at Belfast over which Mr. Jounston presided, sces in the 
occasion a necessity for reviving the old Scottish Covenant, and, 
while remarking that Protestants were loyal, he ballasted the 
avowal with a hint that loyalty has its limits. This indirect and 
clerical suggestion of rebellion was expanded by a bolder voice, 
that of an anonymous layman, who exclaimed, ‘‘ We will make 
“ Jounston another CromweLt, and kick out the Parliament.” 
The Rev. Dr. Bayire blesses by anticipation the coming re- 
bellion, and does not scruple to take a good thing, though it 
comes from the Devil’s hands. Some liberated Fenian, it 
appears, in the pretty grateful way of his kind, had said 
that “many of the battle-trained children of Ireland”— 
trained, if anywhere, in Smitn O’Brien’s cabbage garden— 
“would rise up and strike down another foe,” meaning 
England. “Gop grant it!” piously ejaculated the Rev. 
Dr. Baytre of Monaghan. With the exception of Major- 
General Dosss—who, being a soldier, perhaps knows what 
civil war is, and therefore said nothing about fighting—@ 
very bellicose feeling was generally displayed by the orators 
at Belfast. If Mr. Eneiisu invoked “ the principles of Derry, 
“ Aughrim, Enniskillen, and the Boyne,” Mr. Macrory, who 
did credit to his sonorous name, goes further to the root of the 
matter, and appeals to the more substantial sieges and battles 
and blood of those sweet memories. The Repeal of the 
Union, it seemed to be assumed, would and ought to follow 
—and one of the resolutions declared this openly—as 4 
matter of course, from the passing of Mr. Giapsrone’s Bill. 
The existing disaffection of the South is to be helped by ® 
future and complementary disaffection of the North ; and, as 
far as we can make head or tail out of the Belfast programme, 
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it seems to hint at an understanding, if not a union, between 
Fenians and Orangemen, and a common cause against the 


integrity of the British Empire. 


There is nothing much to be surprised at in all this. 
It is Dean McNete’s talk about the Canon Law trans- 
lated into the language of the stump. Much the same 
violent sentiment, though not in language quite so offensive, 
was delivered by Lord Harrowny at Birmingham a day or 
two ago. In England it is the old No Popery howl; in 
Ireland it is the last shriek of Protestant ascendency. 
The Ulster meeting, with its eighty, or a hundred, thou- 
sand of auditors, represents the thing, the system, which 
the Government measure means to put down. And on 
both sides the significance of the occasion is understood. 
One of the speakers was explicit enough on the only 

int worth his or anybody else’s consideration. ‘They 
“would not profess themselves satisfied with any tinkering of 
“the Bill. They did not propose the acceptance of terms to 
“the House of Lords. Nothing but the absolute rejec- 
“tion of the Bill would satisfy them.” Nor, in fact, 
would this satisfy them. The repeal of the Emancipation 
Act, and the revival of the old Reign of Terror and pro- 
scription, is what the Ulster Protestants want. And nothing 
short of this ought to satisfy them. Glebe houses and glebe 
lands they pronounce to be a shallow bribe. The two things, 
Protestantism and Romanism, cannot stand side by side. If one 
is up, the other must be down. They demand a new “ cru- 
sade”; it is theirown word. They forecast on the authority 
of some ancient prophesy, dating in the year ’99, a blessed 
era when Protestantism is to overrun the land. Ulster was 
colonized to extirpate Popery; the whole of Ireland must be 
Ulsterized, and of course by the same good old means. This 
is good, sound, orthodox Orangeism, though at this time of 
day it suggests rather a sucked orange than any other condition 
of the historical fruit. It is not our business to remind the 
Belfast orators that all this is to play into Mr. GLapstonr’s 
hands. ‘This is precisely what he wants. The Premier’s 
argument is that Protestant ascendency and the dear delight 
of trampling down an enemy is not dead, and those 
who cheer Mr. Jounsron, and look forward to another 
Cromwellian raid, go very far to justify him. Lord Har- 
roWBY even goes so far as to complain indirectly of the inter- 
ference of the magistrates with Murrny’s mobs. Now, it is 
not our affair to point out how irretrievably this sort of 
menace and bluster damages the policy, supposing that a policy 
has been arrived at by the Opposition, which in some form 
or other must be attempted in the House of Lords. The last 
declaration of the intentions of the Lords, announced in what, 
for lack of another, we must style the Opposition organ, will 
be very displeasing to the Belfast Protestants. It is neither 
“expected nor desired that the Lords should reject the Bill.” 
Its principle has been decided by an invincible and over- 
whelming majority of the constituencies. Even the Standard 
admits this, and then goes on to argue that “An overwhelm- 
“ing majority of the Lower House, and the antecedent ap- 
“ proval of the country,” these are not things to be opposed, 
and “in the end the Lords must yield to the pronounced 
“will of the nation.” Even the second reading must be per- 
mitted ; but, then, what the nation has pronounced about is the 
simple, single fact of “ disestablishment and disendowment of 
“such parts of its revenues as the Irish Church holds in virtue 
“of its establishment.” And it is added, we suppose on 
authority, that there are some amendments not essential to 
the principles of the Bill which the Lords must insist on. We 
may as well name them. The bonus left to the disestablished 
Church must be capitalized. This is the first point; and the 
second is, that the glebes of Ulster cannot be left to the Church, 
for a very curious reason, because these lands were given “ to 
“the Church not as the Church of the State, but as the Church 
“of the Protestant settlers, and given on conditions which have 
“been fulfilled to the uttermost ”—that is to say, that Pro- 
testantism has persecuted with all its powers as long as it 
could, and is quite ready and willing to persecute again, if 
the men of Ulster can get the chance. And, further, the 
disestablished body ought to have the same unlimited right of 
holding land with the Romanists. We shall not discuss these 
amendments ; but, speaking summarily, it seems that the fight 
in the Lords is to turn upon what is meant by private endow- 
ments, and into an historical and archeological inquiry into 
the precise date at which the Irish Church as it is assumed its 
present character and esse—an inquiry precisely as futile as the 
date of the Reformation. Why for once we quote the Standard 
8s a political organ, is to show that the Belfast decisions 
are directly in the teeth of the proposed policy of the 
Opposition. And this, at any rate, removes one diffi- 


culty. Lord Derny and Lord Cairns cannot gird themselves 
to battle on the details of the Bill with much heart, when 
they are so very plainly assured by the only strong Irish 
party worth considering, that they will get no thanks or 
gratitude for their pains. It will be, or ought to be, once 
more a case oi the traitor Staniey, if Irish Protestantism will 
“not be satisfied with any tinkering of the Bill.” The Bill 
will be passed tinkered or untinkerec ; but in either case, the 
Ulster Protestants will occupy precisely the same position 
towards the British Empire. This they have announced 
at Belfast. They have been robbed; they have been 
spoiled ; their compact of union has been unjustly broken ; 
henceforth they owe no allegiance to the Imperial Government 
other than Poland owes to Russia, or Venetia owed to Austria. 
Indeed, the Irish wrong is greater, because it is not only a 
political, but a religious, outrage and robbery. “ A state of 
“ irremediable chronic rebellion ””—these are their own words 
—is what the Ulster men say must come of the passing of 
the Bill in any shape. And the Standard assures us that 
the Bill must be passed in some shape or other. 

Had we not had some experience of the vanity of Irish 
talk, and did not some of us remember that precisely 
the same threats of rebellion, wars, and rumours of rising 
were used in nearly the same language at the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, we should say that there was something 
serious in this bluster and menace. And in a sense there 
is. To be sure neither the heads of the Irish Church nor 
the leaders of the forlorn hope in the Commons adopt this 
language, and every one of them was conspicuous by his 
absence from Belfast last Saturday. But with all this im- 
portant abatement from the importance of the meeting, it 
shows that there are materials in the North of Ireland which 
may, if the right sort of demagogue can be developed by the 
present fermentation and seething, lead, not to anything so 
intelligible as an insurrection, but to a vast amount of ill- 
feeling. At present Government has got an argument, we do 
not say the strongest of arguments, but an argument to meet 
in the undoubted fact that the pacificatory measure does not 
seem likely to lead to peace. This is urged as to the present. 
But then as to the future, the Belfast meeting announces 
worse woes, and Ministers are met by the assurance that 
the pacificatory measure will only raise up Fenians of another 
description. ‘The lesser and immediate evil the Government 
will say they can afford to disregard, and they will not 
be slow to avail themselves of the argument for pass- 
ing the Bill whole and undiluted, that after all it is 
only opposed on principle by those who make no scruple of 
avowing their inchoate treason. A menace, however wild, 
of dismembering the Empire, and a threat, however tumid, 
uttered by a hundred thousand men, who can, and not after 
dinner, lick their lips at the thought of a state of irremediable 
chronic rebellion, is just the thing to set our backs up. 
The apparent apathy of the Irish Protestants helped Mr. 
GLADsTONE much, but even this apathy admitted of two con- 
structions. This last and sudden outbreak of Orangeism will 
help him much more, for it can have but one meaning. 


THE COURSE OF EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


W E are frequently treated to speculations  - the probable 
future of the population of America. ill the United 
States break to pieces sooner or later under their own weight, or 
will they spread north and south till they include everythin 
from the Polar regions to the Isthmus of Panama? What wi 
be the character and the political institutions of the vast population 
which in all probability will fill what is still known as the West, 
but will soon be the central region of North America? Prophecy 
on such matters is notoriously as unsatisfactory as it is tempting. 
Everybody likes to have an opinion as to what will happen a 
century or so hence, because there is no chance of his — con- 
futed at present, and very little chance that any one will take the 
trouble to confute him after he is dead. The future supplies an 
unlimited fund of consolation for all who have stumbled in their 
calculations as to the present. We would by no means deter any one 
from so harmless an amusement. Americans derive infinite pleasure 
from calculating the numbers of the vast multitudes who for 
uncounted centuries are to listen to Fourth of July orations in the 
broad valley of the Missis-ippi, whilst their detractors may count 
up the many obstacles that oppose the realization of such a dream. 
Others may be content with a humbler task, which is not without 
its pleasures—that, namely, of showing that nobody knows very 
much about the matter. When we can’t blow bubbles for ourselves 
it aflords a gentle amusement to puncture those raised by our friends, 
It is indeed easy to prove that many elements must be taken into 
account in forming the horoscope of America, upon which it is 
simply impossible to arrive at any accurate judgment. One of 
these is the future of the emigration from Europe. No one can 
tell with any approach to certainty what will be its character or 
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it seems that the German element has again taken the lead. 
Last year, according to the most recent statement we have 
seen, the Germans formed about half, and the Irish only a quarter, 
of the whole; and, which is also worth noticing, the great 
majority came from Protestant districts. The Scandinavian races 
send a considerable contingent, and the English immigration 
has also increased. Any one who is acquainted accuratel 
with all the statistics, and accurately appreciates the political, 
economical, and social condition of the various European races, 
possesses the materials from which some estimate may be made 
of the probable future of emigration. He will be able to say 
which of the rival constituents of the American population has 
the largest reserves to draw upon; whether Irishmen are likely 
to transport themselves, though not their island, some three 
thousand miles to the West; whether English artisans, as we 
might be disposed to infer fromsome recent manifestations at Preston 
a other manufacturing districts, are likely to follow the example 
of Irish peasants; and whether Hans Breitmann is likely to be 
reinforced by some millions of devotees of /ayer-lier and the 
Infinite; and, on the other hand, whether American principles of 
commerce and taxation may prove to exercise a deterrent influence. 
It is remarkable, indeed, that these zealous Protectionists are 
resolved, in the interest of the labouring classes, to protect every- 
thing except labour. In order, as they declare, to prevent the 
American labourer from sinking to the level of his depressed brother 
in Europe, they hamper their own power of production, and allow 
any amount of paupers to be imported. This intelligent policy may 
ultimately check emigration by diminishing the demand for 
labour; but it is scarcely possible that the most perverse inge- 
nuity can permanently injure the attractions of their vast natural 
resources. In all probability, a great immigration will continue, 
though it is more difficult to guess at its composition, or to deter- 
mine its eilect upon the American character. One or two points, 
however, may be worth noticing. 

In the first place, the rapidity with which Americans have de- 
veloped a distinctive national type is a very remarkable pheno- 
menon. If the New England population was really as homogeneous 
as is said—and it certainly appears, on their own showing, that 
every true Yankee had an ancestor on board the Mayflower, who 
also left a piece of furniture to his descendants by way of ocular 
proof of the fact—this is far from holding good of the popula- 
tion of the other States. Dutch and Swedes and Germans 
and Huguenots have mixed with every variety of British 
subject to form the groundwork of the population. Yet, 
in spite of many minor differences, there is no more pronounced 
national type than the American. We recognise him at a glance 
in any European country with a certainty which is scarcely so 
great in the case of any other people. If his outward appear- 
ance is not sufliciently distinctive, a few words are enough to 
betray him. It is singular, indeed, that a people drawn from 
such heterogeneous sources should have, as its characteristic 
weakness, a want of individuality, and a too close resemblance 
among the diflerent units of the mass. It seems to imply that 
the circumstances in which a people is placed may have more 
influence than their hereditary peculiarities. Some eccentric 
theorists have imagined that the imported population derives a 
certain local colour from the soil, and that the Americans show 
certain symptoms of conforming to the Red Indian type. It may 
be said with more plausibility that the climate has a great in- 
fluence in producing that peculiar variety of lanky and sallow 
humanity which our caticaturists delight in picturing. Un- 
doubtedly the ruddy and succulent Englishman or German 


delphia there are huge lumps of a foreign population which has 
not as yet been melted down. Rural districts are to be found 
where the inhabitants are exclusively German or Swedish or 
Welsh. In many of the Western towns the German traveller 
may walk down whole streets, and fancy himself back in Father- 
land. Is the assimilating power of the native re suffi- 
cient to absorb these foreign elements without being materially 
altered in the process? The better part of the German emigra- 
tion consists of a singularly tenacious and plodding race, who 
take a very firm root in the land. Is it not possible that 
they may act upon the more vivacious and volatile Yankee at 
least as forcibly as he acts upon them? To add a strong infusion 
of the Teutonic element would remind one of pouring beer into a 
gin cocktail. The result of such an experiment is being tried on 
a large scale; and to all appearance it is likely to be continued 
for some time to come. When the emigrants were scattered 
widely over a large surface, they would easily conform to the 
manners and customs of the natives. Now that they form lai 
isolated masses, it is scarcely possible that they should not produce 
a more marked influence. At the same time, the population of 
the States is now so large, and has assumed so marked a character, 
that a much greater immigration than formerly would be required 
to produce au equal effect. The inflowing stream bears a con- 
stantly decreasing proportion to the reservoir into which it is 

oured. Some of the large towns are to a great extent swamped 
y the Irish population; but the predominant element of the 
nation is as unmistakeably as ever the native American. 

Another curious influence of the emigration is upon the religions 
of the country. The city government of New York is so exclusivel 
under Irish and Roman Catholic control, that it gives away land 
to Roman Catholic churches, and favours the attempts of the 
priests to interfere with the system of education. It has even been 
asserted, with some appearance of truth, that the next great diffi- 
culty ahead will be a religious quarrel; and that the parties, 
instead of being Free-trade and Protectionist, or divided by their 
views of slavery, will be distinguished by their sympathies with 
different religious sects. The separation of Church and State has 
hitherto prevented any such disputes from affecting politics; but 
it does not follow that such antagonistic elements will not con- 
trive to find some battle-ground for their natural animosities. The 
recent change in the character of the emigration, if it continues, 
would deprive the Roman Catholics of the principal source from 
which they have hitherto drawn fresh recruits, and would tend 
to postpone the anticipated difficulty. Germans, for the most 
part, take such matters pretty easily; and it is said that there are 
whole districts in the West, inhabited by Germans, where the 
— is respectable, quiet, and well-educated, but which 

ave simply no churches or clergy of any description whatever. 
To pronounce any distinct opinion upon the probable religious 
future of the United States would be to claim the gift of pro- 
phecy ; but any one would write a singularly interesting book 
who should do what Mr. Hepworth Dixon failed to do, and, instead 
of giving us the eccentricities of a few isolated communities, give 
us some real information as to the growth and relative influence 
of the great religious bodies amongst which America is divided. 

The influence of emigration upon these and other questions opens 
many curious subjects of speculation, at which we cannot even 
hint. Meanwhile it may serve to remind us how many important 
changes are going on, as it were, surreptitiously, to which our 
attention is seldom called, and whose real influence it is almost 
impossible to unravel. We hear a great deal about the ups and 
downs of party struggles, and the rival merits of successive Presi- 
dents ; but the silent action of the great movements of the popula- 
tion may be producing changes in comparison with which the 
temporary ascendency of Republicans or Democrats is a matter of 
little importance. ‘To mention only one other circumstance, there 
is much to be said of the possible influence of the new Pacific 
Railway. The Chinese, it is said, are so frugal and hardworking as 
to cut out all rival populations. China contains, as we constantly 
say in figures whose significance we seldom realize, a third of the 
population of the globe. It is now brought close to the greatest 
tield for labour in the world. Who can say what the consequences 
may be ? 


SPHINXES. 


HERE are people to whom mystery is the very breath of life, 
the main element of their existence ; without which they are 
mere insignificant nothings, while by its aid they are magnified into 
vague and awful potentialities. They are people who take the 
Sphinx for their model, and, like her, speak darkly and in parables; 
making secrets of every-day matters patent to the whole world in 
their simplicity, but which, by the magic of enigmatic handling, 
become riddles which the curious would give their lives to un- 
ravel. Nothing with these people is confessed and above board, 
and nothing is shown openly so that you may look at it all round, 
and judge for yourself what it is like and what it is worth. 
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The utmost they do is to uncover just a corner of something they 
back in the bulk, tantalizing you with glimpses that be- 
wilder and mislead ; or they will dangle before you the end of a 
clue which they want you to take up and follow, making you be- 
lieve that you will be guided thereby into the very heart of a 
stery, and that you will find a treasure hidden in the centre of 
mystery, 
the maze which will abundantly repay you for the trouble of 
hunting it out. Nine times out of ten you will find nothing but 
a scarecrow of no more value than the rags of which it is com- 
—if even you find that. They are people who repeat to you 
the most trivial things you may have said years ago, and who 
yemind you of the most unimportant events, all of which you 
have totally forgotten ; but they will speak of them in a mysterious 
manner, as if they had been matters of vital meaning at the time— 
things which would open, if followed up, a pagein your private his- 
tory that it were better should be forgotten. As it is a question of 
memory, you cannot deny point-blank what they affirm ; and as we 
all have pages of private history which we would rather not have 
read aloud at the market-cross, you are obliged to accept their 
highly suggestive recollections with a queer feeling of helpless- 
ness and being somehow in their power, not knowing how much 
they are really acquainted with your secret affairs, or whether 
the signal they have flashed before your eyes is a feint or a revela- 
tion. Of the same sort, with a difference, are those who are 
always going to tell you something some day—people burdened 
with a perennial mystery which never sees the light. You are for 
ever tormented with these folks’ possibilities of knowledge. You 
turn over in your own mind every circumstance that you think 
they could have got hold of; you cunningly subject all your 
common friends to crafty cross-examination ; you go, link by link, 
through the whole chain connecting you with them; but you 
can find nothing that leads to the mere outskirts of the mystery 
—you can make nothing of it; and your sphinx goes on to the 
end promising some day to tell you something which dies with 
him untold. Your only consolation is the inuer conviction that 
there was nothing to tell after all. 

Then there are sphinxes of a more personal kind—people who 
keep their affairs a profound secret from every one, who wash 
all their dirty linen scrupulously at home, and double-lock the 
door of the cupboard where the family skeleton lives. They are 
dungeons of silence, unfathomable abysses of reserve. You never 
know more of them, mind or estate, than what you can learn 
from the merest outside of things. Look back, and you cannot 
recollect that you have ever heard them speak of their family or 
of their early days; and youare not acquainted with a living soul 
with whom they are connected. You may visit them for years 
without knowing that such and such a friend is their cousin, or 
maybe their sister. If they are unmarried men, they have no 
address save at their club; and neither you nor their most inti- 
mate friends have an idea of where they sleep. For all you know 
to the contrary they may be married, with a fine flourishing family 
snugly stowed away in some suburban villa, where perhaps they 
live under another name, or with the omission or addition of a 
title that effectually masks their real individuality. If this is 
their special manifestation of sphinxhood, they take as many pre- 
cautions against being identified as a savage would do when out 
ona scouting expedition. ‘They obliterate all traces of themselves 
a3 soon as they leave their office in the City, and take it as a 
terrible misfortune if the truth is ever discovered; though there is 
nothing disgraceful in their circumstances, and their wives and 
children are healthy and presentable. Most of us have been startled 
by the sudden discovery, in our own circle of friends, of the wife and 
children of some member of our society hitherto supposed to be a 
bachelor and unshackled, All the time that we have been joking 
him on his celibacy, and introducing him to various young ladies 
likely to make good wives if properly taught, he has been living 
in the holy estate a little way out of town, where he is at 
last stumbled on by some (Edipus who tells the secret to all the 
world, and biows the mystery to the winds. We may be very 
sure that the oflicious Cidipus in question gets no thanks for his 
pains, and that the sphinx he has unmasked would rather have 
gone on living in congenial secrecy with his unacknowledged 
family in that remote suburban villa, than be forced into publicity 
and recognition ; that leading two lives and personating two men, 
the one as imagined by his friends, the other as known to his 
belongings, was a kind of existence he liked infinitely better than 
the commonplace respectability of being en evidence throughout. 
With certain sphinxes, no one but the officials concerned ever knows 
what they have done, where they have served, or what laurels 
they have gained. It comes out quite by accident that they were 
in the Crimea, where, like Jack Poyntz in School, they were heroes 
in their own way, though they don’t talk about it; or that they 
performed prodigies of valour in the Indian Mutiny and obtained 
the Victoria Cross, which they never wear. This kind has at 
least the merit of being unboastful, keeping their virtues hidden, 
like the temple which the sphinx held between her paws, and to 
which only those had access who knew the secret of the way. 
But though it is hateful to hear a man blowing his own trumpet 
mM season and out of season, yet it is pleasant to know the good 

eeds of one’s neighbours, and to have the power of admiring 

what is worthy of admiration. Besides, modesty and mystery 

are not the same things, and there is a mean to be found between 

€ secrecy of a sphinx making riddles of the most commonplace 

matters, and the cackle of a hen when she has laid an egg for the 
’s breakfast. 


he monetary or financial sphinx is one of the oddest of 


the whole tribe, and quite one of the most mysterious. There 
are people who live on notoriously small incomes; such as the 
widows, say, of naval or military men, whose pensions are printed 
in blue-books, and of whose yearly receipts therefore the 
world can take exact cognisance; yet who dress in velvet 
and satin, and go about perpetually in cabs and hired carriages, 
and are never without money to spend, though always com- 
plaining of poverty. How these financial sphinxes manage sur- 
passes the understanding of every one; and by what royal road 
they arrive at the power of making two do the work of four is 
hidden from the ordinary believers in Cocker. You know their 
ostensible income; indeed, they themselves put it at so much; 
but they keep up a magnificent appearance on a less sum than 
that on which you go shabby and dilapidated. When you ask 
them how it is done, they answer, “by management.” Anything 
can be done by management, they say, by those who have the gift ; 
which you feel to be the utterance of the sphinx—a dark saying 
to which you have not the key. You calculate to the best of 
your ability, and you know that you are sound in your arithmetic; 
ut, do what you will, you can never come to the rule by which 
five hundred a year can be made to compass the expenditure of a 
thousand. If you whisper secret supplies, concealed resources, 
your sphinx will not so much as wink her eyelid. How she con- 
trives to make her ostensible five hundred do the work of a 
thousand, how she gets velvet and satin fur the value of cotton 
and stuff, and, though always complaining of poverty, keeps un- 
failingly flush of cash—how all this is done is her secret, and 
she holds it sacred; and you may be quite sure of one thing—it 
is a secret she will never share with you or any one else. 

The rapidly-working littérateur is another sphinx worth study- 
ing as a curiosity—we might say, indeed, a living miracle. There 
he stands, a jovial, self-indulgent, and enjoying man, out in 
society every night in the week; by no means abstinent from 
champagne, and as little given to early rising as he is to con- 
sumption of the midnight oil. But he gets through a mass of 
work which would be respectable in a mere copyist, and which is 
little less than miraculous in an original producer. How he 
thinks, when he finds time to make up his plots, to work out his 
characters, even to correct his proofs, are riddles unanswerable to 
all his friends. He must write faster than any living man has 
ever been known to write, taking the mere mechanical act alone, 
to get through all that gues under his name. And when is it 
done? Literary sphinxes of this kind go about unchallenged; 
indeed, they are very much about, and to be beheld everywhere; 
and one looks at them with respect, not knowing of what material 
they are made, or of what mysterious gifts they are the possessors, 
Novels, plays, essays, poems, come pouring forth in never slacken- 
ing supply; the railway stations and all hoardings are made 
gorgeous by the announcement of their feats set out in red and 
blue and yellow; no sooner has one blaze of triumph burnt itself 
out than another blaze of triumph flares up; and nothing but 
death or a rich inheritance seems fikely to stop their mysterious 
fecundity. How is it done? That is the secret of the lite 
sphinx, to which the admiring and amazed brotherhood is 
anxiously seeking some clue, but up to the present hour it has 
been kept jealously guarded, and no solution has been arrived at. 
There is another form of the literary sphinx in the “‘ Nobodies ” 
and “ Anons” who speak from out the darkness, and let no man 
see whence the voice proceeds. They are generally tracked to 
their lair sooner or later, and the sphinx’s head turns out to be 
only a pasteboard mask, behind which they hid themselves for a 
while, working much amazement among the wondering crowd 
while the clasps held good, but losing something of their fervid 
worship when the reality became known, Others, again, have 
kept their true abode hidden and their name a mystery still 
though there be some who swear they lave traced the footsteps, an 
know exactly where the sphinx lives, and what is the name upon 
his frontlet, and of what race and complexion he is without his 
mask, It may be so; but as every discoverer has a track of his 
own and a name of his own, and as each swears that his sphinx is 
the real one, and no other, the choice among so many becomes a 
service of difficulty; and perhaps the wisest thing to do is to 
suspend judgment until the sphinx of the day chooses to reveal 
himself by the prosaic means of a title-page, with his name as 
author printed thereon, and his place of abode jotted down at the 
foot of the preface. 


THE VICEROY OF EGYPT'S VISIT. 


HE Viceroy of Egypt must be extremely fond of travelling, or 

extremely forgeti of slights. He is again making a tour 
among the great capitals of Europe, and his experience of 1867 
has not induced him to omit London from his list of stopping- 
places. Englishmen, it may be hoped, will have longer memories, 
and will recall how the inattention of those charged with dis- 
pensing the hospitality of the nation, and the almost contem- 
poraneous arrival of his nominal suzerain, combined to reduce his 
visit to a level of melancholy commonplace. Nothing but the 
intervention of an accidental peer saved us from the disgrace of 
allowing our guest to go to an inn, like a traveller who has 
neither friends nor interests in the people among which he finds 
himself. His reception at Windsor, though it was so far superior 
to that accorded to the Sultan that he was provided with a dinner 
and a bed, whereas the Sultan had to content himself with a 
luncheon, was entirely devoid of all the pomp and circumstance 
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which befits an occasion of this sort. The loan of a royal carriage 
or two did save him the necessity of paying his own cab-hire 
during his stay, and, when this has been said, the catalogue of our 
national courtesies is pretty well exhausted. He was caught, of 
course, by the enterprising conductors of the Crystal Palace, and 
used as a decoy to resuscitate the waning glories of the Dramatic 
College Féte, and this was perhaps the nearest approach that 
was made to anything like a public welcome. It is some satis- 
tuetion to remember that our shortcomings in this respect awoke 
some little shame in us even at the time. And lately, when the 
Viceroy has been entertaining the Prince of Wales after such a 
very different fashion, Englishmen have probably looked back 
with real regret to the opportunity which was missed two years 
ago. Feelings of this kind, however, are extremely evanescent, 
and unless some care is taken to fix them, June, 1869, may give 
rise to just as many regrets as July, 1867. If it does, we shall 
not have a third chance afforded us. The most long-suffering of 
guests will hardly care to be snubbed three times running. 

It is probably useless to hope that Her Majesty will remember 
on this occasion that she is Queen of England as well as the 
widow of the Prince Consort. And yet, if the fact that she bears 
this twofold character could by any means be brought home to her, 
it might really exercise an appreciable influence on the reputation 
of this country abroad. From various causes, foreigners have 
almo-t ceased to remember that there is such a Power as Great 
Britain. England still counts for a good deal in mercantile calcu- 
lations, but, except in houses of business, it is difficult to give any 
reason why its existence should be kept in mind. ‘The theories 
of foreign policy which English statesmen have persistently 
preached for some years have led Continental politicians to treat 
with entire indifference the opinion of this country on ques- 
tions of peace and war; and the state of suspended animation 
in which the Court has been living has been fatal to that 
pageantry which sometimes creates in the multitude the respect 
and consideration which statesmanship procured from the wiser 
few. Ordinarily speaking, a nation can only assert itself through 
its Sovereign. Royal hospitalities have a corporate character 
which attaches to no substitute; and, however active the Prince 
of Wales may show himself in supplying the Queen’s place, 
England cannot be represented to the same extent by the heir 
as by the occupant of the throne. A theory was started, at the 
time of the Sultan’s visit, that the warmth of his welcome by 
the populace was in some sort a compensation for the cold com- 
fort vouchsafed to him at the palace, and it is by no means impro- 
bable that the cheers which greeted him wherever he appeared in 
public were intended, consciously or unconsciously, to discharge 
this function. But a makeshift of this kind is open to one serious 
objection. It is very apt to be taken as meaning a great deal more 
than it does. The courtesies of crowned heads are of a strictly 
formal character. They are measured by rule and compass, and 
they commit those who offer them to nothing beyond. ‘The sig- 
nificance of a popular demonstration cannot be thus rigidly deter- 
mined, and consequently there is always a danger that the object 
of it may hereafter be tempted to rely upon the material support 
of the nation which has given him a tumultuous and spontaneous 
welcome. If the Sultan left Hngland under no delusion of this 
kind, it certainly was not the fault of the daily newspapers. It 
follows from all this, that the absence of the Queen from London 
on the occasion of a foreign Sovereign’s visit is a loss which, 
whether it be great or little, does not admit of being repaired. 
We have never cared to swell the wail of regret which is annually 
raised hy a few fashionable tradesmen because Her Majesty does 
not make it her first concern that they should have every upportunity 
of swelling their customers’ bills. But entertainment of such 
visitors as the Viceroy of Egypt is as distinctly a part of her 
position as presiding at meetings of the Privy Council, or affixing 
her sigvature to State papers. It is une of those representative 
acts which can only be adequately periormed by the Sovereign. 
We are aware, of course, that physical inability to do what is 
required has been pleaded on Her Majesty’s behalf, and certainly 
no one would be so unreasonable us to desire the Queen to injure 
her health or seriously to interfere with her comfort. But it is 
not necessary that a hostess should be more with her visitors than 
is consistent with due regard to both these considerations. One 
or two ceremonial entertainments, from which the Queen might 
retire as soon as she felt inclined, would be sufficient to mark the 
fact that the Viceroy of Kgypt was really her guest. There is all 
the difference in the world between staving at a house when the 
owner is at the other end of the island, and staying at a house 
when the host is obliged to go to his own room directly after 
dinner. 

Supposing that the Queen does not herself bear any part in the 
reception of the Viceroy, we may still hope that something more 
will be done than it was thought necessary to attempt last time. 
A ball can hardly possess much interest for a Sovereign who does 
uot dance, but the spectacle which was got up at the India House 
in honour of the Sultan was so unusually creditable to English 
taste that we could hardly do better than repeat it in honour of his 
great vassal. It will not be necessary to reproduce that singular 
chain of reasoning by which the Mahommedanism of the guest 
was adduced as a ground for saddling the revenues of India with 
the cost. ‘The routine of State hospitality must always be want- 
ing in variety, and, so far as a visitor can be enabled to consult his 
own tastes, with as little parade as possible, it will be only civil to 
allow him to do so, The needless multiplication of addresses and 
presentations is eminently productive of weariness in the victim, 


while, at the same time, it is wholly wanting in that ceremonial 
magnificence which is the fitting accompaniment of national dis. 
plays. Where this last element can be introduced at all, the autho- 
rities will do well to be careful that it is introduced in pro 

proportion. The too common error of English pageants is that a 
very little splendour is made to go such a very long way. Nor jg 
it desirable that the Viceroy should be too much left to the me 

of private entertainers. The ordinary hospitality of the palace may 
be appropriately supplemented by a few high officials ; and if 
these are provided in sufficient abundance, there will be no need 
ag to make him an advertisement for a very superior music- 


It may be objected, perhaps, that all this will be nothing bette; 
than so much unnecessary trouble. If the Viceroy of 
chooses to come to London, why should he not be allowed to do 
so without any further preparation than is involved in setting aside 
an empty house for his aceommodation? We have already given 
an incidental answer to this inquiry. No Power can afford to dis- 
regard the good opinion of its neighbours, and, if it is not to do so, 
it must pay some attention to outside show. No doubt, it is not 
the highest way in which national greatness can be made manifest 
to the world, but so long as it is kept within due bounds, it has g 
~ and purpose of its own. Something of the position which 

rance has attained under Napoleon III. must be attributed to the 
care with which he has kept this fact in mind, and though an 
ancient monarchy may obtain a similar result on very much easier 
terms than an upstart Empire, it cannot afford entirely to despise 
such expedients. Some regard to the proprieties of life is required 
from nations as well as from individuals. In the present case 
there are special reasons which point in the same direction. No 
man is insensible to the fact that his host is treating him with all 
the respect he has it in his power to show, and an Oriental is nos 
likely to be less alive to this fact than a European. He is accus- 
tomed to see hospitality very accurately measured out, and he will 
be sure to draw his conclusion as to the estimate in which he is 
held by England from the amount of respect which is shown him 
by the English Government. At Paris, where the Viceroy will 
stay before coming on to London, this natural tendency will 
be carefully taken into account. He is probably too shrewd a poli- 
tician not to be aware that France has oe own ends to promote in 
Egypt, and that the courtesies shown him will be far from being 
wholly disinterested. But every day’s experience may teach us that 
men are largely influenced by attentions which, theoretically, they 
are quite sharp enough to see through. There is no need for us to 
disguise either from ourselves or from our guest that the goodwill 
of the ruler of Egypt is an object of considerable importance to 
Great Britain, as well on political as on commercial grounds. 


THE COUNCIL OF DEANS. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury has been holding an assembly 
which we believe has no parallel in ecclesiastical history. 
Yor that reason it has no title in ecclesiastical law ; but we con- 
ceive that our forefathers would have called it a Decanagemét. He 
gathered together all the Deans that could be conveniently got 
together, to discuss matters interesting at once to present Deans 
and to an Archbishop who once was a Dean. Now in the popular 
mind there is something mysterious in the nature and office of 
Dean, and it is therefore not wonderful that a sevenfold degree of 
such mystery should attach to a body of Deans gathered together 
into one place. The Deans met; the Deans took counsel ; but 
what sort of counsel did they take? We trust that it was rede 
and not wrede; but we do not know. Several newspapers re- 
ported their proceedings—as we are talking of an ecclesiastical 
Council, we suppose we should say their Acts—but no two news 
papers reported them in the same way; one paper writes t0 
contradict another, and Dean after Dean writes to contradict them 
all. What happened, then, we do not know, but we know what 
ought to have happened. And from the character of some of the 
party assembled we can fairly guess what did happen. ‘There were 
Deans there who ought to be Deans, and Deans who ought not; 
Deans who understand the capitular system, and Deans who do 
not; Deans who are anxious for reform, and Dewns to whom 
dignity and abuses are precious. The Dean of Canterbury writes 
to say that he did not say what the newspapers said that he said, 
but he does not tell us exactly what he did sey. But if he said 
only what he said some time back in the Conéemporary Review, it 
is much the same as when Bishop Berkeley said there was n0 
matter—in other words, twas no matter what he said. ‘Ihese last 
questions, however, would seem rather to come under the province 
of the Dean of Saint Paul’s, and may account for the overwhelming 
amount of labour under which Dr. Mansel—so the newspapers 
say—professed to be labouring. To explore the Final Cause of 
Cardinals, or to set forth the Objective Existence of Archetypal 
Residentiaries, would be worthy of the philosopher who so easily 
turned at Lord Derby’s bidding from the exposition of heathen 
to that of Christian morals. The Dean of Westminster too 
was there, perhaps to persuade his brethren that his collegiate 
church is really a ‘‘ metropolitan cathedral.” Some of the ordet 
indeed shone by their absence. Carlisle sent its capitular chief; 
but his fellow of Ripon was no doubt more seriously occupied for 
the public good. Some other absentees might be regretted. A 
voice from Lincoln or from Wells might not have been use 
less to explain the practical working of that overflowing energy 
which seeks rest only in the alternation of labour, and whic 
conwives, no doubt effectively, to discharge accumulated duties 
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which to men of less superhuman vigour might seem incom- 
patible. But we should seriously like to know what was 
said by men who really knew what they were talking of, 
men who know their duty in theory and who carry it out in 
practice, who have shown that an English cathedral need not be 
a dead and lifeless institution nor its chief stall a mischievous 
sinecure. We should like to know what the Deans of Chichester 
and Ely found to say to their assembled brethren. As we do not 
know what they did say, we can only take up our parable a bit 
for ourselves. Though we know of no reason to suppose that any 
such measure as is said to have been talked of is really designed 
by the present Government, yet the Deans do well to set their 
houses in order, as one can hardly doubt that further legislation 
on the subject of cathedral establishments must come sooner or 
later. No party can be satisfied with things as they are. The 
Act of thirty years back did not go far enough in the way 
of mere havoc and revolution for the lovers of mere havoc and 
revolution. And for those who seek not havoc or revolution, 
but to reform institutions according to their original principles, 
that Act gave hardly more comfort; indeed it gave positive 
dissatisfaction. A few abuses it did reform; others it only 
made worse. Speaking roughly, it reformed the Deans, but did 
very little to reform the Canons, A Dean now can very seldom 
contriver to be a non-resident pluralist keeping away from his 
cathedral. The thing may be done if a man tries hard, but it 
needs a twisting of the law and a defiance of public opinion of 
which but few men are capable. The character of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries has certainly risen; it is only now and then that we 
find Deans shameless enough to pervert the trust of capitular 
patronage to their own enrichment, or ingenious enough to turn 
each of several incongruous offices into excuses for neglecting the 
others. ‘Such relics of a past state of things must gradually 
die off. A Dean who has any respect for law and decency cannot 
now repeat the scandalous tricks of other days. The law in fact 
isnot much to be blamed. What is wanted is greater care in 
those who make Deans. As it is, a Dean is seldom appointed be- 
cause he is likely to makea good Dean. A conscientious Minister 
uses the post as a reward for a man who has done some good 
service in some other way. An unconscientious Minister uses it 
to satisfy some electioneering agent, some brawling partisan, some 
kinsman of a man in power. Neither looks out for a man who is 
really likely to discharge this particular office effectively. Some 
of our Deans turn out exceedingly well; but they turn out weli 
by haphazard. But, to make sure of having all our Deans like the 
better members of the order, they ought to be chosen, not because 
of the services which they have done in some other way, but 
heeause of the services which they are likely to do in this parti- 
cular way. 

With regard, then, to the Deans themselves there is little need 
for legislation. With regard to the residentiary Canons and to the 
general constitution of the Chapters there is great need. First 
and foremost, every residentiary Canon must be forbidden to hold 
any other benefice with his Canonry ; and if his Canonry is not of 
sufficient value to get the highest available capacity, it ought 
to be made so. ‘I'he three months’ residence prescribed by law is 
simply absurd. A man who comes for three months only had 
better stay away altogether. He has time to doa good deal of 
mischief, but he has time to do very little good. He cannot 
identify himself with the cathedral or devote himself thoroughly 
to its peculiar duties. His residence is a mere interruption to, or 
relaxation from, other duties elsewhere. As for the present num- 
bers of the residentiaries, we do not see the need for any reduction. 
We believe that five clergymen of the character of which a Dean 
and residentiary Canons ought to be could easily be found for 
every cathedral in England. But if we had to choose between 
twelve, six, or four men keeping sham residence, and three, two, 
or one keeping real residence, we should choose the latter with- 
&@moment’s doubt. 

The question of income ought to be no difficulty. The incomes 
of residentiary stalls vary greatly in different churches. It is pos- 
sible that it might be well to increase the income in some churches 
and to decrease it in others. Lut the incomes of Residentiaries 
everywhere range with those of the richer and not the poorer 
parochial benefices. A clergyman commonly thinks himself lucky 
if he gets a living ranging trom 500/. to 1,000/. a year, which, 
with a few exceptions each way, is the range of residentiary in- 
comes. If the foolish notion about “dignity” and such like be 
cast aside, there is no reason why a residentiary Canon should be 
richer than a Rector. 

Let Canons only be chosen well; let them be men of zeal, men 
of learning, men so chosen that each capitular body can supply 
every want in the way of preaching, of ecclesiastical knowledge, 
ofhelp in every diocesan object, that the city and diocese can need, 
and people will learn that their offices are not useless. A body 
of this kind, a body of clergymen of a superior class, forming 
a centre of enlightenment to the diocese, and keeping up the 
mother Church as the mode! for all others, as the ecclesiastical 
home of every man in the «diocese, is undoubtedly worth keep- 
ing up. But then, in order to keep it up, it must be understood 
that in appointing to a residentiary stall a Bishop or a Minister 
is not simply putting a thousand a year, or whatever it may be, 
into the pocket of some friend or supporter, but that he is 
appointing to an office of real moment to the diocese and to the 

hurch in general, The shameless appointments made by Mr. 
Disraeli were enough to bring the whule thing into discredit. Stalls 
at Worcesier and Westminster, instead of being given to men of 


learning or men likely to make themselves useful in any way, were 
wasted on Oxford Heads, men of no sort of distinction and already 
gorged with preferment, as mere wages of electioneering services. 
Mr. Gladstone acted on quite another principle when he placed so 
profound a theologian as Mr. Mozley in a stall at Worcester. But 
a profound theologian in a stall at Worcester can be of little use if 
he has other conflicting duties in a distant diocese. And nothing 
but the lowest form of Court favour can account for the appoint- 
ment of a clergyman prominent only in the Court Calendar to a 
late vacancy at Westminster. 

In all cases, again, the cathedral must be delivered from the 
strange state of isolation or independence, or whatever it is to be 
called, into which our capitular bodies have gradually drifted. Our 
cathedrals have too often sunk into the private chapels of a small 
body of clergymen. They must stand out again, as in many 
places they are beginning to stand out, as the ecclesiastical centres 
of each diocese. ‘The cathedral must again be the church of the 
oe and the church of his flock. ‘he anomaly must be re- 
moved which in many places makes the Bishop less at home and 
vested with less authority in what is technically his own churcl 
than in any other church in his diocese. In the Old Foundations 
the non-residentiary Canons, a most valuable body of men, must, 
as we have often said, be restored to the position out of which they 
have been gradually driven. And we should say that the Honorary 
Canons of the New Foundation should be raised to something like 
the same position, instead of the utterly anomalous position which 
they hold now. 

Lastly, in any legislation it must be remembered that each 
cathedral and collegiate church is an institution with an origin, a 
history, and a constitution of its own, and that no legislation can be 
good for anything which is not based on previous inquiry into the 
state of each church separately. Like the Colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge, some general principles apply to all, but each church 
has its own peculiarities, which must be borne in mind in legislating 
for it. The reforms in points of detail which are needed in 
one place are not always the same as those which are needed 
in another. The great fault of the former legislation on the 
subject was that it was done by men who had the very best in- 
tentious, but who were utterly ignorant of the history and objecis 
of the bodies for which they were legislating. 


THE MORAL OF EPSOM. 


A DEAF man at a theatre or an opera is believed to have a not 
unpleasant, if peculiar, satisfaction in witnessing what to him 
must be, in the strictest sense of the word, the spectacle. Some- 
thing of a kindred sensation may well be credited to a looker- 
on at the Derby—not at the race itself, but on things in general 
connected with what the newspaper writers call our Isthmian 
game, our national festival and holiday, the flower of May, and all 
the rest of it. In the abstract there is nothing very remarkable 
about a horse-race in itself, nor, indeed, about a very first-rate 
horse-race in particular. A trial of speed between two or more 
four-footed beasts is but a natural and ordinary thing. There is, 
as those philosophers who like going into the root of the matter 
might say, a naturalness and @ priori fitness in racing, be it of 
men, camels, or horses. Speed being an — of the 
animal, it is right and proper to develop speed, and all that be- 
longs to speed, by every art of training. And human nature is 
so constituted that a struggle between fine natural powers, im- 
proved by skill, gives a real and by no means despicable pleasure 
to man. Ilorse-racing, as such, because it excites a natural 
emotion, is not unworthy of commendation. Admitting—which, 
by the way, is often admitted without much examination of 
the matter—that horse-racing has a manifest tendency to 
improve the breed of horses, we must be cynics or fanatics 
to make wry faces at the Derby. And if the Derby were a 
mere trial between some score of horses who since their noble 
birth had had a vast amount of pains and money spent on their 
education, who could complain? Then again we are not at 
ali disposed to wax superbly moral on what those inge- 
nious artists who do Epsom for the daily newspapers serve us 
up next morning as the Toad, Race, the “ Exodus,” as they very 
oddly term it, after the race, and the humours of the course. 
The only fault to be found is the intolerable dulness and stale- 
ness of the whole funny story. It is so very vapid, so tediously 
monotonous, so extremely suggestive of the coldest of the second 
day’s boiled cabbage. No fault, of course, in the ingenious artist 
who labours in his vocation ; nothing to complain of in any contri- 
butor to the comic literature of the day, whether an hebdomadal 
or, as in this case, an annual joker of jokes. He pulls his face, and 
we laugh if we can. But somehow we can’t laugh quite a at 
Kpsom. ‘The hovse-play of the day, like metaphorical horse-play. 
has an ugly suspicion of seriousness, and just a touch of hatred, 
malice, uncharitableness, and many another evil passion about it. 
The crowd, and the dust, and the irrepressible girls’ schoolat Balham, 
and the excitements of Sutton, and the police in Epsom town, 
and Dorling’s card, and the sea of heads, and the unavoidable dog, 
and the saddling, and the glint of colours, and Tattenham Corner, 
and the furze-bushes—it is all precisely as interesting as reading a 
page of logarithms, or repeating a recurring decimal a hundred 
times. All very true, very picturesque, very accurate, but over- 
poweringly dull. The favourite wins, though the more knowing 
ones wanted some other brute to win. Behold the triumph of skill, 


judgment, and tact! Or the favourite does not win. bold the 
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vanity of science and of human wishes; and see how fickle fortune 
delights to confound the wisdom of the wise, the knowingness 
of the knowing! Very trite, not_to say philosophical, preaching, 
whichever way the race goes. But this is not all, nor half of all. 
This year we are congratulated, as though some strange thing had 
happened to the Turf, that the owner of the winning animal, and 
several other owners, too, are genuine sportsmen. As the Turf 
organs say, it was not a bookmakers’ race ; and then we hear of 
pronounced eulogiums on one owner's honest intentions, and of 
another owner's fairness in giving outsiders a chance. And there 
are contrasts between Mr. A.’s habit of scratching and Sir X.’s, 
another owner’s, book, perhaps against himself, and this or that 
confederacy, and some late Lord’s exceptional, and perhaps dis- 
eased idiosyncrasy, in not betting at all. And then, as by- 
standers, we feel not exactly puzzled, but, like the deaf man at 
the play, very intent indeed on what we see. 

And what we see has its drawbacks. The Derby, we believe, 
is a mere shadow and phantom and show; the real thing is some- 
where else. Pars minima est ipsa puella sui. The race itself is the 
least part of the real business. Supposing it to be a genuine bond fide 
afiair—as it was, so everybody says, this year—we know nothing 
about its real significance by the mere fact that Pretender kept 
his head one yard in advance of some other fiery-footed steed. 
We hear of trials, and then we are told that those trials were, and 
that they are not always, genuine trials. And then we hear the 
results of these trials oozing out. Only the result is differently re- 
ported. And then we hear—some years, at least, we hear—of scratch- 
ings on the very eve of the race; that is to say, of withdrawing a 
horse, not because his chances are hopeless, but for the very reverse 
reason, because he may be, and often is, very likely to win; and also of 
private interest as against publicinterest ; and of sales of favourites 
and non-favourites, judiciously, if sometimes unpleasantly, timed ; 
and of prejudices against this or that horse, and of mysterious rises 
and falls in what is called the market; and over and above all 
towers the dim, impalpable, but most influential presence of some- 
thing awful and impressive, called the leviathan book-maker, 
about whom we wonder in dull, stupid amazement, chequered 
with some regret and astonishment as we asic ourselves what that 
respectable beast mentioned in the Book of Job has ever done 
that he should be connected with a human being who looks, so far 
as we are favoured with any acquaintance with the calling, to be 
only a stupendous swindler and mere vulgar trader on the igno- 
rance and stupid credulity of his kind. 

And then comes the reckoning or settling day, and it is occasion- 
ally made a great boast that defaulters are not very numerous, or 
again, it is taken as a matter of course at Tattersall’s, that this or 
that party was hard hit, or that such and such a confederacy were 
landed heavy winners, and so on. And then there are rumours, 
too often reduced to a certainty, of some noble house irretrievably 
ruined—some great historic name scandalously compromised— 
some Norman blood or Plantagenet peerage made a name of scorn, 
or contemptuous pity. Or, descending lower in the social scale, 
the police courts and Basinghall Street have their annals of the 
Derby, only they come out in the unpoetical form of embezzle- 
ment, and even robbing the till. This very day we are told of 
some poor devil of a coachman who cut his throat on Thursday 
because he could not pay his losings on Wednesday. While, at 
the same time, as though to complete the ugly process of dis- 
illusionizing, the very Du majorum gentium, the Olympians of the 
Jockey Club, are at the direst feud on the most fundamental and 
cardinal point, the very essence of horse-racing—namely, whether 
racing as it is, is not only ruining the horse, by running raw 
and immature animals, but whether the whole thing is not a 
device for making money in the shortest possible time at the least 
possible risk to the producer of a mere marketable and venal com- 
modity; that is to say, whether racing as it is, is not a common- 
place sordid trade, even when not dishonourably engaged in, 
while it is notoriously a dishonest gambling as practised by what 
is called the Ring and the ‘Turf. 

These are not pleasant speculations, and they are calculated 
to take off some of the gloss of the Derby Day, and to dissipate 
something of the golden haze which conventionally gilds and 
glorifies the great national holiday. And it is not quite a 
sedative to these gloomy thoughts, to be told that these things 
are not necessary to racing, that time was when they were not, 
that racing and betting have no natural connexion. All which is 
quite true; but the fact is, that these things are, and that every 

ear the thing goes on from bad to worse. Sporting papers—for 
y agrim irony the thing still goes by the name of sport—in- 
crease, and so do sporting men; and so does the whole vast con- 
ries of betbanibag tips, prophets, welshers, sweeps, betting- 
ouses, confederacies, parties, associates, agents, and investors, and 
Deptford Specs. A large—perhaps even a sensible—element of 
society is habitually and irretrievably demoralized by racing as it 
is, whatever racing as it ought to be, or racing as it might be, may 
be in the imagination of theorists. And so we are assured, and 
there are facts enough to prove it, that if a gentleman goes on 
the Turf—that is, engages in betting and book-making —it is 
simply impossible that he should escape without certain loss, and 
probable ruin—and for the best of reasons, because he is a 
gentleman ; the arts of the Ring are reduced to a science and 
a law, but of this science the elements are, to a gentleman 
and an honourable man, simply impossible. He plays, and 
plays fairly and honestly; but the dice are loaded against 
him. This is, we fear, the real moral of the Derby. And though 
it is all very well to write aflable hints to the crowds who throng 


the Epsom Downs not to be quite so drunken, brutal, indecent, cruel, 
vulgar, insolent, and rowdyish as they usually are, after all this 
is but scratching the very surface of the evil. The Derby day has 
more to answer for than the coarseness and license of the mob— 
the mob in mail phaetons, or the mob of cads and costers. It comes 
to this, that we coon very nearly got to this stage of the matter, 
that a great national race, even the Derby or the St. Leger, can 
scarcely be separated in its results from a national disgrace and 9 
social reproach. 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
sige annual meeting of the Royal a Society suggests 
the remark that the sea is now better known than the land, 

The water has been so perseveringly explored that the President 
has nothing to say about maritime discoveries accomplished or 
anticipated, except in the Arctic Ocean, whereas the African ex. 
peditions of Baker, Grant, and Livingstone are discussed year after 
year with unfailing interest. It is rather more than four centuries 
ago that Portuguese ships began to feel their way slowly and cau- 
tiously along the western coast of Africa. Every bay and head- 
land of Africa has been long since surveyed and yay but of 
the interior we knew until lately little more than the Portuguese 
did when they found the Cape called by them of Good 
And in capability of extending our knowledge we do not greatly 
surpass them, for they marched through Abyssinia without the ela- 
borate preparation which we deemed necessary. It is, indeed, rather 
surprising to find that the Portuguese are credited, not only with 
boldness in exploring, but also with accuracy in making maps. 
The expectation is now abandoned of seeing Livingstone emerge 
on the east coast of Africa, but Sir R. Murchison looks for him on 
the west coast. He supposes him to have followed the waters 
which flow from the western side of the Lake ‘Tanganyika to the 
sea, and he refers to a Portuguese map of the sixteenth century 
in proof that there are such waters. ‘This map was undoubtedly 
constructed from information which Portuguese settlers on the 
coast derived, or supposed themselves to have derived, from native 
travellers. It corresponds more exactly than might have been ex- 
pected with recent discoveries as to the position and magnitude of 
the great, lakes of Africa, but we hope that the probability of 
Livingstone’s return does not depend upon the truth of the repre 
sentation in this map of a connexion between the river Congo, or 
Zaire, and the great lakes. The map, however, deserves the parti- 
cular attention of geographers, for it shows the position of two 
lakes on the Equator, corresponding to the Victoria Nyanza and 
Albert Nyanza recently discovered, and also the position of another 
lake to the south, which may well serve for Lake Tanganyika. 
The book which contains this map was published at Rome in 
1591, and it was founded on information supplied to the author by 
Duarte Lopes, a Portuguese who had resided several years in 
Congo. The interest of this book and its accompanying map, to 
the Geographical Society, is more easy to understand than its 
connexion with the question of the probable route of Livingstone. 

As this country has ceased to send forth Arctic expeditions, the 
Geographical Society bestows the highest honour in its gift on 
Sweden. An expedition of last year attained the latitude 81° 42. 
the highest ever yet authentically recorded as attained by any 
ship. The Swedes are animated by the resolve to make 
further efforts, and if it be given to man to determine the 
real nature of the area around the North Pole, they are likely to 
achieve this honour. A scheme which was vainly pressed upon 
our Government has been undertaken by a member of the Society, 
who departed last month from the Clyde in a steam-yacht, with 
the intention of approaching nearer, if possible, to the North Pole 
than those who have preceded him. The gentleman who has gone 
on this adventurous cruise was a member of the last Parliament, 
and perhaps he may find the Arctic seas more agreeable than the 
House of Commons during a debate on the Irish Church. But it 
is hardly to be expected that an amateur will persevere so res0- 
lutely under hardships as to rival the great exploits of our pro- 
fessional seamen in Arctic waters. The determination to expend 
no more of the money of the nation upon Arctic enterprises is 
hardly likely to be altered while Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe are 
guardians of the Exchequer. But there will arise within a few 
years almost a necessity for Antarctic voyaging, in order to make 
preparation for observing the transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882 
amid the difficult and comparatively unknown seas of the Southern 
Polar region. The advance which has been made in knowled 
of the ocean generally within a century may be measured by th 
fact that an expedition sent into the Pacific to observe the transit 
of Venus in 1769 “ has,” in the words of the Astronomer-Royal, 
“been ever since esteemed one of the highest scientitic glories of 
England in the last century.” We cannot now get glory by 
sailing into the Pacific, but we can get that which is more 
profitable, guano. Groups of islands lying between America 
and Asia, thousands of miles from either continent, are now visited 
in the guano season by correspondents of the New York journals. 
It is not much more than a hundred years ago that Anson's 
voyage round Cape Horn to China was looked upon as wonderful, 
and now Chinamen cross the Pacific by thousands to settle 
California. Lately, too, the completion of a railway across the 
continent of North America has made the shores of the Pacifie 
accessible to London tourists. ‘There still remain vast regions of 
South America unexplored, but, ae generally, discovery 18 
now — only on land and in the Old World. ‘I'he interior of 
Asia has lately become better known to Europeans through the 
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combined operation of political and commercial causes, The fron- 
tier of China has retired, while that of Russia has advanced, and 
at the same time British trade has penetrated into countries 
hitherto inaccessible. A British tea-planter from Kangra has 
traversed the mountain-passes north of Leh, or Ladak, and has 
carried his caravan of merchandize into the Yarkand territory. 
As this is the first time that this success has been achieved, and 
asthe region thus made accessible has been abandoned by the 
Chinese, it is inferred that our tea plantations of Hindustan may 
jn future supply the inhabitants of the vast region formerly known 
as Chinese ‘lartary with tea, which, as Sir R. Murchison oddly 
says, ‘they have scarcely tasted since they threw off the Chinese 

e.” As soon as trade is —— the process of exploration goes 
on rapidly, but there is hitherto no trade with the districts of 
Africa in which lie the great lakes, except that trade in slaves 
which Sir Samuel Baker is trying to abolish. 

A large portion of Sir R. Murchison’s address was occupied 
with geological discussion. We cannot help remarking that the 
discoveries of geologists, although of the highest possible import- 
ance, lack that popular interest which belongs to discoveries 
effected within the proper province of the Geographical Society. 
When Livingstone returns, as we trust he may, he will have a 
tale to tell which awakens the same kind of emotion as was 
felt by the citizens of San Lucar when the Vittoria anchored in 
that port, having gone forth on her voyage westward, and return- 
ing from the east. ‘To Sebastian del Cano, who succeeded to the 
eommand of her after the death of Magalhaens, was given by the 
King of Spain for crest a globe, and for motto Primus cireumdedisti 
me. Such an exploit can be performed but once, and there re- 
mains only to about it in after time. Yet it is not the fault 
of the existing Society that the ocean was so agpny ny, explored 
before its time, any more than certain writers are to blame be- 
cause Shakspeare thought of so many fine things before them. If 
the President and Secretary lament that they have no more dis- 
coveries to chronicle, there may be found, doubtless, in our navy, 
spirits who regret that they were not born before the Sea of Dark- 
ness had been illuminated in its most remote corners. The business 
of the present age is tocomplete the discoveries of the past by 
the application of more methodical processes and infinitely im- 

Ae machinery of investigation. ‘The last Nile Expedition” 
- a value of its own, and although it is just possible that the 
excavations of the Suez Canal could have been performed by the 
same labour which erected the pyramids, it is not possible that 
these excavations could have been examined with the results 
stated by Professor Owen in any other age than this. He arrived 
at the remarkable conclusion, that “ of fertile and habitable land 
is the most recent or ‘last formed, and it is that which 
yields the most ancient evidences of social and civilized man.” It 
may not be out of place to mention that the ancient Egyptians dis- 
played, among other signs of civilization, an interest in geography ; 
for one of their kings sent out a naval expedition from the Red 
Sea, which returned by the Mediterranean, having circumnavigated 
Africa, and it was from their priests that the Greeks pe the 
tradition of an island called Atlantis, opposite to the Pillars of 
Hercules, larger than Africa and Asia united, but which in one 
day and night was swallowed up by an earthquake and disappeared 
beneath the waters. 

There is still plenty of work for every sailor and geographer 
in observing and recording details of ocean routes which were 
opened by those who lived before them. There is also ample field 
for interesting labours in the department of antiquarian geography, 
as we may call it, which has been so successfully explored by the 
Secretary of the Society. One product of his research is the map 
of Duarte Lopes, mentioned by the President. Another is the 
demonstration that Australia, with whose discovery we are accus- 
tomed to connect the name of Cook, or at furthest that of Dam- 

ler, was explored both on its eastern and western sides by the 

‘ortuguese. The Secretary has told us that “the knowledge of 
this fact lay dormant till the close of the last century, hidden in 
the testimony of some French manuscript maps, whose worth and 
mportance, nay, even whose existence, appears to have been un- 
recognised till after the gallant Cook had completed his unrivalled 
series of explorations.” ‘The mention of the “insular continent” of 
Australia reminds us that there yet remains a field for terrestrial 
explorations, whence adventurous travellers may send home to 
future meetings of the Geographical Society narratives which 
shall gratify at once scientific at popular curiosity. It is remark- 
able that one of the early Portuguese accounts of Australia, which 
has been translated by the Secretary, is entitled, “ Information 
about the Golden Chersonese.” Yet until lately people who emi- 

ted to Australia no more expected to find gold there than did a 

tchman expect to find it in fis own country. 

We part from the Geographical Society with the hope that it 
may be able to - a next year of new discoveries, and with the 
assurance that, if these fail, it will entertain us almost equally with 


sion of the discoveries of bygone ages. 


SCULPTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE interrupt the series of our notices of the Academy 
. " Pictures to speak of the sculpture in this year’s Exhibi- 
tion. Sculpture has never yet in England succeeded in obtaining 
equal honours with her sister art. Though the elder of the 
two, and by old confession the higher and the more intellectual, 
among us she has everywhere to yield the precedence to Painting. 


She hardly brings money to any of her followers, except through 
the prosaic practice of portraiture ; her followers, with a few illus- 
trious exceptions, are mostly untrained men, who in every point 
rank, and deserve to rank, below their brother painters; we must 
confess in sadness that they know little about her, and the British 
public, by a natural result, knows less, And nowhere, it is a 
notorious fact, has this apathy to Sculpture been more marked than 
it was in Trafalgar Square. The two series of cellars, and whatever, 
in pre-historic times, preceded them in Somerset House, are now, 
happily, things of the past. Those rooms, to the uninitiated, 
always seemed to have been constructed on purpose to allow the 
works of the three or four Academician sculptors to be tolerably 
seen, whilst the works of all outsiders were ingeniously doomed to 
a kind of limbo; exhibited, so far as the locality was concerned, 
but in every other respect worse than invisible. And when we 
look at certain names on the list of recent Academical sculptors, 
and compare their works with those which a few contempora- 
neous outsiders have produced, it would be absurd to wonder 
at an impulse which may have been only one of simple self- 
preservation. 

However these things were, nunc tandem redit animus ; and, in 
that splendid series of rooms which we owe to the wise liberality 
of the present Academy, Sculpture has at least found a handsome 
and an accessible habitation. Yet,even here, and with a full con- 
fidence that there was every desire on the part of the building 
Council to do justice to this art, we cannot help observing that 
the more flourishing and brilliant younger sister has still contrived 
to maintain her social supremacy. Two of the three sculpture- 
rooms form the entrance and passage halls to the remaining ten ; 
and hence, although the light for sculpture requires even more 
elaborate arrangement than that for pictures, the light in these 
halls has been less arranged with a view to the contents, and 
more with a view to a general handsome effect, than elsewhere. 
The third room, or Gallery proper, is more strictly adapted for 
its purpose; or, we might rather say, is more adaptable, if the 
lower = of the large window were blocked up. We think also 
that a better distribution of the groups might be managed another 
year, so as to bring the better and more ornamental specimens 
together in a larger and more open semicircle. But we must 
couple this remark with the acknowledgment that on this occa- 
sion there were great difficulties in the way of a free disposition, 
and that the matter has, on the whole, been settled in a manner 
extremely creditable to the sculptor who was responsible, All we 
have to regret is that the materials were not more worthy of his 
care. But there are several exceptions, and to these we venture to 
hope that visitors will now pay that attention which is the first 
step in learning what to admire and what to avoid. 


yalty claims the first word. It would be an easy task to 
salute the bust of Her gy | with a few phrases of general polite- 
ness or flattering epithet. But we shall not pay H.R.H. Princess 


Louise the poor compliment of treating her en amateur. There 
is much likeness to life, and the likeness is also rendered in a v: 
leasing way, in this head of a mother, justly loved and honoured, 
y a gifted daughter. The pose is natural, the drapery we. 
imagined ; the temptations to over-ornament or trick of handling 
have been resisted in a spirit honourably true to the demands of 
real art. It is a more promising piece of sculpture than Miss 
Durant’s medallion below it. “ Your Royal Highness’s work,” 
we would whisper, “is quite equal to the average level of 
English busts. But there is a much better level than this, indeed 
a wholly different one, both in likeness to character and in execu- 
tion ; and a bust which reaches this, small and simple though it 
be as a piece of sculpture, ranks with the great, the eternal 
masterpieces of the art.” This level in art—or, to speak the 
truth, this level below which art is not—is conquerable by 
genius, and long labour, and indifference to flattery; qualities 
which must be born, not acquired; but there are also aids 
by which the artist may lighten the labour. ‘To study a few 

oroughly great models, and these only, to ise under the 
one or two (if they can be found) who really know their art, have 
been, in all times, the modes to which genius has had resort; nor 
does genius prove itself more decisively than by the evidence 
which it thus affords of the insight that recognises what is great, 
and the humility that gives up all to follow it. 

It is not from the simple _— due to a foreigner that we 
next notice M. d’Epinay’s “ Youthful Hannibal Strangling the 
Eagle, symbolical of the Wars between Carthage and Rome.” 
This group has been most carefully studied, and meets the 
difficult problem of presenting a good view on every side with 
success. The limbs (the legs in particular) and the body are 
modelled with much accuracy and closeness to nature. The dif- 
ficult a pe between the neck and the right shoulder may 
be singled out for special praise. The head also, carefully true 
to the persistent North-Atrican type, is a creditable piece of 
ethnological art. Yet we must regret to find the group wholly 
insufficient for its aim. It would task the ablest sculptor of 
any age to render the death-grapple of the iron-sinewed eagle 
and the supple youth, even if he did not add to his task that of 
symbolizing thereby the war between two mighty empires. Some 
image of the material struggle may be gained from Landseer’s 
noble picture, but we fail to find either of the required elements 
in M. d’Epinay’s group. The boy’s head has no ideal or elevated 
character—it is a Numidian, not a Hannibal; the eagle, the 
mere touch of whose claws would unfailingly have torn the 
muscles from the bone, clings to him far less like a foe than 
like the god’s messenger sent for Ganymede; whilst so slightly 
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has such a combat been realized, that the pressure of the boy's 
thumb has been treated as suflicient to paralyse his mighty power. | 
An honourable ambition has, no doubt, impelled the artist to | 
attempt here what is well nigh impossible. Ir we may judge by 
a miniature bust (No. 1,258, Vestibule), his genius lies more in | 
the direction of the graceful; nor, if this be so, need he regret his 
portion. Charm is much more the element of art than astonishment. 

Mr. Woolner’s “Ophelia” (1,248), like all similar subjects, | 
exposes itself to competition from that general idea of Ophelia’s 
appearance which every reader has framed with more or less distinct- 
ness. Hence, although the modelling and the execution display 
the thoroughness of our leading sculptor, it is probable that his 
treatment will not commend itself so universally as in the case of a 
subject created by the artist himself, or less familiar to our minds. 
Mr. Woolner’s Ophelia, though on the brink of death, has no 
sentimentalism or pretty despair; in her madness she is still the 
noble-natured Danish maiden, worthy of Hamlet in his saner and 
happier days. Her beauty of feature and limb is cast in a grand 
and powerful type. But a life-size scale is required to do justice to 
these qualities, 

Few other specimens of inventive sculpture deserve notice. 
The “Venus” (1,144), the “Eve” (1,189), the “Oenone” 
(1,224), are models smoothly reproduced. Mr. Fuller's “ Jael” 
(1,190) reminds one of the spurious sentiment of Mr. Story’s 
work. Mr. Noble’s Amy” (1,207) and Mr. Durham’s beggar 
(1,225) appeal to popular weakness and sentimentalism cf a 
lower order; they are altogether unsculptural. Mr. Munro’s 
“Undine ” (1,249) overhangs like a precipice, rather than floats 
like a spirit. ‘I'wo small groups by Mr. Adams-Acton (1,231, 
1,234) seem to aim at the look of bad antique bronzes, exhumed 
atter long oxidization; a trick which reappears in the animals 
by Mr. Boehm (1,197, &c.), figures designed in the showy, care- 
less style which delights the British vulgar, always ready to 
take slovenliness for spirit. Four bronze panels, for Calcutta, 
feebly modelled by Mr. Philip (1,251), are on a level with these 
works, which do nothing but harm to the cause of art. “ Throwing 
the Hammer” (1,203) is stiff, but has truth and energy. “ Saved 
from the Wreck,” ‘‘ Comus and the Lady,” the “Olympian Victor,” 
“ Sabrina,” are fair pieces of academical design. Mr. C. Marshall’s 
“Tryst” (1,246) isa pretty statuette, and true to Scottish charac- 
ter. Mr. Miller’s “ Viola” (1,186) is pleasing. Mr. Bell’s “ Last 
Kiss ” (1,240), though, as usual with this artist’s work, crudely 
modelled, yet displays, what is also usual with him, a definite 
and a really sculpturesque idea. These remarks may serve as our 
criticism on his group for the Albert Memorial, which is modelled 
on too small a scale to admit of more detailed analysis. The care- 
ful work bestowed on Miss Durant’s “ Ruth,” as on her group of 
two children cut across at the waist (1,185), loses its effect through 
the singular alienation from good taste and feeling for charm 
which this artist too often exhibits. 

The monumental work of the year is deplorable. Mr. Foley 
does not exhibit anything. Two recumbent figures show that 
without the ancient feeling it is of small use to adopt an ancient 
type. The one, to Lady Devon, is the least unsatisfactory; the other, 
to Archbishop Sumner, has « head apparently copied straight off 
from a cast atter death (so repulsive and formless are the features of 
the good old man), and a body badly imitated from the rudest of 
the Gothic effigies. It looks like one of those figures whom Dante 
saw “lapped in lead,” and who were not clothed so on account 
of saintly qualities. Yet this is by a full Academician! “Com- 
merce” and “ Agriculture,” by Mr. Bursil, designed for the Hol- 
born Viaduct, will justify the common sneer at the taste of the 
City. Dr. Livingstone, by Mrs. D. O. IIill, swaggers like a 
‘border rowdy.” India, for which the Government work is habi- 
tually jobbed in favour of bunglers, is to have the colossal Queen 
by Mr. Weekes (1,218), whose Sumner we have just noticed. We 
wonder how many hundred pounds the Indian Exchequer is to pay 
for this huge piece of coarse modelling. The kindest wish we can 
frame for the Dutch-looking lady whom Mr. Armstead presents as 
“ Chemistry ” (1,232) is that she ‘may be lifted somewhere far 
above earth and criticism into the recesses of the Albert Memorial. 
We at once invoke Mr. Layard’s love of art before the “ King 
Alfred,” by Mr. Philip, is placed within the Palace of Westminster. 
Better to wall up Barry’s niches than that they should be filled 
with such rubbish. And if Mr. Layard’s jurisdiction extended to 
Liverpool, we would predict a “happy despatch” for the marble 
Gladstone by Mr. Adams-Acton. This is a rickety-looking 
figure, huddled under a mass of what man-milliners call “ frogs,” 
with fidgety hands, and arms as inarticulate as those of a child’s 
favourite doll. The face expresses neither energy nor eloquence 
nor force of thought ; no man with such features could lead the 
House fora day. We are sorry that such a pitiable aflair should 
represent the Premier in his native town; but, remembering the 
bust of Mr. Gladstone which Mr. Adams-Acton exhibited some 
years ago, we cannot be surprised at the unredeemed failure of his 
more ambitious effort. 

Is it not provoking that works such as these, works so defective 
in style and life and beauty that they deserve only the criticism 
of silence, should be precisely those which will vex our eyes in 
public places, and confirm the general low impression of English 
sculpture Busts hide in the corners of staircases; monuments 
lurk on church-walls; but public statues we cannot avoid. Yet 
those above criticized are but fair samples of what is going on all 
over the kingdom and its dependencies (as, for example, the feeble 
and style-less Oastler group, by the above-mentioned Mr. Philip, | 


just put up at Bradford, and engraved in the J//ustrated News), and | 


will go on, till patrons and committees have discovered that sculp- 
ture cannot be judged like cheese, and that good work is to be had 
only of good artists. 

The busts and medallions seem to us to present a smaller 
number of interesting heads than usual. Nothing but a really 
gocd bust isa bearable thing; really good busts are, and always 
have been, very rare; the state of the art, in short, is not en- 
couraging to sitters. Look round those here; how few have any 
similarity to the real human face, with its infinite play of surface 
and variety of texture! Most of them rely for their effect on 
coarseness, or smoothness, or unsculptural devices. We may briefly 
classify, under the first head, 1,167 (Brodie) ; 1,291 (G.G. Adams) ; 
1,165 (A. Munro; 1,184 rather better) ; and 1,154 by Mr. Boehm; 
this being much the worst, as it unites the faults of coarseness and 
tasteless trickery. Altogether, Mr. Boehm seems to be aspiring, 
with success, to the level in art held by the late Baron Maro- 
chetti—unless that doubtful honour be destined for Mr. Story. 

Busts of the textureless style are Nos. 1,168 (Marshall Wood); 
1.243 (Durham) ; 1,262 (Mr. Thornycroft, a noticeably bad spe- 
cimen) ; 1,266 and 1,286 (Theed); 1,282 (Wyon, a curiosity of 
tameness, the subject considered); 1,159 and 1 7264 (Noble)— 
the worthless dvegs of Chantrey’s conventionalism. In the third 
class, where picturesqueness, a quality not compatible with sculp- 
tural style, is aimed at, we have 1,180 (Adams-Acton); 1,257 
and 1,261 (Boehm), two children whose pretty faces, not un- 
known to the world, left the artist no excuse for his bad work- 
manship; 1,280 (A. Munro), a lady’s head in a circle, whieh 
might properly serve as an ornament for the Sun Fire Office. 

Some better pieces we have already noticed. ‘To these let us 
gladly add Mr. Boehm’s “ Sir Coutts Lindsay ;” ‘ Mrs. Hornby,” 
and a Lady, full length (1,220), both by J. W. Wood (not the 
maker of 1,168); “Lady A. Gower,” by G. E. Ewing; “ Mr. 
Bright,” by N. Burnard; “ Mr. Cowper,” a posthumous likeness, 
by Mr. Butler, who has here shown much ability in dealing with 
a rather difficult subject. Perhaps none of these works, the last 
excepted, are thoroughly satisfactory in style; but we should 
haye many more as good or better, from artists whom at present we 
cannot praise, if it were once well understood what a bust ought 
to be. Mr. Woolner, as on former occasions, furnishes us with a 
few such; though we should be glad if he had the opportunity of 
showing what might be done in the direction of grace and charm, 
as well as of forcible expression and intellectual weight. In these 
qualities his portraits of “ Mr. Wilson” of Melbourne (1,151), 
and “ Mr. Pease’’ (1,241), ave conspicuous; one reads in them the 
mental characteristics which have given distinction to the ori- 
ginals—every line and curve of surface speaks as it does in nature. 
Fineness of a higher type, a greater air of sensibility, appear 
in the “ Frere” (1,285); if compared with the “ Lord Dartmouth” 
(1,286) close by, the wonderful difference between ability in 
reading a character, with skill in working it out in marble, and 
sculpture wholly wanting in these qualities, will strike the least 

ractised eye. But Mr. Woolner has been fortunate in finding his 

ighest success in his greatest subject, and the bust of Mr. Glad- 
stone which fitly meets the spectator’s eye on entering the mag- 
nificent halls of the Academy is a proof how far impressiveness 
and truth to life may be carried by the legitimate means of art. 
Sculpture, like painting, can give but one moment, it is true; 
every side of character cannot be taken at once. What marks the 
penetrative artist is that he rises to his occasion, that he gives the 
man in that aspect which is most characteristic of him. 
Gladstone’s head is one which presents so much as to be of great 
difficulty to an artist. What we admire Mr. Woolner’s bust for 
is that, with a far stronger general likeness than any other repre- 
sentation of the Premier has reached, this one places him before us 
pre-eminently as the statesman. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 


VHE two Societies in Pall Mall which have sustained with 
honour the art of Water-Colour Painting will, we trust, never 
suffer diminution through any threatened rivalry from the Aca- 
demy. We believe the best interests of art and of the public at 
large require that separate societies should be maintained for the 
= culture of the one branch of painting for which the Eng- 
lish have made themselves famous throyghout the world. It is 
notorious that Europe cannot produce another Gallery comparable 
to this of the Old Water-Colour Society. And amid many changes, 
by reason of the death of some members and the decadence or 
defalcation of others, this choice collection sustains to the present 
moment its supreme position. Here, from year to year, we have 
heen accustomed to trace the various phases of an art which, 
within its limits, attains to qualities more pure and subtle 
than are usually permitted to the grosser medium of oils. And 
though the public may have had to deplore the loss of Copley 
Fielding, William Hunt, and David Cox, and the secession to the 
Academy of Mr. Lewis, some compensation comes in the acqui- 
sition of Mr. Thomas Danby and Mr. Holman Hunt. On the 
whole we have seldom seen the Society in greater force than in 
the present year, nor the art of water-colour painting, notwith- 
standing innovations of opaque or tempera, with other tricks and 
devices, in a condition more healthful or more true to nature. 
Mr. Burne Jones has seldom shown himself so mysterious, 
miraculous, or medieval. “The Wine of Ciree ’—which obtains, 
as it deserves, 2 commanding position—is grand in theme aud ima- 
ginative in trex'ment. Dosso Dossi, a painter of wild, nightmare 
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fancy, has, in a composition in the Borghese Gallery, depicted the 
enchantress Circe clad in rich turban and robe of state, confident in 
the spell of her necromantic art; the accessories comprise a magic 
circle, 2 coat of mail, a dog, birds, hags, and knights. Mr. Burne 
Jones has adopted a reading wholly different ; the legend is less 
encumbered by circumstance, and perhaps all the more strong 
jn its spell upon the imagination. Stealthily does Circe, with 

json vial in hand, creep along, and we cannot but see, in her un- 
canny form and fiendlike intent, that mischief is brewing. Wild 
beasts of the forest prowl awaiting their prey ; the black leopard, 
here at home, cowers as his mistress comes. The subject, as 
we have said, is grand; the treatment not a little peculiar. 
It cannot be a secret that persons scarcely yet initiated into 
the mysteries of ultra-mediwvalism regard Mr. Jones’s habitual 

rformances as close upon the line which divides the sublime 
from the ridiculous. “St. George” is a saint supremely stiff, and 
the dragon seems some nondescript hybrid between a crocodile and 
a lobster. ‘ What a fool!” exclaimed a young lady of strong- 
minded turn, “that dragon must be, thus to hold up its head 
meekly just that the spear may smoothly slip down its throat.” 
Yet we confess that few pictures act more powerfully on the 
imagination than some of these; the joy may not bein a thing of 
beauty; the power of ugliness is walle vast; ‘like the basilisk, it 
fascinates, and is intolerable.” Most people indeed may feel that 
the style of Mr. Burne Jones is difficult quite to justify on the side 
of simple nature ; his art may be best accepted as something trans- 
mitted through long vistas and shadowy traditions of the past. Few 
will fail to recognise in these pictures, repellent though they may 
often be, deep significance, with very much of the earnestness we 
fondly cherish in the Italian pre-Raffaelites. Most people may 

ssibly regret that qualities so rare should be marred by manner- 
ism, yet it may be wise to accept what is set before us, and rest 
thankful. At all events, such art, if not quite justifiable, may be 
salutary as a protest against the low naturalism and the unimagi- 
ative literalness of modern schools. 

“Cassandra Fedele” is the name given by Mr. Frederick 
Burton to one of the most retined and studious pictures of the 
‘year. This lady of noble family, born in Venice in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, gave such signal proof of talent that at an 
early age her father provided for her instruction in Greek and 
Latin literature, in history, philosophy, theology, and eloquence ; 
while, in the superlative language of eulogy, we are assured that 
music and poetry served only as her pastime. ‘The Latin orations of 
Cassandra Fedele became famous, and special mention is made 
of one in praise of the Belles-Lettres at which the Doge and 
Senators of Venice were present. Thus it is easy to believe, in the 
words of M. Rio, that Cassandra Fedele “ était devenue pour les 
Vénitiens une espéce de Muse nationale.” Such is the character 
Mr. Burton undertakes to bring before our notice. ‘The lady stands 
pensive, expectant of inspiration; her hands, musical in form as 
inaction, are ready to vibrate in response to thought and emotion. 
A lute, fit symbol of a Muse, she is about to touch, and before her 
lies a volume of poetry. ‘The surroundings of the chamber be- 
speak a life in converse with literature and art. The picture 
accords with the spirit of the theme; it rises, like the character 
depicted, above the level of common life. Specially subtle are 
the drawing, the colour, and the treatment. We recognise the 
presence of a beauty and of a balanced harmony in decorative 
accessories which recall pleasantly the school of Luini and the 
wall pictures in the church of San Maurizio, Milan. It is rare 
that we can trace among living artists a knowledge of historic 
schools, so exclusively are they given either to the model to be 
copied or to the fashion of the moment which it may be most 
profitable to follow. 

Mr. John Gilbert has in his time been indebted almost as 
much to Rembrandt and Rubens as to nature herself. Thus 
a small drawing on the first screen from “Gil Blas” has 
evidently, in the management of light and of colour, much in 
common with the Dutch masters. The style of Mr. Gilbert 
may have been occasionally disfigured by rant and fustian, yet 
ever and anon we come upon touches worthy of a poet, as in 
the picturesque though not precisely Shakspearian “ Burial of 
Ophelia.” Solemnly and sadly they bear her away to her grave 
in the shadowy wood. ‘The gravedigger in the foreground may 
be rather conventional and coarse ; such figures, however, we have 
long learnt to tolerate in the clever compositions of Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Carl Haag is another painter who has a certain showy 
mastery over effect. His “High Priest at Nablous reading the 
Pentateuch ” is large, elaborate, and pretentious; we admire the 
mechanism, yet dislike the art. We pass to the contributions of 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Shields, and Mr. Pinwell, severally 
good in somewhat distinctive ways. Mr. Watson, when he paints, 
orrather plasters, “ the peacock,” though powerful, becomes garish. 
The ladies who assist in the ceremony of carrying this bird of 
bright plumage combine the charms of a dairymaid with the 
dignity of the Queen of the Adriatic. This clever and brilliant 
drawing, however, may recall less the style of Paul Veronese than 
of our own Mr. Calderon. Finer by far for pure art quality is 
Mr. Watson’s unpretentious drawing, “The Family Pew.” “Mr. 

amont’s one contribution, ‘‘Glasgerion,” shows progress, not- 
withstanding that again he concocts sentiment with fog and 
smoke. ‘The forms require definition, the figures accent, while the 
shadows need lighting up. ‘This refined essence of poetry lacks 
substance ; even imagination may need a substratum in fact. My. 
Shields continues, in a pretty liitle picture of children, to show 
himself the good draughtsman: he evokes expression out of form, 


but his colour is unpleasantly ruddy, and the execution rather 
muddled. This artist has done nothing so good as the “ bread 
Watchers” of a former season. Mr. Johnson still finds it to his 
advantage to borrow from the French ; “ ‘The Burnt Letter” might 

ass for a tasteful Parisian picture. A word of congratulation 
is due to Mr. Pinwell on his first and favourable appearance 
within these walls; at the same time we would condole with the 
Dudley Gallery for the loss it has sustained. Hard indeed seems 
the lot which subjects the “General Society” to repeated repri- 
sals. No sooner does an artist prove his power in Piccadilly than 
he is carried off asa prize to Pall Mall. It is not long since the 
capture of Mr. Lamont was effected, and now Mr. Pinwell follows. 
The new-comer announces his advent by three capital achievements, 
somewhat after the manner of Mr. Walker, brilliant and opaque, ori- 
ginal yet eccentric. “ A Seat in St. James’s Park ” is the best, “ The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin” the most peculiar. “Great rats, small rats, 
lean rats, brawny rats, brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats ” 
(N.B. this is poetry ; vide Mr. Browning) come tumbling out to 
listen to the shrill notes of “ The Pied Piper of Hamlin.” The 
whole scene, as depicted in circumstantial detail by Mr. Pinwell, 
is to the last degree clever and comic. Perhaps the grotesque 
may dominate too strongly; the “ pied piper” is turned into the 
mountebank, and thus the painter does violence to Mr. Browning's 
gracefully tripping lines :— 

Into the street the piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while. 

The landscapes are up to accustomed standards; they are varied 
yet monotonous, original yet commonplace. The members, in fact, 
after their habitual routine, persevere with most praiseworthy intent 
in repeating whatever they can do well. Mr. Birket Foster occu- 

ies the place of honour by the largest picture we remember to 

ave seen from his easel—* The Meet.” But with greater scale he 
has not gained larger manner. The composition wants unity, the 
component parts are scattered, the execution is dotty rather than 
broad ; indeed, the picture might with advantage be divided into 
a number of smaller pictures and put into separate frames. We 
need not add, however, that Mr. Foster cannot fail to be sparkling, 
charming, and clever Other painters of landscape sink detail into 
tone, and seek expression through aspects of light or ope of colour. 
Perhaps little that is new, though much that may be good, will be 
expected from veterans like Mr. Richardson, Mr. Paimer, or Mr. 
Branwhite. In such drawings as “ Loch Awe’ Mr. Richardson 
repeats himself after a well-known recipe ; his landscapes are as 
decorative on the walls as blue, red, and yellow bottles in chemists’ 
windows. Mr. Palmer recounts “ Pompeian Memories”; purple 
mountains and storm-clouds bound the distance ; across the fore- 
ground a broad shadow sweeps, while among the ruined streets 
and temples of Pompeii glows golden light. The colour is intense, 
yet balanced. These are not so much “ Memories” as visions. 
Mr. Branwhite produces a noble dtawing, lustrous in deep-toned 
harmonies—“ A Mountain-Stream, Evening.” Mr. Newton seizes 
on the same time of day in “Shades of Evening.” The plain 
sleeps in shadow, the mountain still glows in sunshine—an effect 
often attempted, but seldom perhaps with so just a relation 
in the contrast of cool and warm colour. Comparisons might 
be instituted between the kindred yet diverse styles of Mr. 
George Fripp and Mr. Thomas Danby, each colourists, each 
observant of atmospheric conditions ; the one may suggest Copley 
Fielding, the other Turner. Mr. George Fripp has scarcely 
this year sought out new ideas, nor has Mr. Danby produced 
any results of which he has not before favoured us with the 
antecedents. Indeed, it appears to be only by way of rare ex- 
ception that an artist is blessed with a novel thought anywhere, 
so much more easy is it to go on with what has proved a success 
than to open fresh ground. Very much, indeed, in this Gallery 
might be dismissed with the simple remark that we have seen 
it all before; still thos: who have joy in art, as art, come with 
untired zest to variations on well-known themes, just as the ear 
dwells on slight modifications in favourite melodies. The analo- 
gies often conjectured to subsist between colours and musical 
scales might receive illustration in such expressly chromatic com- 
positions as “‘ Genoa” by Mr. Holland; the artist plays with his 
pigments as a musician with notes of the piano or violin. Some 
of Mr. Holland’s drawings, however, like the later works of 
Beethoven, are, save to the initiated, unintelligible. But genius, 
even though run wild, is better than no genius at all. This Society 
numbers among its younger members earnest students still on the 
look out for truths yet undiscovered. Yet it is now some 
time since that Mr. Boyce found out that red roofs and brick 
walls contrast well with cabbage greens; the drawings of this 
artist, if monotonous, must be accepted as student works. So too 
the landscapes of Mr. Powell. “Ben Nevis” is a grand study 
of cloud, mountain, and lake. An arduous task, assuredly, did 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, another observant student of nature, set 
himself when he essayed to map out from bird's-eye view 
“ Loch Coruishk.” The feat is more astounding than agree- 
able. The artist evidently was near to the catastrophe of 
finding the subject coming to pieces under his hand; the scene 
threatened to resolve itself into chaos. Yet among manifest 
merits may especially be admired decision of form just when 
in danger of being lest, the presence cf colour in its absence, and 
the consciousness of light in shadow. Altogether we have here 
an abstruse problem nearly, but not quite, solved. Like criticism 
muy be directed at the clever but eccentric drawings by which 
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Mr. Holman Hunt makes his presence feit for the first time within 
this Gallery. In “ the Interior of the Cathedra! at Salerno” the 
artist challenges difficulty and courts defeat. Only by infinite 
subtlety in form, light, and colour is confusion averted, and rela- 
tive distance preserved. “Moonlight at Salerno,” the remaining 
contribution of Mr. Holman Hunt, is for most people too blue ; 
perhaps, however, scarcely for those who have watched the sea by 
night in southern latitudes. The artist has gained great lustre on 
a low scale, and this proves his skill; certainly his iridescent and 
opalesque colours are specially lovely. Such brilliancy seems to 
bear out a boast we used to hear, that the moon of Italy is as 
bright by night as the sun of England by day. 

The Institute, alias the New Water-Colour Society, merits a 
word of encouragement in its recent endeavours to revert to 
nature, and return to ways of truth and soberness. The conven- 
tional high art, the stilted and vapid ideal, which have long taken 
possession of this Gallery, are fortunately giving place to styles 
simple, straightforward, and honest. Mr. Edward Corbould, 
however, stands out in brilliant and defiant exception to growing 
simplicity, and certainly the painter of anything half so fine as 
“Joan of Arc forsaken” need never look once at nature again. 
Mr. Guido Bach is also far too poetic to listen to common sense ; 
he and his countryman, Mr. Carl Haag, dip apparently into one 
colour-box, and drink from the same perennial fount of inspiration, 
even to the dregs. Mr. Carl Werner—yet one more German 
who, with a shrewd eye for business, seeks fame and fortune in 
London—paiuts “The Memnons in Moonshine” ; spectres illu- 
mined as by the Bude light, which might appear on the stage as 
companions to Professor Pepper’s patent ghost. The Institute, in 
fact, has been, of old, privileged ground for such scenic eflects. 
Here is a brilliant landseape trio, performed, by kind permission of 
the hangers, in one perpendicular line, wherein the executants are 
Mr. Aaron Penley, who plays variations on the “ Lake of Llan- 
beris” ; Mr. Harry Johnson, who seems to have witnessed, after 
his usual good luck, a vision of blazing sunset on the ‘ Coast 
of Porto d@’Anzio”; while for Mr. Mogford is reserved some- 
thing sentimental and sorrowful “by the sad sea waves,” 
where a woman weeps, We fear the thing may have been per- 
—— before, for truly there is nothing new under sunset. 

e have a more simple sentiment in some exquisite drawings by 
Mr. Hine. On the other hand, Mr. Edmund Warren, clever 
though he be, seems more and more to degenerate into an opacity 
of laborious detail abhorrent alike to art and to nature. Among 
truth-seeking figure-painters not yet misled by ambition we 
gladly call attention to Mr. Luson Thomas, Mr. C. Green, Mr. 
Kilburne, and Mr. Valentine Bromley. On the whole we incline 
to look favourably upon the fortunes of the Institute, especially if 
it will but forsake what is false and florid, and rest coutent with 
such simplicity and truth as may be found through strict study of 
nature 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


JROBErtT LE DIABLE, the next work that calls for no- 
tice, was a fresh instance of an opera represented by Mr. 
Mapleson’s singers upon Mr. Gye’s stage. All the parts of import- 
ance, with the exception of Raimbaud, the least important, were 
assigned to artists from Her Majesty’s Theatre. Madlle. Tietjens 
layed Alice; Mdlle. Ima di Murska, the Princess; Signor 
ongini, Robert; and Signor Foli, Bertram. Signor Arditi, 
moreover, was in the orchestra. The performance generally was 
hardly more fortunate than that of Gwillawme Tell, a short time 
previously. Mdlle. Tietjens, who had met with a severe accident at 
rehearsal, was still very much indisposed; nor is the Norman 
peasant girl just now a character at all fitted to the eminent Teu- 
tonicsongstress, certain physical conditions needless to specily being 
indispensable to its adequate embodiment. Signor Mongini pro- 
duces more than one striking vocal effect in Robert, but he has yet 
to perfect his conception and tone down his execution. Bertram 
is at present beyond the means, whether vocal or dramatic, of 
Signor Foli; and indeed, since the days when Herr Formes 
was in his prime, the like criticism may apply with more 
or less truth to every Bertram we have seen. About Sig- 
nor Corsi, upon whom devolved the comparatively small part of 
Raimbaud, there is little or nothing to say. He should be styled 
the lesser Corsi, inasmuch as another Corsi, if not great, 
ened nevertheless than he, was yet to come from Lisbon. The 
t sustained character in the entire performance was that of the 
Princess; and the sensation of the evening was created by Madlle. 
di Murska, in the well-known concert-hacknied air, “ Roberto, o 
tu che adoro” (“ Robert, toi que j’aime”), into which she threw 
an expression as intense as it was natural. This exhibition of 
genuine feeling suddenly aroused the audience from an apathy 
that had prevailed from the beginning of the evening. Alto- 
gether the revival of Meyerbeer’s once most popular work, which 
many amateurs (despite the Huguenots) still persist in regarding as 
his finest, was not encouraging ; and we doubt whether its popu- 
larity will ever be renewed until the advent of some new and 
young phenomenon, to present us once more, as was done by Jenny 
ind in 1847, with an ideal Alice. 

Up to this period the result of the “ coalition ” was by no means 
equal to anticipation. The theatre, in repute at all events, had vir- 
tually gaiued little or nothing ; while the public had been mulcted 
of nearly all those advantages to which it is accustomed to look 
from a rivalry conducted on either side with spirit and enterprise. 
Formerly, in the early season, at least some unknown singers were 
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heard at one theatre, and an unknown opera or two at the other; 
but this time neither unknown singers nor unknown operas were 
forthcoming. With respect to singers, we have lost Signor Mario 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, M. Gassier, &c., all special favourites; with 
respect to operas, we have not had a single novelty; and with re- 
spect to conductors, in lieu of Mr. Costa at one theatre and 
Signor Arditi at the other, we have had Signors Arditi and Li 
Calsi, temporarily deposing each other, to the detriment of the 
orchestra and the advantage of nobody. If on one occasion 
people felt moved to exclaim—* after all the Covent Garden 
orchestra is still what Costa made it, still the orchestra of orches- 
tras”—on the very next, in all probability, the judgment was 
reversed. This should not be at the Royal Italian Opera. Noblesse 
oblige; and the time when the musical director of that great 
establishment, parodying the motto of the French De Rohan, could 
proudly exclaim—“Costa suis!”—is already beginning to be 
regretted, 

On the evening of the 4th of May, however (a date to be al- 
ways remembered in the annals of Her Majesty’s Theatre, as the 
date of the appearance of Jenny Lind), the house was crowded to 
the roof, and pleasurable excitement was visibly imprinted on 
every countenance. The piece announced was, nevertheless, one 
of the stalest of the stale—no other than Lucia di Lammermoor, 
But the lady put down for the character of the heroine was as 
young and fresh as the sadly worn opera of Donizetti was the 
opposite. How suddenly Madlle. Christine Nilsson rose to fame, 
when, two years since, she came forth as the pale and erring 
Violetta, none of our music-loving readers can have forgotten, 
Last year, when the performances took place at Drury Lane, she 
was the mainstay of her director, just as, the, year before, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, she had been his saviour. Within the short 
period during which we have krown her, Madlle. Nilsson has be- 
come as renowned in France as in England; for, whatever our 
complacent neighbours may pretend, Paris of recent years has 
borrowed its tone in operatic matters from London—not London 
from Paris. It did so with Alboni; it did so with Adelina Patti; 
and now once more ‘it has done so with Christine Nilsson, who 
till after her first engagement here had been allowed to remain 
in comparative obscurity at Paris. As the Viennese could not see 
Schubert for Beethoven, so the Parisians could not see Christine 
Nilsson for Miolan Carvalho, Madame Carvalho was not only 
mistress of the fair young Swede, who served under her at the 
Théatre Lyrique; she was also (of course involuntarily) her evil 
genius. One brief summer London season, however, set matters 
right. Madlle. Nilsson returned to Paris with a cubit added to her 
artistic stature, and wasimmediately everywhere in request. The 
sequel—the engagement at the Académie Impériale, the opera of 
Humilet, the Ophelia mania, and the remainder—need not be told. 
That Hamlet may speedily be brought out at Covent Garden is 
the unanimous wah. Every one is longing to hear and to see 
Madlle. Nilsson (for either is a privilege) in some new part. Not 
that the public are tired of witnessing her impersonation of Lucia, 
Martha, Violetta, and Margaret; but that the desire exists to test her 
in some part of her own original creation, her assumption of which 
is not likely to invite comparison with that of any of her prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, We have nothing new to say of her 
Lucia, except that while the voice seemed as fresh and sympathetic 
as before, and the singing more than ever brilliant and refined, 
the acting generally showed a sensible advance in histrionic 

ower. ‘Lhere was at one time a certain marble-like coldness about 
Madile. Nilsson’s stage demeanour, even in situations requiring 
the most unreserved abandon; but this has apparently departed, 
and we have now a genuine lifelike portraiture of the unhappy 
bride, from the first scene, with the meeting and parting of the 
lovers, to the last, with the mental frenzy that culminates in 
suicide. A Lucy more comely to behold has seldom appeared on 
the operatic boards; aud this used to make Madlle. Nilsson’s 
assumed frigidity all the more provoking. The greater the 
satisfaction, then, felt by her many admirers at her evident 
resolve to become as thorough a mistress of one department 
of her art as of the other, an ag ome actress no less 
than an accomplished singer. Madlle. Nilsson’s second appear- 
ance was in M. Flotow’s Martha—an opera in the f'rench 
style, composed by a Russian, and as unlike the genuine French 
style (of Auber, for example) as pinchbeck is to gold. The 
Lady Enrichetta of the gifted lady stood in want of no improve- 
ment that we can imagine; and to deseribe her singing in the 
quartet at the spinning-wheel, or her delivery of the “ Last Rose 
of Summer,” of which she persistently, even when encored, 


‘adopts the Italian version, would be a waste of words. Martha 


is an opera for children, young and old, not for men and women. 
The music is insignificant from first to last. Admitting a certain 
liveliness in the first two acts, and especially certain graceful 
prettinesses in the second, which not the less owes its princi 

attraction to the Irish melody to which reference has been made, 
the rest, apart from the vulgar apostrophe to beer, put into the 
mouth of Plumkett, a nonentity who acts perpetually as foil to his 
brother nonentity, Lionel, is mere drivel. How Martha has kept 
the stage so long it is not easy to understand. Doubtless, “ Qui 
sola, vergin rosal’ (that eternal “ Last Rose”) has had something to 
do with it; but the real siuners have been the prime donne, from 
Angiolina Bosio downwards, who have delighted in warbling this 
sentimental ditty, and in seeing themselves adored by a half 
witted gentleman-farmer. It is a pity that Lady Henriette, 
ou le Marché de Richmond, was ever metamorphosed from 4 
ballet into an opera, Perhaps, one of these days, M. Flotow, 
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who seems to have spent some years of his life in considering 
and reconsidering, modelling and remodelling, his precious piece 
of work, will again transform it from an opera into an ora- 
torio. There at all events it must rest at a standstill, seeing 
that from the lowest it will have risen to the highest sphere of 
the musical art, and can go no higher. To Martha succeeded La 
Traviata—tears after onions, for when the one has been given, 
the other seems to follow as a matter of necessity. In Signor 
Verdi’s opera, however (the opera which introduced Madlle. 
Nilsson to an English audience), there is, notwithstanding the un- 
savoury incidents of its libretto, a considerable amount of dramatic 
expression, and no little music alike tuneful, original, and effec- 
tive. The part of the heroine affords wide scope for an actor's 
talent; and in this, even more than in Lucia, Madlle. Nilsson 
finds opportunities for demonstrating the remarkable progress she 
has made since she was last among us. Guarding in a measure 
that reserved behaviour which in certain positions makes it diffi- 
cult for us to believe that in her we behold the “ unfortunate ” 
whose end, while a matter of retributive justice, is yet, as things 
turn out, to be lamented, Madlle. Nilsson imparts a degree of 
animation to the earlier scenes which occasionally reminds us of 
Piccolomini, the first representative of the character in England 
(1856), though she never gives way to that unrestrained /aissez 
aller which, in the eyes of uncompromising judges, was the cardinal 
sin of Piccolomini’s too famous assumption. In the second act, 
where, moved by the earnest solicitations of the elder Ger- 
mont, Violetta writes the fatal letter which deprives her of 
her lover, and in the last, when, as the sequel of a crowd 
of unpleasant details, she dies in the presence of Alfredo 
and his father, Madlle. Nilsson showed herself fully equal 
to the dramatic requirements, and both surprised and charmed 
the audience. In short, her Violetta is now quite equal, 
if not superior, to her Lucia. How admirably she gives the 
music—from “ Libiamo, libiamo,” and “ Ah fors’ e lui,” with its 
cabaletta, ‘Sempre libera,” of the first act, to the monotonous and 
lachrymose duet with Alfredo, “ Parigi o cara,” and the repugnant 
death-wail, of the last—we need not say. It would be diflicult to 
imagine it given better. As the heroine of Fuust—or Faust e 
Margherita, following the title adopted at Covent Garden—the 
voice, singing, features, and stage deportment of Madlle. Nilsson 
are familiar to English audiences. Her impersonation of this most 
interesting character is very much what it was last year, with the 
difference that to the scenes of the Cathedral and the Prison she 
brings a force and intensity which she has never before exhibited— 
at least in our experience. Her Margaret is now as poetically 
truthful as, judged simply from a musical point of view, it is irre- 
proachable; and, without further comment, we may leave it to 
make its own impression. Madlle. Nilsson’s companions in Lucia 
were Signor Bulterini, whose Edgardo was in some points more 
effective than could have been anticipated, Mr. Santley, whose 
Enrico is now the best on the stage, Signors Marino and Foli; in 
Martha, Signor Mongini was her Lionel, and Mr. Santley his 
Plumkett, Nancy—Enrichetta’s friend and confidant—being repre- 
sented by Madlle. Grossi, a contralto, whose voice, heavy, though 
rich in quality, is not well suited to the music; in La Traviata 
Signor Naudin played the extremely ungrateful part of Alfredo, 
and Signor Graziani that of Alfredo’s father, if possible even a 
weightier infliction. There were two novelties in the “cast” of 
M. Gounod’s opera. First we had a new Faust, in Signor Corsi, 
from Lisbon (already named), who by his performance of this 
character, the merits of his predecessor borne in mind, fully 
established his claim to the title of the greater Corsi, although 
hardly to that of the great Corsi. This gentleman, we believe, 
was in London, some ten years since, when Mr. E. T. Smith pre- 
sided over the destinies of Italian Opera; but what ave his 
antecedents and what were his achievements at that epoch we 
are unable toremember. He has a light tenor voice, which, when 
he does not force it (as he too frequently does), is agreeable 
enough; and he is quite at ease on the stage. Further than this, 
at present, we have nothing to say about Signor Corsi, unless it 
be that, on the whole, he made a sufficiently favourable though 
no means strong impression. The other novelty was the 
ephistopheles of Signor Graziani, about which the less said the 
better. Signor Graziani was master neither of the music nor of the 
character ; and, indeed, the music is as much beyond the capacity 
of his voice as the character seems beyond the reach of his intel- 
ligence. Madlle. Scalchi was a very acceptable Siebel, and Mr. 
Santley, as usual, the Valentine of Valentines. 

Close upon the appearance of one of the “stars” of the season 
(for it is evident that the “coalition ” is to depend, not upon 
operas, but upon “stars ’’) followed that of another—Madame Ade- 
lina Patti. Among the acquisitions made by Mr. Gye, since he 
undertook the direction of the Royal Italian Opera, foremost of 
all stands Madame Patti. This very gifted artist, who made her 
début here on the 14th of May, 1861, as a girl of scarcely eighteen, 
and by her performance of Amina, in the Sonnambula, at once took 
musical London by storm, has been the chief attraction of the theatre 
ever since. And no wonder, for, with endowments far beyond the com- 
mon, she has studied her art perseveringly and conscientiously. At- 
tractive and full of promise from the beginning, she has never been 
Content to stand still, but has laboured to such excellent purpose 

she now deservedly occupies a first place in the very first rank 
of her profession. That Adelina Patti was a genius could not fail 
to be discovered by all capable judges at the very outset of her 
career—a genius both as comedian and singer ; and those who fore- 
great things of her future have not turned out false prophets. 


Her performance the other night, as Amina, her original 
Tessai in England, was from first to last enchanting. It mtn. 
hardly possible that she could be better than before. Better, 
nevertheless, she was; refined and delicate touches, here and 
there, in almost every scene, showing how eo! she must 
have been engaged during the interval in perfecting that 
which, by those accustomed to look upon art as simply a 
diversion, was already recognised as perfection. We do not 
hesitate to say that the finale of the second act of the Son- 
nambula, as represented Madame Patti, is equal to any- 
thing witnessed on the lyric boards for a generation past. No 
such Amina as her’s, oolhing, in fact, approaching to such an 
Amina, has been seen in our time; and we may well despair of 
anything worthier of its kind. Having said which, we forbear 
from entering into details that, in reference to a subject so familiar, 
would only tax the patience of our readers. Madame Patti was 
well supported by Signor Mongini, whose Elvino is thorough] 
genial and good. As much cannot be said for Signor Bagagiolo’s 
Rodolpho—very nearly the worst we remember ; nor are we able 
to give one word of praise to the Lisa of Madlle. Locatelli, some 
of whose former achievements had led us to hope for a more 
than usually spirited representation of that by no means 
insignificant character. Madame Patti's next appearance was 
as Adina in Don Pasquale, and her third, as Rosina in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia, As the scheming widow and the rebel- 
lious ward, all the world knows, she is equally charming. 
She acts both characters to admiration; and in Donizetti’s comic 
music—a pale reflex in this particular instance (unlike the Elisir 
d Amore, bis masterpiece) of the comic music of Rossini—all the 
world equally knows, she is just as much at home as in that of 
Rossini himself. It is, indeed, her extraordinary versatility, her 
intimate familiarity with the various phases under which the 
lyrie drama presents itself, that affords one of the most signal 
proofs of Madame Patti’s genius. Of her Adina, as of her Rosina, 
we have spoken more than once at length; but while each is 
beyond reproach, we may suggest that in the “ Lesson-scene” of 
the Barbiere she might introduce something else than the bolero 
from the Vépres Siciliennes, which, brilliantly as she sings it, is 
quite out of place; and that for the inevitable “ encore,” she 
should cease to give the ballad of “ Home, sweet home,” which, 
whether Rosina be regarded as the heroine of Beaumarchais or as 
the heroine of Rossini, is equally inappropriate. Madame Patti 
appears to be in greater favour than ever with the public this 
year, if we may judge by the enthusiasm she creates at every one 
of her performances. 

Any further reference to Don Pasquale and the Barbiere would be 
unnecessary but for the fact that a new “ buffo” appeared in each 
—as the hero of the former, and as Don Basilio in the latter. 
Signor Bottero’s reputation in Italy has been chiefly acquired at 
minor theatres, and especially as the representative of Don Buce- 
falo, in Signor Cagnoni’s opera of that name. We have not yet 
enjoyed the privilege of making acquaintance with Don Bucefalo ; 
and ‘all we can say at present of Signor Bottero is, that both his 
Don Pasquale and his Don Pasilio are, at the best, mediocre—as 
noisy, pretentious and obtrusive as they are destitute of humour. 
If these be criterions it is very difficult to account for so wide 
a Continental renown; but, perhaps, Don Bucefalo (which is 
to be produced this evening) will set matters right. Let us 
hope so. Meanwhile we have only to add that the parts of Dr. 
Malatesta and Ernesto, in Don Pasquale, are indifferently well 
sustained by Signors Cotogni and Naudin; that in I/ Barbiere 
Signor Mongini surprised everybody by his very natural as- 
sumption of the character and his fluent delivery of a large part 
of the music of Almaviva; and that the other chief parts in 
Rossini’s comic masterpiece were sustained by Signors Cotogni and 
Ciampi (Figaro and Don Bartolo), as of yore. 

To conclude, the subscribers to the Royal Italian Opera are 
eagerly looking forward to something new—whether it be Otello, 
with Madlle. Nilsson as Desdemona, Dinorah, or L’ Etoile du Nord 
(the first the most desirable), with Madame Adelina Patti as the 
heroine, or the Hamlet of M. Thomas (for Madlle. Nilsson)—the 
rehearsals of which last, we hear, have already begun. The thirst 
for novelty, indeed, has become little short of intense. 


THE DERBY. 


A= every year there is some one horse in the Derby, 
not necessarily the first favourite, but, for all that, the 
popular idol. Last year, despite the immense a of Lady 
Elizabeth, the public sympathies were all with Blue Gown ; and 
this year Belladrum was the object of similar favour. Partly 
because Mr. Merry’s horses are always trusted by the public; 
partly because of Belladrum’s brilliant performances as a two- 
year-old; partly because he has been about the best-abused 
animal of the century; and partly because he so nearly suc- 
ceeded in confounding his enemies at Newmarket in the Two 
Thousand. So, while it was generally feared that Pretender 
must win, it was almost universally hoped that Belladrum might 
win. Pero Gomez, naturally considered as the only rival to this 
pair from whom danger need be apprehended, has declined of 
late in public estimation because Duke of Beaufort, whom he 
defeated by a neck only in the Newmarket Biennial, was beaten 
out of sight a fortnight later by Pretender and Belladrum. It 
was also understood that he had lost his trial at Kingsclere, but if 
it is true that he was set to run Blue Gown at a difference of 
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12 lbs. only, it is not wonderful that he was beaten. Sir Joseph 
Hawley always tries his horses very highly; but such a trial as 
that would have reduced the Derby to that certainty so often 
redicted, so rarely accomplished. Setting aside these three— 
lladrum, Pretender, and Pero Gomez—it was difiicult to find 
any other candidates with even a faint chance of success. It was 
not possible to believe that any of the horses that ran in the Two 
Thousand and could not get within lengths of the leading pair 
could reverse that running at Epsom, and the rumours of a pro- 
mising outsider were fainter than ever, though some of the New- 
market people entertained a high opinion of Rupert. Thus it 
must be confessed that the Derby this year awakened sin- 
gularly little interest. It was so obvious that one of three—and, 
as the day drew nearer and the truth about Belladrum became 
better known, that one of two only—would win, that people 
accepted the fact as settled, and preferred to speculate on what 
might have « chance of scrambling into the third place. And the 
majority of the probable runners were so much on a par that 
there was a fine tield for guess-work on this point. The result 
completely justified these anticipations, Pretender and Pero 
Gomez as nearly as possible ran a dead heat, and half a dozen 
horses made an equally close struggle for the third place. There 
was never a better jinish for the Derby; there were never so many 
horses resolutely ridden out for place honours. 

The paddock, as usual, attracted an inconveniently large assem- 
blage of spectators, but those who had hoped to scrutinize Pretender 
and his stable companions, Thorwaldsen and Lord Hawthorn, were 
disappointed, for this trio only came into the enclosure for about a 
quarter of a minute, and were then summarily transferred to the 
vicinity of the starting-post, and appeared no more till the time 
arrived for the preliminary canters. The rest of the twenty-two 
starters (four more than last year) were paraded in the paddock, 
but the crowding and mobbing was so excessive that it was diffi- 
cult for some of them to move about, and almost impossible, with- 
out making great physical exertions, to get a fair view of either 
Belladrum or Pero Gomez. The former of these two, indeed, was 
so much surrounded by eager spectators that his trainer had to take 
him elsewhere to be saddled; but it may be mentioned that a 
better-tempered string of horses was rarely subjected to so intru- 
sive a scrutiny. They all bore the jostling and hustling with 
wonderful equanimity, without evincing any signs of nervous- 
ness or fretfulness, and to this cause must be attributed also the 
unwonted absence of false starts, for which the Derby of 1869 
will be remarkable. Border Knight and Martyrdom were walked 
about and saddled near Hermit’s tree, and, like Hermit, they were 
not much troubled by the number of their admirers. Ladas seemed 
not to have grown much, and went very stiffly on his hind 
legs. Rupert was remarked for his size and his colour; Ethus was 
rather admired, and his Sussex friends protested he was in fine 
condition. Duke of Beaufort and The Drummer never looked 
better, and De Vere was in beautiful condition. He is an elegant 
little horse, full of quality, but altogether too smail for a race of 
this description. Pero Gomez was full of muscle and power, bué 
never was and never will be a beauty; and turning from him to 
Belladrum the contrast was remarkable. As far as appearances 
went, nothing in the paddock could be compared with Mr. Merry’s 
horse, who looked and moved like the veal aristocrat of the party. 
Perry Down attracted a good number of admirers, but the recent 
victories of his trial horse, Trocadero, and of his stable companion, 
Consul, were the cause of much of the attention that was paid to 
him. Unquestionably, however, he is a fine, strongly-framed horse, 
and ran couspicuously in ihe race till his leg gave way. Besides 
those which we have named, the field included Ryshworth, Tene- 
dos, Defender, ‘Tasman, Alpenstock, The Egean, Neuchatel, and 


King Cophetua. None of this string but Ryshworth had much | 


claim to notice, and Ryshworth’s temper is so villanous that even 
his owner, with all his patience, must be tired oftrusting him. At 
the usual time they cantered past the Stand, and Belladrum was 
honoured with as hearty and spontaneous a burst of cheering as 
we ever heard on a race-course. [is action was as grand as ever, and 


he pulled Daley nearly out of the saddle. Pero Gomez also galloped | 


with great freedom and power, but nothing went better than ‘The 
Drummer, if so well. No one could fail to notice Pretender’s 
stride and the amount of ground he covered, but still he did not 
es Strange to say, neither at Newmarket nor at Epsom has 

e gained many friends. The Newmarket judges would not 


allow that he had a single good point about him, and the Hpsom | 


judges gave a nearly sumilar verdict. There are, however, more 
things to be desired in a racehorse than elegance and perfect 
symmetry, and, in proof, the first and second in the Derby, 
Pretender and Pero Gomez, are as plain-looking a pair as can be 
seen. ‘The canters over, the twenty-two passed through the 
paddock on their way to the starting-post—whiere, by the way, 
more people were congregated than we ever remember to have 
seen—and showed themselves so docile and manageable that, 
after one slight failure, and almost before the multitude was pre- 
pared for it, the starter dropped his ilag, and the race commenced. 

Pero Gomez appeared to us a little slow in getting off, but the 
pace was so slow that it did not much signify. Neuchatel and 
Lord Hawthorn made as much running as they could, The Drummer 
also being close to the front, while Pretender lay well up in the 
middle, Pero Gomez being some way behind, and Lelladrum and 
Ladas conspicuous in the extreme rear. Coming down the hill, 
Pero Gomez improved his position, but at Tattenham Corner the 
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persist in talking about the excellence of the Epsom coure, 
when every year, year after year, the chances of some of the Derh 
horses are either jeopardized or annihilated by the casualties 
at that detested turn. To be able to whisk round sharp corners 
is no merit in a racehorse, and is not a quality calculated to im- 
_— the breed ; and yet, in the great race of the year, the best 

orse of the year is annually exposed to dangers from which he 
can be only saved by good luck and the acrobatic dexterity of his 
jockey. And, with all this, the Epsom authorities actually pro- 
jected, and partially laid out, a new course, with a more danger- 
ous turn than the present. On this occasion Thorwaldsen swerved 
in front of the Duke of Beaufort, who very nearly blundered on his 
nose, and stopped Pero Gomez, who was just coming through, 
Weils, who had some difficulty both in steadying his horse and in 
maintaining his own balance, was then compelled to go round his 
horses and take another line, and at that critical point of the race 
such a mischance was equivalent to a loss of three or four lengths, 
Pretender in this way secured a considerable advantage, and 
on coming into the straight took up the running, his imme- 
diate followers being The Drummer, Ryshworth, Rupert, and 
Duke of Beaufort. All these were in the race at that point, 
and Rupert for one moment looked as dangerous as anytliing. He 
fell back, however, and then The Drummer was going so well 
and so strongly that the shouting in his favour commenced, 
Opposite the Stand Pretender and Pero Gomez, who had 
made up his lost ground, drew away by themselves, and fought 
out the remainder of the race with desperate determination. Inch 
by inch the ground was contested ; and, as each jockey called on 
his horse for a final effort, it was responded to in the gamest 
manner possible. The issue was in doubt up to the last stride, 
and we thought that Pero Gomez had just got his neck in front; 
but the judge said No, that he was in front in the next stride after 
passing the chair, and that Pretender was rapidly tiring, but just 
managed to retain a slight advantage at the critical instant; and 
so Sir Joseph Hawley missed winning his fifth Derby by a short 
head, and we felt very thankful that the responsibility of judging 
the race did not devolve on us. Meanwhile an equally desperate 
battle was going on, a length behind the leading pair, for the third 

lace ; and this The Drummer, who ran for some way in difiiculties, 
but with unflinching gameness, secured by a head from Duke of 
Beaufort, Rupert, and Ryshworth, who were so close together that 
the judge could not place a fourth. Alpenstock was seventh, 
Martyrdom eighth, and the positions of the remainder are unim- 
portant. Ethus was far behind, and Ladas and Belladrum were 
last of all. Poor Belladrum! It was Lady Elizabeth over 
again. She got off last, so did he; she went leisurely up the 
hill, and the people looked for her to come with her fine 
speed at the top; so did he, and the people looked likewise ; she 
never came at all, neither did he. ‘The first hill elflectually 
stopped him, and when he got to the top, instead of getting to 
full speed, he wanted to stop altogether to take breath. He never 
got near his horses, and toiled along in the rear in company with 
Ladas, who, we iear, is a very dear purchase for his youthful 
owner. And yet the pace was very slow—z min. 52} sec.—nearly 
ten seconds more than in Kettledrum’s year, and as a consequence 
there was much less tailing off than usual. Horses that could not 
live the pace in the ‘two Thousand were in good positions last 
Wednesday up to two hundred yards from the finish, and up to 
the last moment it was difficult to say which of four or five would 
get the third place, and that only a length from the winner. 
Belladrum’s performance is quite inexplicable after the brilliant 
speed he showed a month ago, and we can only account for it by 
supposing that on the flat course at Newmarket he scarcely felt 
himself troubled by his affection of the throat. The Duke of 
Beaufort ran a good honest horse, and Rupert ran much more pro- 
uninently then we expected. Ryshworth was in front for a long 
way, but stopped as usual when the struggle came. Nothing 
was looking better than Perry Down before he went lame, and he 
would most probably have been in the first three. Of the winner 
we will ouly say that he fairly deserved his honours, but we much 
question wiether he would have won if Pero Gomez had had 
good luck at Tattenham Corner. However, they are both sound, 
game, good horses, and we hope they may come iit and well to 
the post at Doncaster to fight their battle over again. ‘The ques- 
tion which of them is the better will not languish for want of 
disputants during the summer. 

‘The Derby day, in point of favourable ‘weather, was one in a 
thousand, and in other respects it presented the same hackneyed 
aspects asever. ‘The course was in beautiful order; the sunshine 
was brillient, and yet there was no dust; and the country looked 
charming. At Epsom, on such a day as last Wednesday, it may be 
said that every prospect pleases, and only ‘Tattenham Corner and the 
arrangements of the Grand Stand authorities are vile. The former 
more closely concerns owners of horses, who seem to have made 
up their minds that there must be some victims every year, and who 
hope that the lot may fall on their friends’ horses, and not on their 
own, The latter affect the suffering public, the inutility of whose re- 
monstrances is so universally acknowledged that the sound of them 
is almost silenced, Man is born to sufler, especially an Englishman 
in search of pleasure. The managers of the Grand Stand at Epsom 
fully understand thistruth, and are singularly successful in enforcing 
it. Their method of procedure is very simple. ‘They first screw 
money out of their visitors at every step, at every yard, on every 


2 ; ; | conceivable pretext, and then they hamper and obstruct them in 
usual scrimmage took place, of which Sir Joseph [lawley’s horse | i 


every possible way in their goings out and in their comings in, in 


was this year the victim, It is extraordinary how people can | their ellorts to mount from the bottom to the top or to descend 
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REVIEWS. 


CREASY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


HEN a book is written under great disadvantages, allowance 

must of course be made for the disadvantages. Still we 
cannot help taking into account how far the disadvantages are of 
the writer’s own seeking. The remark was made by Lord Jeffrey, 
and before Lord Jeffrey it was made by Cato the Censor. If the 
Amphictyonic Council had ordered Aulus Postumius to write a 
on in Greek, he might have fairly asked for gentle criticism on 
any mistakes into which a foreigner might fall. But when Aulus 
wrote a book in Greek, no man constraining him thereto, he laid 
himself open, so Cato thought, to all the censure that might be 
inherently due to his mistakes. So when Sir Edward Creasy tells 
us that he writes at Colombo, and that at Colombo there is “no 
copious historical library,” we are not surprised that his book lacks 
somewhat which it might have gained if it had been written within 
astone’s throw of the Bodleian or the British Museum. But then 
we cannot help asking whether a man who, by his own account, 
has neither a good library of his own nor access to a good public 
library has any business to write a History of England at all. Sir 
Edward Creasy tells us honestly that his book is made up from old 
lectures, that the manuscripts of his old lectures “do not in 
general give him the means for a complete set of references,” and 
that Colombo contains no library from which he can now collect 
them. That is, as we understand Sir Edward Creasy, he has 
actually turned his lectures into a narrative without having those 
books at his elbow without which a careful writer would not ven- 
ture to write or revise a line. Modern books sometimes reach 
him and sometimes do not; but we must say for him that he 
seems delighted with them when he does get them. Writing 
under these difficulties, we are surprised that Sir Edward Creasy 
has not written a much worse book than he has written. But 
under these difficulties it is certain that no good book can be 
written. Sir Edward Creasy does not despise his subject, for he 
shows a real liking for it and some understanding of it. But he 
trifles with it; the account of his way of writing it shows that he 
has no notion of the sort of work which is needful to produce 
a really sterling history. In fact Sir Edward Creasy has 
been rather too much in the habit of putting forth slight books 
in order to suit what is supposed to be the popular taste. He 
wrote a rather pretty book about Decisive Battles. When the 
English Constitution was thought to be in danger, he wrote a book 
on the English Constitution. When everybody was talking about 
the Turks, he wrote a History of the Turks. If our memory does 
not greatly fail us, when a French invasion was expected, he 
wrote a book on expected Invasions. A man who is used to do 
this kind of thing is not likely to sit down to really hard work. 
Sir Edward Creasy’s History of England is not so flimsy as his 
History of the Turks, but it is very far from being what a His- 
tory of England ought to be. 

Sir Edward Creasy, however, has some good points; let us 
therefore do full justice to those good points. He writes in a fair, 
honest, candid spirit, with no violent prejudices one way or 
another, but with an evident wish to do justice to all sides. He 
has a very good appreciation of personal character; his portraits 
are by no means badly drawn in point of power, and his way of 
looking at men and their actions is fair and generous. Neither 
does he write in the interest of any we or theological party ; 
in a struggle between a King and a Bishop he can see elements of 
right and good on both sides. His style is sometimes meagre and 
slipshod ; but it is clear and unaffected, and without a particle of 
“aye He has an amusing way of patting his betters on the 

ack, but it is done in simplicity and not in arrogance. And we 
must remember that the narrative is made up from scraps of lec- 
tures, and in lectures addressed to a youthful audience it is often 
necessary to point out the authors to be studied, and to introduce 
Hallam or Palgrave in a way in which it seems ludicrous to intro- 
duce them in a formal history. Altogether there is that in Sir 
Edward Creasy which, if he had written in some place where there 
was a copious historical library, and if he had really taken pains 
with what he wrote, might have enabled him to turn out some- 
thing much better than what he has turned out. 

The book then is made up out of lectures delivered, we fancy, 
from twenty to thirty years ago. Now, if it had been published 
twenty or thirty years ago, it might be — according to the 
standard of that time. But Sir Edward Creasy does not equably 
represent the standard of that time. Neither does he represent the 
standard of the present time. He has, as we have said, read some 
of the things which have been published since, but not all. And 
the effect is odd. It seems to be quite a toss-up whether a given 
hook reaches Colombo or not. It is perhaps hardly to be ex- 
pected that all the publications of the Archeological Institute 
Should reach Colombo. But the result is that we have an- 


* History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. § vols. 
By Sir Edward 8. Creasy, M.A. Vol. 1. London: James Walton. 1869. 


other blind guide labouring at the earliest history of England 
in all the darkness of the days before Dr. Guest. Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s Normandy and England seems to have reached him only 
while he was correcting his proof-sheets; Mr. Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest seems not to have reached him at all. But he has read 
Mr. Bryce, and accordingly the Holy Itoman Empire is trotted out 
to be patted on the back :— 

The necessity which the Germans found of combining under one chief 
against the Llungarians caused the new revival of the Roman Empire, or, 
rather, of the creation of “The Holy Roman Empire,” which endured until 
the present century, The rise of this empire, its relations with the Italians, 
and especially its conflicts with the Papacy, are subjects which must not be 
neglected by the student who desires to comprehend the history of England, 
or of any other State of Christendom, during an important part of the 
middle ages. 

When we are told that the history of the Empire “must not be 
neglected,” we are reminded of the Scotch minister who prayed 
the Almighty to take care of the Great and the Little Cumb 
and “not to forget the adjacent islands of Great Britain an 
Ireland.” 

And so it goes on; books seem to be alternately known and 
unknown. The first two Angevin Kings are done as they might be 
done before the wonderful portraits of them drawn by Professor 
Stubbs ; and the Crusades, which Sir Edward Creasy condescend- 
ingly pronounces to be “ remarkable enterprises,” are done as the 
First Crusade might be done before Sir Francis Palgrave’s fourth 
volume had made its way across the Indian Ocean. But to 
make up, when he reaches Henry the Third, he has read Dr. 
Shirley, and Dr. Shirley is accordingly patted on the back, 
as well as Mr. Bryce, the Empire, and the Crusades. Dr. 
Shirley’s preface to the Royal and Historical Letters is pro- 
nounced to be “a most valuable contribution to our history,” 
and elsewhere we are assured that “there is great value in his 
remarks,” and that “ the whole of his preface to the Monumenta 
Franciscana,” which we had always thought was written by Mr. 
Brewer, is “well worth perusal.” Dr. Hook too will doubtless 
be glad to learn that he “has written admirably on the men 
and measures of this period.” So, to go back to older writers, we 
hear of “ Mr. Hallam’s eloquent observations” and Mr. Forsyth’s 
“valuable remarks.” Mr. Hartshorne has been less lucky; it is 
still, in the absence of copious historical libraries, believed at Co- 
lombo that ‘‘ Edward IL was born in Wales, in the new royal 
castle of Carnarvon.” 

These after-studies of Sir Edward Creasy have had two pecu- 
liar effects on his book. They do now and then help him to 
a reference by misadventure. Though the lectures which Sir 
Edward Creasy carried off with him to Ceylon contained no 
references, yet the books which have since followed him thither 
do; so it happens that, through the help of Sir Francis 
Palgrave or of Dr. Shirley, a line or two of the original autho- 
rities does now and then find its way into the Ds of Sir 
Edward Creasy. But there is another effect also. hen a man 
gets a new book anywhere, it is likely to occupy his thoughts for 
a while more than the old books. Its merits or defects will be 
for a season the thing uppermost in his mind. We are ourselves 
just now thinking more about Sir Edward Creasy than we are 
about Sir Francis Palgrave. And we can quite understand that 
the pleasure of getting a new book at Colombo must be still 
greater than the pleasure of getting a new book anywhere in 
England. So it is not wonderful if Sir Edward Creasy’s head is 
very full of his new books when he gets them. THe is in the same 
sort of state of mind as a child with a new doll, a girl with a new 
lover, or a Church with a new dogma. The new for a season 
puts the old out of sight. So Sir Edward Creasy, when he gets a 
new book, flies off at a tangent. Something or other strikes him, 
something of which he approves or of which he disapproves, and 
he gives a note to set forth or to dispute the new position, of a 
length quite disproportionate to the scale of the work. It thus 
comes about that important parts of the narrative are carelessly 
slurred over in the text, while incidental points are dwelt on in 
the notes with needless fulness. Thus in the years from 449 to 

1154 we have references in abundance to Palgrave—who is 
obligingly described as a “most learned and able historian” and 
is somewhat condescendingly pronounced to be “ quite right ”— 
to Kemble, Grimm, Milman, Guizot, and Sir Edward Creasy him- 
self, to say nothing of Dr. Latham and what Sir Edward Creas 
calls “ the excellent history of our ew J by M. de Bonnechose ” 
(a book of grotesque blunders called “ Les Quatre Conquétes de 
( Angleterre’’); while there is but one single extract from Beda, 
namely the story of Gregory meeting the English children, and one 
single extract from the Chronicles, namely a portion of the Lay of 
Brunanburh worked into the text. Now setting aside Dr, Latham, 
M. de Bonnechose, and Sir Edward Creasy, for all Sir Edward's 
other authorities we have a profound respect, as well as for his 
later lights, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Brewer, and Dr. Shirley. But we cer- 
tainly think that nothing that could be done would be more pain- 
ful to any of those great scholars who are still among us than to 
see themselves thus trotted out and glorified in the places of the 
original writers to whose study and illustration their labours have 
been devoted. And, after all, when we see Sir Edward Creasy 
patronizing Sir Francis Palgrave, we are irresistibly reminded of 
a proverb about teaching one’s grandam to suck eggs. 

o turn to the matter of Sir ffdward Creasy’s History, it is not 
very wonderful if, when he put together his lectures thirty years 
ago, he had no idea what the English nation was. ‘The first sen- 
tence of the book might give us some hopes, ‘The land we live 
in has been called England for about ten centuries.” ‘To be sure 
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from the top to the bottom, in their struggles to get into the ring 
or to get out of the ring, and in their desire to obtain something 
eatable and drinkable at reasonable prices. In all its arrange- 
ments, in its entrances, and its passages, and its staircases, and its 
refreshment-rooms, the Epsom Grand Stand is ludicrously ill- 
adapted to the requirements of a great national festival. 
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it would be hard to find an instance of the use of the name 
“Englaland” before the eleventh century, but Sir Edward Creasy 
most likely believes, as some time ago people did believe, that the 
name was introduced by Act of Parliament in the days of Eegberht. 
Still, bating the ten centuries, we could not think of a better 
beginning than the statement that the name England is compara- 
tively recent. But instead of going on to tell us from the very 


beginning why it is called England, Sir Edward goes on with some | 


geographic talk a good deal of which is to the purpose, and some 

triotic twaddle none of which is to the purpose, and with the 
information that Arnold was “one of the ablest commentators on 
the history of ancient Greece,” that Hallam was “ the most discern- 
ing and most impartial of English historians,” and that Niebuhr was 
“the greatest master of historical knowledge that modern Ger- 
many hasproduced.” Indeed, throughout his opening chapter Sir 
Edward writes as if he were bestowing prizes at a competitive 
examination. We see that Arnold, Hallam, and Niebuhr have all got 
very good marks. But Sir Edward goes a step further. In the pro- 
cess of educating his-grandam he goes up as high as grandmother 
Tethys and her venerable spouse. Byron told Ocean that “Time 
writes no wrinkle on his azure brow,” but Sir Edward Creasy 
has found out a way to pat Ocean himself on the back and to 
assure him that he is “the mightiest instrument in the civiliza- 
tion of mankind.” 


By this sort of thing, and by a great deal about Phoenicians, | 


Romans, and Britons, we are separated from Sir Edward Creasy’s 
theory of the English people, which when we get to it runs 
thus :-— 
Four races of men have principally formed our English nation ; first, the 
Britons, who, as we have seen, were Romanised Celts; secondly, the Anglo- 
Saxons, who were Germans; thirdly, the Danes from Scandinavia; and, 
fourthly, the Normans, who were a composite race, originally Scandinavian, 
but largely mingled, before their arrival here, with the Frankish and 
Roman-Gallic populations of the Continent. 
Of these four races, the German (that is, the Anglo-Saxon), though only 
second in point of date of settlement here, is first in importance. The name, 
by which our country is best known in the world; the name, which is 
dearest and most familiar to us, is a German word. England is the land of 
the Engles or Angles—the German tribe that gave a new collective appel- 
lation to the southern and best part of the island, while the new and per- 
manent appellations of many parts of it, such as Sussex, Essex, Middlesex, 
were taken from the Saxons, the other chief tribe of our German forefathers. 
Our language, though now ayee so different from German, was given 
tous by Germans, and is still essentially a German tongue, And although 
our institutions, our population, our national character, have been greatly 
modified by the admixture of other elements, they still have more of the old 
Teutonic type in them than of any other; and we can yet point to ancient 
— as the source whence the main stream of the English nation has 
wed, 
We mean to come back to Sir Edward Creasy another time. For 
the present we will stop with this, a specimen of the sort of thing 

inst which we spend our lives in fighting. Itis the usua] blunder 

putting the successive infusions which have more or less affected 
our nation and our history on a level with the one original stock it- 
self. But there are some special aggravations. Our language, though 
apparently so different from German, was given us by Germans. Our 
language, let us tell Sir Edward Creasy, was given us by nobody. 
In the only sense in which the word “ German ” can be used in the 
matter at all, instead of our language being “ given us by Germans,” 
we are Germans, speaking aGerman tongue. But no word can be 
more misleading for any such purpose than the word German. Sir 
Edward Creasy has evidently no idea of any Teutonic tongue 
except the High-Dutch which we learn as part of a polite educa- 
tion. In this sense no doubt our language is very “ different 
from German,” not only apparently but really. But then with 
High-Dutch, we who “eat and drink” and do not “ essen” and 
“trinken,” have nothing directly to do. It is very likely that, 
when Sir Edward Creasy put together his lectures a generation 
back, the difference between High-Dutch and Low-Dutch was 
unknown. A generation or two earlier again Bishop Percy felt 
his way as one propounding a paradox when he ventured to 
hint that Celts and Teutons were not one people. Bishop Percy 
was in advance of his age; Sir Edward Creasy, thirty years back, 
was perhaps not behind his; but it is really too bad to dish up 
again now the pra-scientific philology which in pre-scientific days 
might be pardoned. 

(To be continued.) 


TRAVELS OF THE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS.* 


The Chinese people were at this time peculiarly ripe for the 
reception of a religion, more especially for Buddbism. Their two 
great teachers—Laou-tsze, the founder of the Taouist sect, and 
Confucius—had not only awakened them to a sense of their 
depravity, but had created in their breasts a desire for somethi 
more than mere moral maxims and ritualistic observances, whi 
were all that they had to give them, and caused them to lon 
for a religion which should spiritualize their morality, and teac: 
them the circumstances and conditions of the future state. 
not Laou-tsze, moreover, foreshadowed the Buddhist Nirvana in 
his “ state of absolute vacuity,” and the way to destroy Karma 
in his “ indefinite impalpable Taou”? It has been suggested 
that a vague expression used by Confucius with reference to a 
sage who was to appear in the West may have contributed 
to the eagerness with which the embassy of which we have 
spoken was despatched, and the delight with which after it 
| had succeeded its return was hailed. Upon this expression also 
| has been founded the legend that, about the timo of Christ, the 
_ Chinese so vividly expected the advent of a God in the flesh that 
they despatched envoys to the West to hail their expected Re- 
deemer, that their envoys encountered Buddhist missionaries on 
their way from India, who announced to them Buddha as an 
incarnate God, and thus induced them to present him to their 
countrymen instead of the true Messiah. After an absence of 
eleven years the embassy sent by the Emperor Ming-ti returned, 
accompanied by the Indian Kasyamiatanga, who, with his com- 
wey Tsu-fah-lan, who shortly followed him to China, trans- 
ated five Buddhist works into Chinese, amongst which were the 
Sutra of the Forty-two Sections, the Dasabhiimi Sutra, and the 
Lalita Vistara. From this time Buddhism prevailed throughout 
the country. A succession of Indian priests arriwed who trans- 
lated the sacred writings and instructed the people in the laws of 
Buddha, and numbers were daily added to the worshippers of the 
golden image which Ming-ti, the Emperor, had set up. Temples 
were built in many of the large cities, and in 335 A.D. native 
Chinese were for the first time permitted to take Buddhist mon- 
astic vows. So rapid was the progress of the religion that in 
the year 350 A.D. there had been erected, in Lo-yang (the modern 
Honan-fu) alone, “ forty-two pagodas from three to nine stories 
high, richly painted and pent after Indian models.” 
ut, notwithstanding the success which the religion of Buddha 

had met with in China, it vexed the righteous souls of the more 
ardent of the new religionists, among whom was Fah-hian, the 
author of the travels before us, to observe the “fragmentary 
character of the rules of the Buddhist discipline as they were then 
known in China,” and the imperfect translations into Chinese of 
the Buddhist Scriptures. It was determined therefore to send an 
army to Koutché, a kingdom to the westward of Lake Lob, to 
bring back a learned Indian priest, Kumiragiva by name, who 
might supply correct versions of the chief books as yet known in 
the country. This the army accomplished, and Kumiragiva, 
assisted by eight hundred priests, entered on his task. and to him 
we owe many of the standard translations of the Buddhist sacred 
writings now existing in China. While Kumaragiva and his 
associates were thus employed, Fah-hian resolved to go to India 
to collect the books that were wanting to form a complete code 
of the laws and ordinances of Buddha. On his return he pub- 
lished an account of his travels in a volume variously entitled 
“ Fahkwo6 che,’ or an account of the Buddhist kingdoms; 
“ Fah-hian chuen,” or Fah-hian’s narrative; and “ Fah-hian hing 
chuen,” or the narrative of Fah-hian’s journeyings, which is 
the original of the translation before us. In the year 1836 
M. Remusat published the only translation of the “ Fihkwé 
che ”’ that up to this time has appeared, of which work M. Julien, 
the first Sinologue in Europe, said it was “ trés recommandable 
pour l’époque ou il a été publié.” If this was a just estimate 
of the work, then may we aflirm, making every allowance for 
the greater facilities now existing for the accomplishment of 
the task, that Mr. Beal’s is a very excellent translation. Chinese 
is confessedly a difficult language, and the Indian priests em- 
‘sy va to translate their native works into Chinese have, either 
'y inventing expressions or by giving them unusual significations, 
further complicated its intricacies; at every turn also we meet 
with long Indian names of places and men represented either pho- 
netically by Chinese characters, or else translated into that lan- 
guage, with nothing to reveal them as such but the instinct of the 
translator and the nature of the context. We congratulate Mr. 


ANY are the legendary accounts of the introduction of | 
Buddhism into China. That most generally received is that | 
Ming-ti (62 a.D.), the second Emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty, | 
saw in a vision in the night “an image, nineteen feet high, 
resplendent as gold, and its head surmounted with a halo as bright | 
as the sun,” which approached his palace and advancing towards | 
him thus spake :—“ Buddha bids you send to the west countries to 
search for books and images, that you may obtain a knowledge 
of him.” This dream, if dream it were, was doubtless suggested 
by the sight of a — image of Buddha, which had previously 
been brought to China by General Hou kiu-ping after a successful 
campaign against the Hioung-nu. Be that as it may, the Emperor 
was not disobedient to the vision, but despatched an embassy to 
the West, which returned to Lo-yang laden with books and 


images. 


Beal on his success in this part of his undertaking. In almost 
every instance he has succeeded in unearthing the Indian name 
from its quasi-Chinese equivalent, and in so doing he has earned 
the thanks of that daily increasing section of the public which 
is interested in the geography of Central Asia. He has also not 
only thoroughly mastered all the information already acquired on 
the subject, but has succeeded, in the ample yet compact notes 
that accompany the text, in bringing it to bear on elucidating the 
obscurities and explaining the seeming anachronisms of Fah-hian’s 
narrative. 

In the year 400 A.D. Fah-hian, with all the earnestness of a 
religious enthusiast, carrying neither scrip nor purse, set out with 
nine companions on his pilgrimage to India. And it is a notice- 
able fact that, so cnngledy had his religious belief humbled 
his national pride, throughout his book he applies the re. gd 
title of Chung kw6, or Middle Kingdom, universally arrogated by 


* Travels of Fah-hian and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, China to | the Chinese to their native land, to India, the home of his religion, 
edie, ‘Translated from the Chisme by Samuel Bal, B fa anne | and speaks of China as peen kw6, or Bordering Nation. From 
- _ much the same cause he for the most part omits to describe the 
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features of the countries through which he passed, but fills p 
after page with minute descriptions of the different religious A 
servances peculiar to the inhabitants. The difficulties he had to 
encounter between Chang-ngan, the modern Si-ngan, the place of 
his departure, and Khoten might well have deterred a less adven- 
turous spirit, and served to render his progress slow. Arrived at 
Changyay, a frontier town in the province of Kansith, he found the 
country in such an unsettled state that the roads were unsafe for 
passengers, and he was therefore obliged to accept the hos- 
itality of the prince of the land until the danger was overpast. 

Mhence he passed into the inhospitable desert of Gobi, where he 
tells us there are “sirocco winds which kill all who encounter 
them. There are no birds or beasts to be seen; but as far as the 
eye can reach the route is marked out by the bleached bones of 
men who have perished in the attempt to cross the desert.” 
After travelling seventeen days in this dreary waste he arrived 
at the kingdom of Shen-shen, and thence proceeded to Khoten, 
and passing onwards by successive stages to Yu-hwui, crossing 
the Sen tieg mountains to Toli and on to Oudyana, he entered 
India by way of Peshawur. As might have been expected from 
so devout a Buddhist, Fah-hian observed with great punctuality 
the different periods of rest established by the ordinances of 
Buddha, and at Yu-hwui “went into retreat.” Mr. Beal has 
missed the meaning of the characters gan chii, here signifying 
went into retreat, and has translated them rested; but in this in- 
stance, as also generally in Buddhist writings, the expression gan 
chii, when used as a verb, has the signification we have attached 
to it. A very noticeable feature in the narrative before us is 
the extreme hospitality everywhere shown towards Fah-hian and 
his companions; only once do we hear of their meeting with a 
cold reception; for though, as we are told, at Oudyana the hos- 
pitality extended to them was limited to a period of three days, 
this fact did not arise from a desire on the part of their hosts to 
get rid of them, but was in accordance with a custom of the 
country. This custom, Mr. Beal informs us in a note, is as old as 
the time of Alexander the Great, and in reference to it he quotes 
a passage from Cunningham mentioning how Appollonius said 
that “after three days he would leave the King of Taxila, who 
had entertained him for that time.” At each place relics of 
Buddha were eagerly sought for by the pilgrims—such as his 
alms bowl, his statl, his footprints; even the place where he 
pared his nails, the place where he dried his clothes, the places 
where he sat down, and the places where he walked about were 
gazed on by them with mingled awe and ecstacy. At Hidda 
Fah-hian had the happiness to behold a piece of the veritable 
skull of Buddha, which he describes as a bone of a “ yellowish- 
white colour, about four inches square, and somewhat elevated 
in the middle.” By this time Fah-hian had been separated, 
either by diversity of interest or by the stroke of death, from 
seven of his original companions; and now, in crossing the 
snowy mountains after leaving Hidda, Hwui-ying, one of his 
two remaining associates, succumbed to the excessive cold and 
the overwhelming difficulties of the route. Feeling his end ap- 
proaching, he addressed Fah-hian thus:—“ ‘It is impossible for 
me to recover; whilst there is time do you press forward, lest we 
all perish.’ And upon this he presently died. Fah-hian attempted 
by cherishing him to supply warmth, and piteously invoked him 
by his familiar name, but it was all ineffectual to restore life.” 
Disheartened, but not despairing, Fah-hian pushed forward with 
his solitary companion to Picha, and thence, by Mattra, Sankisa, 
Kosala, and Vaisili, to Patna, and on to Benares, where, after visiting 
the Deer-park of the Rishis, celebrated in Buddhist history, he 
returned again to Patna. Up to this time he had been unsuccess- 
ful in the real object of his pilgrimage—namely, the obtaining of 
Buddhist works—for he found that in the north of India there was 
no written law of Buddha, but that its ordinances were handed 
down by oral tradition from one generation of priests to another. 
At Patna, however, he met with a large library, and there remained 
for the space of three years, learning to read and speak Sanskrit, 
and copying the Precepts. That time being accomplished, To- 
ching, Mis fellow-pilgrim, was so charmed with the religious 
bearing of the Indian priests that he bound himself by an oath to 
spend the remainder of his life among them; but “ Fah-hian, 
desiring with his whole heart to spread the knowledge of the 
Precepts throughout the land of Han (China), returned alone.” 
From Patna, then, he proceeded to Tamluc, near the mouth 
of the Hooghly, where he spent two years “writing out copies 
of the sacred books, and procuring impressions of the figures 
| ayo in age ”; and thence, taking ship, set sail for Ceylon. 
t was now the object of Fah-hian’s heart to return to his 

native land; as he says himself, he had “been absent from 
China many years; the manners and customs of the people with 
whom he had intercourse were entirely strange to him. The 
towns, people, mountains, valleys, plants and trees, which met his 
eyes were unlike those of old times. Moreover, his fellow-travel- 
lers were now separated from him—some had remained behind, 
and some were dead—to think upon the past was all that was left 
to him! and so his heart was continually saddened.” But, not- 
withstanding this most natural desire, he stayed two years in the 
nd, and during that time succeeded in adding many treasures 

to his store of books. At last he set sail, and in spite of adverse 
winds, fierce storms, and no small perils by sea, he landed on 
the coast of Shantung. After an absence of fifteen years, dur- 
ing which time he had traversed thirty different countries, “ in 
the year Kea-yin (414—415 A.D.], being the tenth year of the 
reign of I Hi of the Tsin dynasty, when the star Sheou was just 


emerging from the summer mansion, Fah-hian, the pilgrim, 
returned home.” 

The narrative of the mission of Hwui-seng and Sung-yun loses 
much of the interest that would otherwise attach to it, from the 
fact that their route lay through the same countries which had been 
traversed by Fah-hian a century earlier. Although the object of 
their mission was ostensibly the same as that which induced Fah- 
hian to expatriate himself for fifteen years—namely, to obtain 
Buddhist books—their position as envoys rendered their reception 
in the different countries through which they passed of a much 
more formal and courtly character than that accorded to the 
pilgrim. In fact, it is as envoys that they figure throughout the 
narrative ; there is no expression of that ardent desire after reli- 
gious knowledge so conspicuous in the Fihkwé che, while the 
constant references to charms and magical arts mark the stride 
which Buddhism had made since the time of Fah-hian towards 
its superstitious development of later years. Hwui-seng and 
Sung-yun travelled as far as Peshawur, and after an absence of 
three years returned to China. 


THE LIFE OF SARPL® 


WHEN it was understood two or three years ago that a new Life 
of Sarpi was being prepared by a lady who had devoted 
herself to the study of Venetian MSS., a confident opinion was 
felt and expressed that the promised biography ought to be one 
of the most interesting in the world. Few persons have played so 
important a part as Sarpi in a great crisis of history, and of still 
fewer has so little been certainly known. Many books in many lan- 
guages have been written about him, but there is still the widest 
divergency of view about the true nature of his character and reli- 
gious belief, and even about some important events of his life. 
‘The narrow jealousy which, under the old régime, guarded all the 
Italian archives, as the archives of the Vatican are still guard 
from critical inspection, rendered it impossible for these disput 
questions to be set at rest. And thus it has come to pass that two 
very different parties have claimed Sarpi as their hero, with neither 
of which can he have had any genuine sympathy. The patent 
facts about him were that he had written a history of the Council 
of Trent in a strongly anti-Roman sense, and that he had given 
the whole weight of his high ability and still higher reputation to 
support the Venetian Government against the encroachments of 
the Papacy. Two inconsistent but equally intelligible explanations 
of this conduct were ready at hand, and both have been adopted 
by diflerent writers according to their predilections. It has 

left for his present biographer, with that slight inaccuracy of mind 
not nei her sex, to combine both. the one hand, Sarpi 
has been represented, both by friends and foes, as a concealed 
Protestant, and there is much to render such a notion a plausible 
one, and indeed to show that during his life he was not unwilling 
to encourage it. He even on one occasion told a Protestant 
diplomatist that he agreed with him in thinking the Pope Anti- 
Christ, though a contrary opinion is expre in his writi 

He was in correspondence with ae istinguished Calvinists. 
Diodati, the translator of the Italian Bible, came to Venice to visit 
him, and spent some tinre in his company there. Bishop Bedell, who 
was Sir Henry Wotton’s chaplain at Venice before he was raised 
to the Bench, knew him intimately, and stated, whether correctly 
or not, that it was his habit to omit the words of consecration in 
saying mass; and his history of the Council was first published, 
without his authority, in England by ve De Dominis, who 
had joined the Anglican Church, and then held the Deanery of 
Windsor. Miss Campbell insists that he did not believe in the 
doctrine of the mass or of purgatory—not ———— perceiving 
that, ifso, his conduct in daily saying mass, and continuing to the 
last to act asa priest and monk of the Church of Rome, was 
deeply discreditable to him. But the more general, which is also 
the more favourable, view of his career has been, both in his life- 
time and since, that he was an honest but enlightened, or what 
would now be called a liberal, Catholic. There is abundant evi- 
dence of the existence of such a in his day, sincerely at- 
tached to the Roman Catholic Church, but convinced that the 
extravagant pretensions of the modern Papacy, the means by 
which they had been upheld, and the objects which they aimed at, 
involved a grave departure from the principles of Christian 
antiquity, and had chiefly contributed to discredit Catholicism 
itselt with thoughtful minds, and to alienate half Europe from 
the communion of the Church. Sarpi’s outward professions are 
in accordance with this line of thought, and it would serve to 
explain his conduct. The Council of Trent had failed to place 
any effective check on the growing power of the Roman Court, 
and it was the ruling aim of the newly enrolled militia of the 
Jesuits to extend it in every way. Naturally, therefore, it would 
be the object of a Catholic of the Liberal school to counteract 
that power, and to curtail—or, if possible, crush—the influence of 
the Jesuits. And these were, in fact, the prominent objects of 
Sarpi’s public life. That he sought to effect them by what has 
since been termed an Erastian policy can hardly be made matter 
of blame to him, for it might well seem at the time that the in- 
direct action of civil legislation was the only available means of 
bringing about what the last Council of the Church had been 
unable to accomplish. And thus, while Protestants have eagerly 
claimed his name as that of a brilliant though baffled Reformer, 


* The Li Fra Paolo Sarpi. Arabella Georgina Cam: From 
Original MSS.” London & Groene 1869. = 
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some Catholics have raised him to a pinnacle of almost unexampled 
honour as a man who united more than the genius of a Bossuet 
to all the sanctity of a Savonarola. We should be glad to accept 
their verdict. But honesty is the truest policy, and in this case 
Roman jealousy of investigation has only served tu shield one of 
the ablest and bitterest foes of Rome from merited obloquy. 

Paolo Sarpi was neither a hero, a patriot, nor a saint. He was 
neither a liberal Catholic of lofty views, too much in advance of 
his age to leave his mark permanently upon it, nor a pious and 
persecuted Protestant hiding his light under a bushel. A man of 
rare genius and great learning of course he was; that we knew 
before. But he is now shown, on his own evidence, to have been 
also a profound hypocrite. His History of the Council of Trent, 
though his most celebrated, is by no means his only, published 
work. ‘Till we turned to a note at the end of her volume, which 
we shall have occasion to refer to by-and-by, we supposed that 
Miss Campbell, who is needlessly diffuse in lauding Sarpi’s 
mathematical and scientific labours, had never heard of his works 
on civil government, which are, however, among the most 
conspicuous monuments of his intellectual vigour. While 
his treatise on the Venetian Republic, published after his 
death, equals the power, it more than equals the baseness, 
real or reputed, of Macchiavelli’s Prince. So far from having 
that ardent devotion to the cause of freedom with which his new 
biographer credits him, he is proved to have been a rigid and 
wholly unscrupulous absolutist. He not only advises strict 
censorship of the press and a despotic system of government, 
but advocates the Tarquinian policy of getting rid of men influ- 
ential enough to be dangerous to the State, and suggests poison as 
the best means of doing so. When he was stabbed on the bridge 
of La Guerra, he exclaimed—which, by the way, Miss Campbell 
omits to tell us—“ Cognosco stilum Curia Romane”; but the assassins, 
whether authorized by the Pope or not—and there is no direct 

roof of it—were only carrying out Sarpi’s own principles. And 
it is not a little remarkable that, when most of bis books were 
placed on the Index, the one maintaining this monstrous theory 
was spared. Secret murder for the interest of the Church had in 
fact been recommended by Catholic writers of the day, and St. 
Charles Borromeo and Pope Pius V. had approved it. In an age 
of tierce religious conflict it is conceivable that such a view might 
come to be conscientiously entertained, shocking as it is. But it 
is not conceivable that a religious man, or indeed a believer in 
Christianity, should deliberately advocate, not only despotism, but 
secret murder, for no better end than State convenience. Nor 
are we left to mere inference, however sure, as to the true nature 
of Sarpi’s religious opinions. His private diaries are still pre- 
served, and of course contain the most trustworthy record of 
his real sentiments. It is clear from them that he rejected not 
only the Divine authority of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
the Divine origin of Christianity, which is treated simply as a 
phase of human thought, important and interesting as such, but 
nothing more. His defence of absolutism and assassination was 
not therefore inconsistent with his religious belief, and in op- 
posing the influence of Rome he was not, like some of his Catholic 
contemporaries and later admirers, seeking the emancipation of the 
Church from the yoke of Papal tyranny, but attacking the only 
read which, in his age and country, could offer any resistance, 
— feeble and uncertain, to the arbitrary domination of the 

tate. 

This is not, however, the view that we should gather from 
Miss Campbell’s book. To her Sarpi is a persecuted confessor for 
the Protestant doctrine of justification. With a subject of sur- 
passing interest, and with original sources of information, open to 
no previous biographer, at her command, she has written 
what, but for the interest of her subject, which the clumsiest 
handling cannot altogether suppress, would be one of the most 
wearisome volumes it was ever our lot to wade through. Nor 
are the reasons far to seek. The authoress is not only destitute, 
to all appearance, of any special qualifications for her self- 
imposed task, but she labours under several positive disqualifi- 
cations. The very uninviting get-up and typography of the 
volume may perhaps be excused on the plea of economy, while 
the numerous misprints and the excruciating method of punctuation 
suggest, as the most charitable hypothesis, that there was no 
attempt made to correct the proofs. Still, the constant occurrence 
of such phenomena as “ the poet Catallus,” the “ Book of Cam- 
mon Prayer,” ‘ Primes” apparently for Princes, “ horotary ” for 


hortatory, “fedis” for sedis, and the like, has an ugly look. It is 
still more difficult to account for the utter omission, in a work | 
where such aids are peculiarly requisite, of anything in the shape | 
of a table of contents or an index, while the headings of the | 
chapters throw the least possible light on the obscure confusion of | 
their contents. Nor is this the worst. The writer is not only | 
guiltless of anything that can be called style; she has failed to | 
attain any mastery over the idiom, not to say the grammar, of her 
own language, and her habitual use, or abuse, of the personal and 
relative pronouns would baffle the acutest interpreter of a corrupt 
Greek chorus. In the very first page we are informed that Sarpi 
was “a remarkable man of his own or of any other age”; anda | 
few pages later we are told that it is a mistake “to represent the 
Republic either so cruel or so persecuting as other nations.” Many 
sentences are so worded as to be wholly unintelligible, while many | 
more can only be explained by a liberal application of the figure 
called by grammarians cyijpa 76 What, for 
Ok a is to be gathered from the following extraordinary para- 
graph 


Much against his will, Fra Paolo was commissioned not only to hear con- 
fession in other churches besides those of his own order, but in company 
with the other Counsellors of the Cardinal to give judgment in cases of 
conscience, He did not leave any written condemnation of it, but that he 
did not approve of being himself a confessor, may be gathered from the fact, 
that his name having been duly sought by a member of the Church of 
Rome, who was at great pains to ascertain the truth, the name of Fra Paolo 
Sarpi is not to be found amongst those who heard confession. The power 
exercised by the Jesuits by constant confession was strongly censured by 
_ and one thing is certain that his confessions were chiefly made to 

oa. 

Does “it” mean confession—as the sense, if there is any, seems 
to require—or the Archbishop’s asking him to hear confessions, 
which is the only meaning, if any, to be got out of the words? 
What, again, is meant by “his name being duly sought by a 
member of the Church of Rome?” and what possible bearing has 
the result on his approval, or disapproval, of confession? We 
should like, by the way, to know the writer’s authority for the 
strange assertion, a page or two afterwards, that St. Charles 
Borromeo “ endeavoured to prohibit the eating of meat on Sunday.” 
Is it a misprint for Friday? One more instance of Miss Campbell's 
idiosyncracies of thought and construction may suffice :— 

A system of religious opinions which requires a man to write against his 

will by command in favour of the Pope Paul V. (and on more than one 
occasion Bellarmine declared that he did not agree with the Pope), cannot 
be orthodox Christianity, but is an upholder of falsehood. J¢ is profound as 
the ocean, yet clear to its utmost depths, it is as high as the heavens, and 
yet is not beyond the reach of the most simple. Jé is wide as the universe, 
and yet cannot ke bound within finite limits. J¢ is divine, and therefore 
eannot be amalgamated with what is untrue. 
We presume the “It” on which so much eloquence is expended 
means orthodox Christianity—that is, the Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication ; but, by all grammatical rules, it ought to mean a system 
which requires men to write against their will in favour of Pope 
Paul V. And this brings us to a still graver disqualitication of 
the authoress for doing justice to her subject than any linguistic 
deficiencies. A really valuable life of Sarpi might be written, 
with command of the requisite materials, by 2 liberal and in- 
telligent Roman Catholic, or an impartial outsider like most 
of the German critical historians. but the very worst per- 
son to undertake the task is an orthodox Protestant, in Miss 
Campbeil’s sense of the word, who gauges the merits and de- 
merits of her characters by their holding right views on justi- 
fication by faith and predestination, as against “the heretical 
opinions of Molina,” and who can believe no evil of a man who 
cites authorities regarded as heretical at Rome, and always main- 
tained his “ disbelief in the supremacy of a Pope to a Council, 
as also of his infallibility.” ‘lo such a mind the temptation to 
convert the life of Sarpi into a Protestant ‘ee Bhs is too 
strong for any evidence to overcome. We are not, therefore, at 
all surprised to tind Miss Campbell insisting, in the teeth of the 
clearest evidence, on “ his enlightened opinions on liberty of con- 
science, and his thorough faith in the truths of the Christian 
religion,’ or to be told that it is a mistake to regard his His- 
tory of the Council of Trent as the work of a partisan, She 
adds, indeed, to prove that it was not undertaken out of re- 
venge for his attempted murder, that he “ had written much of 
it in early life.” But the only “evidence” for this, which she 
considers quite “suflicient,”’ is the probability that when he was 
residing at Mantua, as a youth of twenty, Camillo Olivo sug- 
gested to him the idea of composing such a history. The precise 
truth about the matter can never be ascertained until the secrets 
of the Vatican are laid open; but the revelation is far likelier to 
diminish thau to augment Sarpi’s reputation for candour. Mean- 
while it is abundantly certain that his history és “the work of 
a partisan.” Of course Vallavicini’s is a partisan work too, The 
only question is how to apportion the measure of studied in- 
exactness between them. ‘The history of the Council, like the 
biography of Sarpi, has yet to be written. And we must be 
content to wait for it till those who can be trusted to write 
impartially have access to the original documents. 

And now we have a word to say, in conclusion, as to Miss 
Campbell’s treatment of the too famous “ Maxims on the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Venice,” already referred to. In the 
body of the work there is no allusion to the book, and we began to 
think she could never have heard of its existence. But in a note 
of nearly half a page, at the end of the volume, she thinks 
“it may be as well to observe that it was not written by him.” It 
is certainly very necessary to observe this, if ler estimate of Sarpi’s 
character is the right one; and it was open to her to insist, if she 
pleased, that there are doubts on the subject, though we believe 
the weight of evidence in favour of the authenticity of the treatise 
is really quite conclusive. We have no space to enter at length 
on the question here, but a few words will suffice to show 
the uiter worthlessness of such attempts at argument on the other 
side as Miss Campbell condescends to make. We are summaril 
informed that “no one of the learned has ever pronounced it 
his.” Now, to go no further—and we could name many more 


_ authorities—it is expressly pronounced to be his by Daru, Botta, 


Canti, and Ferrari. Ferrari, at least, is a sufficiently impartial 
witness. ie has no theological antipathies to Sarpi, his in- 
terest in whom is purely political, and he is himself a pro- 
fessed atheist. Ile says: “ Assai deboli sono gli argomenti con 
quali ne fu negata |’ autenticita.” It is true, no doubt, that the 
patriotic Venetians, who have always reverenced Sarpi as a 
national hero, reject the treatise, just as many Prussians reject 
the authenticity of the manuscript diaries of their hero Frederick 


| the Great, for a precisely similar reason, To admit it would be 
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at once to hurl their idol from his pedestal. It is hardly too 
much to say that no single writer rejects the authenticity of 
Sarpi’s treatise who is not, as a partisan, compelled to do so, But 
Miss Campbell is still less felicitous when she comes from general 
assertions to the citation of particular testimonies in favour of her 
view. She rests her case ona passage from Cicogna, telling us 
that “in a note in the handwriting of Father Giovanni, an Augus- 
tinian, on the article ‘Canale,’ is the following in Gradenigo’s 
Chronicles” ; and then follows the extract, saying that the treatise 
was written, not by Sarpi, but by the bastard Canale. What 
Cicogna really says is, “ Il padre Giovanni degli Agostini in una 
nota di suo pugno nella cronaca cittadinessa dei Gradenigo, all’ art. 
Canale, dice, un bastardo,” &c., and then come the lines which Miss 
Campbell quotes. Observe, in the first place, the man’s name was 
Agostini, not “ Father Giovanni, an Augustinian”; and the work 
is the family chronicle of the Gradenigos, not “‘ Gradenigo’s Chro- 
nicles,’ which has no existence except in her own imagination. 
In the next place, Cicogna, though a laborious, is a very inexact, 
writer, and, like all Venetians, a devout admirer of Sarpi, so 
that the note in an obscure manuscript was very welcome to 
him. But it possesses no sort of authority. The chronicle is 
merely a private family history, and nobody knows anything of 
Father Agostini, unless he was the learned Franciscan of that 
name who published a history of Venetian writers, which does 
not reach to Sarpi, in the middle of the last century. If so, he 
was certainly not a contemporary witness. This is Miss Camp- 
bell’s way of getting rid of an inconvenient document and ignoring 
a great controversy. But what accuracy could be expected from a 
writer who talks about the “ Decretals of Gratian,” meaning the 
Decreium, though the two things are clearly distinguished in a 
passage quoted from Sarpi on the very same page ? 


at. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND.* 
yon is one word, and one word only, which adequately ex- 


presses the weariness of mankind over books like this. They 
are “tootle.” Mr. Matthew Browne is undoubtedly a clever man, 
and his Chaucer’s England is no doubt a clever book, but its clever- 
ness consists simply in the adroit and ingenious way in which he 
has managed to invest a host of commonplaces with an air the 
very reverse of commonplace. Its knowledge of Chaucer is the 
sort of acquaintance which a sharp-witted reader picks up with 
a book he has read over twice in his life, and knowledge of 
Chaucer's England there is none. In the place, however, of solid 
meat we have the daintiest cookery in the world. Never was 
chat so chatty; never did philosophy—and there is a good deal 
of “philosophy” in these pages—come so condescendingly down 
from the clouds. The talk is seldom tall, but it is charmingly 
Euphuistic. Here is, for instance, a little bit about love :— 

When the poet looks at the love of beauty in woman with all its concomi- 
tants of self-devotion and its mysterious issues of ever-new Being with still 
new concomitants of self-devotion again, he sees in it what is strictly divine 
and worshippabie. He sees, that is to say, an outbreak or disclosure of the 
great inscrutable central fire of life which shoots up to the surface of Nature 
universally. He looks upon it without judging, without criticizing, without 
moralizing, making only one demand, and that he makes unconsciously as a 
skylark sings or a daisy flowers, namely that what has an infinite source 
and has infinite issues shall always have the infinite of symmetry in its 
individual forms. 
To the reader unconsciously demanding, “as a daisy flowers,” 
what this means, we can only suggest that by “ concomitant of 
self-devotion ” is meant a wedding present, and by “ mysterious 
issues of ever-new Being” a baby. The book is, in fact, one 
which would rejoice the heart of Sir Piercie Shafton. The growth 
of towns is “the gradual civification of the actual surface of the 
land” ; “the rosy cross—think of it!” is “flitting about under 
the uttermost gables of our civilization ” ; dogma shifts its ground 
from that of “institutionalized miracle” ; Wiclif represents “the 

litico-moral insurgence of the time of Chaucer”; “ what tells 
im the long run is the diffused ethic of a man’s work.” Here and 
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but from one end to the other of his book he makes us long that, 
like the maiden of Chaucer's exquisite sketch, 

Noone contrefeted termes hadde sche 

To seme wys. 

We are tempted to linger over these flowers of style just because 
it is possible to treat them with an amused indulgence which we 
can hardly extend to the actual matter of the book. Its subject, 
it is only fair to remember, is not directly the poetry of Chaucer. 
Mr. Browne wanders indeed, in a facile and graceful fashion, from 
one sketch to another sketch of the well-known Prologue, and 
says a great many pretty, and some really sensible, things by the 
way. But he does not pretend to be attempting anything very 
serious in the way of poetical criticism. What he attempts is a 
picture of English life as Chaucer has painted it for us, or at least 
a series of vignettes of life in its social aspects in Chaucer’s time ; 
and if a remarkable capacity for loose generalization could have 
ensured success, Mr. Browne would have been successful. Un- 
luckily such an attempt required a knowledge of history, and on 
all historical questions his ignorance seems complete. One very 
often meets a man who knows something of the history of his own 
country, but very little of the general history of the world; and 
now and then one meets witha man who knows a good deal about 
the history of great world-movements and very little about the 
history of his own country. But medieval Europe and medieval 
England are equally unknown to Mr. Browne. e hardly know 
three better tests of a knowledge of the larger field than the three 
subjects which he is continually fingering throughout his book— 
Feudalism, Chivalry, and the Troubadours. His acquaintance 
with the first may be judged by his acquiescence in a wonderful 
dictum of M. Comte, that “it was feudalism which intro- 
duced for the first time the Worship of Woman.” This 
is worse than the reply of the small girl’s who caught at 
the Curfew, and defined the Feudal system as “ ringing a bell.” 
The Troubadour movement he pronounces an ecclesiastical one, in 
happy unconsciousness that the cruellest of ecclesiastical wars had 
to be waged for its suppression. Chivalry, it seems, ‘was in its 
glory in the reign of Edward the Third.” At no time certainly 
did it more clearly prove itself the most miserable and revolting of 
shams. The first thing to prove about chivalry is that it ever 
existed in real life at all. Edward’s chivalry was as deliberate 
a fiction as the “chivalry” of Philip of Burgundy a century later, 
or the Highland tartans of George [V.; and the whole literature 
of chivalry, such “love disputes” as Chaucer’s, was a sheer 
modern-antique, a mere Wardour Street revival of the Love- 
Courts which the first De Montfort had trodden out in blood 
in his crusade of Languedoc. But if on the general field of 
mediaeval history Mr. Browne contents himself for the most 
with repeating the loose talk of other people, as to English history 
he certainly has notions of his own. Other people have thought 
that “there is a sense in which it may be said that the history of 
England begins about the time of Chaucer, orin his own century ” ; 
but we can hardly fancy that ‘any other people reached that con- 
clusion by the remarkable process of Mr. howe — 

It may still be said that we tread the soil on which was spilt the blood of 
Caractacus, on which the scythed wheels of Boadicea’s chariot moved to the 
battle-field. But who can get up any sympathy with the Druids? The 
mistletoe does not help us,nor the mystery of Stonehenge ; they are as remote 
as the Aztecs. We should cut them dead if we were to meet them. Wecall 
ourselves Anglo-Saxons when we are on our stilts, but we must pass over 
many years from the time of Caractacus before we can feel in our very bones 
the England of our pride. Mr. Carlyle, fortune-telling backwards after the 
manner of modern historians, pronounces it to have been a good thing that 
William the Norman conquered Harold. But what school-boy ever read, or 
what man or woman ever remembered, the familiar words—* As soon as 
William had passed the Thames at Wallingford, Stigand, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ”—without feeling wy A enraged with Stigand, and thinking 
that Stigand ought to have cursed William with bell and book and told him 
to “ get out of that.” However, the Norman did in fact lay his hand on 
England, and left pretty strong finger-marks there. Then come forest laws, 
feudalities, resistance of the Kentish men, Domesday-book, the gradual re- 
moulding of the Anglo-Saxon institutions by the supple administrative 
fingers of the Norman, the struggles between the King and the King’s 


there a flight of this kind is tempered with a “so to say,” but in 
his grander moments Mr. Browne dismisses even this fleeting touch 
of pity for intellectual weakness. No qualification softens the 
statement that “we must represent to oursclves human progress 
under the image of a Shadow-Cone, in which at its greatest dilata- 
tion there is nothing that was not within the outline at the be- 


ginning ; whilst all proceeds by laws recognisable but untraceable, | 
and for ever mysterious and sublime.” ‘We soar here from the 


realm of Euphues to that of Elijah Pogram, but even this falls 
below the little bursts of scientific physiology which give such a 

iquant interest to these pages. “One of Griselda’s reasons for 
oe ready to give up her child to be slain is that it was his, her 
husband’s. A reason founded on a mistaken scientific position— 
what would the poor lady have said of Parthenogenesis?” We 
are afraid she would have said that, if it proved what it seems it 
proves about the baby’s paternity, it must be something dreadfully 
improper. We can’t wonder, however, that with all Mr. Drowne’s 
resources English fails to meet such demands upon it as these, 
that “the image of Mary was, so to speak, ca/guée upon the image 
of Venus Urania,” and that the beginnings of the social state are 
to be found in “ the essor of valour and the essor of love.” We 
do not know whether Mr. Browne will take refuge in the Somp- 
tuour’s defence that 

Subtilte 
And high wyt mad him speken as he spak, 


* Chaucer's England. Py Matthew Browne. 2 vols. London: & 
Blackett. 1869. 


barons which began the break up of the feudal system, the resistance of 
offended or injured nobles and others to the forest laws, the true romances 
(more representatively true, I believe, than much history) of Robin Hood 
and Little John, and Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough ; and Magna Charta ; 
and the gradual modification of the Roman Catholic religion in practice by 
the spirit of the people; and the growth of London and Canterbury ; and the 
fermentation of the best of the old Anglo-Saxon elements in the noble county 
of Kent ; and the gradual appearance in the political arena of “the modern 
problem, the greatest happiness of the greatest number”; the confluence of 
the Romance and the English literary genius ; the advent of a great monarch ; 
| the self-adjustment and reconstruction of the language, and its admission 
| within courtly gates—and we are in the time of Chaucer. 


It is impossible to do justice to such a conception of ovr national 
| history as this, Even Mrs. Markham, who seems to have furnished 
| its ground-work, has not ventured on the bold flight of making 
| Caractacus an Anglo-Saxon, and bedewing the fields of Britain 
| with his blood. It is interesting to know that the feudal system 
' (we abandon “ feudalities ” in despair) was broken up, not by the 
| Wars of the Roses, but by those very “struggles between the 
| kings and the king’s barons ” to which dry-as-dust historians have 
| attributed its real political existence in England; that Robin 
| Hood stands on equal ground with Magna Charta; that English 
| religion before Chaucer was “ Roman Catholic” ; that the accession 

of Kdward II1., the most absolutely empty and pretentious of all 
our sovereigns, was “the advent of a great monarch,” and his rei 
the epoch of “the admission ” of our language “ within court 
gates.’ We had hitherto imagined that Alfred was an English 
author, that William the Norman” tried to speak English, but 
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that Edward ITI. certainly spoke French. After this “we are in 
the time of Chaucer.” Let us take a single man of the time of 
Chaucer, a man about whom Mr. Browne talks very eloquently 
indeed. “In his days printing was not, and mail coaches were 
not, yet Wicliffe was a diligent preacher and reformer.” He was 
something more, a“ Professor of Divinity ” at Oxford, who “ gave 
up his chair rather than omit the Protestant element in his teach- 
ing!” If Mr. Browne ever writes a Latin epitaph over an 
ordinary Doctor of Divinity, he may discover that “8. 'T. P.” does 
not necessarily imply a Professorship at Oxford, and that there is 
acertain peril in leaving Dr. Shirley unread. If he ever makes 

uaintance with St. Bernard or Joachim of Calabria, he may 
learn that “ calling a Pope Antichrist ” did not necessarily prove 
Wiclif “a Protestant.” But we hardly know who is to set him 
right when he tells us that “ Wiclif was twice promoted, once to 
a prebendary, and once to the incumbency of Lutterworth.” Does 
he suppose that Wiclif was “ a prebend ” when he spent his time 
in those “ polemicial labours” which his admirer commemorates 
with so much gratitude? We are tempted to venture from Wiclif 
on to Wickham, but it is perhaps only necessary to state that in 
his famous motto, “ manners makyth man,” Mr. Browne believes 
“ manners” to mean “ good manners.” We are afraid, indeed, 
that our readers will hardly care to enter further on “ the time of 
Chaucer.” If they do, however, they will find some points on 
which Mr, Browne has displayed an information which the in- 
stances we have quoted would hardly lead one to expect. He 
knows a good deal about May-poles and Jack in the Green. He 
has shown much curious reading on the subject of knives and 
forks. He has examined with great minuteness the “ nuditarian ” 
+ seganes which are suggested by the drama and poetry of the age. 
The costume of Adam and Eve in the older miracle plays may, we 
think, be now regarded as definitely settled. It is some comfort 
to know that his readers may glean something about subjects such 
as these, even though Mr. Browne tells them nothing of Chaucer 
or of England. 


THE BOOK OF THE LANDED ESTATE.* 


GOOD many features about this work seem to stamp it as a great 
book for great people, rather than one of those handy books 
which are designed for the service of the million. Its burden seems 
to be the snatch from Virgil, “ Veteres migrate coloni,” for its whole 
drift is the supersession of ignorant by skilled farmers, small farms 
and holdings being swept away and merged in huge territorial 
tracts. Indeed, if in Mr. Brown's model landed estate a single farm 
is left in dubious hands, it will apparently be that on which he 
proposes that. young Squire Hopeful shall experiment, when he has 
added to his Kton and Oxford curriculum the special training 
in practical and theoretic farming which is to be gained at Ciren- 
cester or Edinburgh. Were we to accept first impressions, and to 
allow ourselves to be aghast at such improvements on a gigantic 
scale as are detailed and estimated for in pp. 104-5—the improve- 
ment, for example, of 10,000 arable acres, by draining and trench- 
ing, at a total cost of 120,000/, or 12/. per acre; by means of 
which a rental of 11,000/, per annum is brought up to 21,000/., 
and a market value of 363,000/. to 709,500/.—we should be 
tempted to close the book, and leave it and its lessons to 
the exclusive study of the “ golden lads and lasses” who come 
into the world inheritors of whole counties, and who find in 
agents and factors a providential help towards spending the 
incomes wherewith they are overburdened. But although we 
are not prepared to say that Mr. Brown might not have done more 
wisely to cite modest instances and illustrations, rather than vast 
records of improvements which at first sight look immeasurably 
out of reach ot every-day resources, it is only fair to state that he 
furnishes the painstaking reader with a great deal of practical 
detail that may be of use to average landlords, tenants, and agents. 
And if at times he sets up a somewhat impracticable standard 
—eg.,in his ideas of due training for landlordship, factorship, and 
intelligent tenantship—he is in the main full of sound and valu- 
able hints on matters of leases and yearly takings, draining, 
trenching, fencing, forestry, farm-building, road-making, and of 
engines and implements, steam and other; while he is always 
ready with an intelligent reason for whatever, from the van- 
e ground of experience, he takes upon him to recommend. 
Indeed, there is not a chapter from which any reader may not 
gain something; and the reader who has that luxury—which 
does not always go along with landed property—plenty of money 
lying idle in the Bank or the Funds, has but to study this book to 
be convinced that he cannot better secure for it an interest at 
once safe and ample than by bestowing it on judicious improve- 
ment of his estate. Such a one will be tempted to read more 
by an account at the threshold of the work of how a farm of 340 


acres, renting at 1/. $s. per acre, or 425/. per annum, was drained, | 


trenched, fenced anew, and furnished with thoroughly good farm- 
buildings at a cost of 2,960/., or gi. per acre; and then, after 
having been kept in hand some two or three years, re-let on lease 
at gool. a year, an advance of 475/. 


on a smaller scale, with results proportionately satisfactory, is 
given by Mr. Brown in p. 4. 
But the gist of the whole of the earlier part of the Book of the 


* The Book of the Landed Estate; containing Directions for the Munage- 
ment and Development of the Resources of’ Landed Property. By Robert E. 
Brown, Factor and Estate Agent, Wass, Yorkshire. Edinburgh and London : 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 


} annum, or fifteen per | 
cent. interest on the outlay. A parallel instance of improvements | 


| 


Landed Estate is, that to realize the eo of judicious improve- 
ments a landlord must meet with skilled tenants; and that to 
make an improved farm pay at an advanced rent, there will be 
need of talent and experience as well as capital. Obviously, in 
the presence of these, humdrum, old-fashioned farming will 
have to give way. Whether agricultural colleges or apprentice- 
ship for three or more years to scientific farmers will yield the 
supply of enlightened young farmers on which Mr. Brown cal- 
culates, it may be hard to determine; but certainly to take 
improved farms, and farm them to a profit, will involve enlight- 
enment in the tenant, quite as much as to improve them 
involves outlay on the landlord’s part. We conceive that neither 
will be the worse for careful perusal of a book which raises a high 
standard for both, and which, more particularly, is candid and 
outspoken upon the important question of capital. At least “ten 
pounds an acre is required to work an arable farm with an 
prospect of success,” and “farmers engaged in mixed husbandry 
realize, on an average of years, about ten per cent. per annum on 
the capital they have engaged in their business,” after paying 
their rents and farming expenses. Mr. Brown strongly advocates 
the granting of leases to good tenants, on the principle that 
they will then expend their own money on the improvement 
of the farms which they rent; but, as yet, in the majority of 
cases, improvements are done at the landlord’s cost, the tenant 
paying a percentage directly or indirectly. Nor can there be any 
reason why a landlord should shrink from this cost for the perma- 
nent benetit of his estate, either finding the money at first hand, 
or getting a loan from some one of the Lands Improvement Com- 
panies, returnable by a rent-charge on the estate, extending over 
from twenty-one to twenty-five years. With common attention 
to business, this course could not fail to result in profit. 

There is much to justify Mr. Brown’s argument, based on a con- 
sideration of the bearing which the limited extent of our country has 
on the value of land, that estates will ere long be worth more than 
double the money for which they can now be purchased. And it 
is easily credible that a wealthier, as well asa more enterprising and 
intelligent, class of tenants is now on the look-out for farms than 
formerly (p. 131). And the maxim, “raise your rents and your 
lands will be better farmed,” is soundly based on the invariable 
observation that the worst-paying farms are those where the 
tenants lack skill and ability to profit by them. We can hardly 
fancy, however, that the day is imminent when any very large 
proportion of tenant-farmers will carry out at their own cost, even 
with the security of a lease, such a scale of improvements as our 
author recommends, If they are ready to pay interest of money 
upon improvements done, and if, as their own advantage demands, 
—— will give their intelligent supervision to the carrying out of 
such improvements, this will as effectually lead up to the good time 
coming for landlords, which will certainly have been fairly earned by 
outlay of capital. And this is a safer course, it strikes us, on the 
landlord’s part, than for him to take a particular farm in hand and get 
it into cultivation, and into a pattern condition, before letting it at an 
increased rent toa high-class tenant. No doubt such a course 
is sometimes necessitated by circumstances; and it is at all times 
a more sensible plea for ob a course that you are aiming to let 
it to advantage in due time, than that you are keeping it in hand 
to be a model to tenants, who will probably laugh in their sleeves 
at the cost of your hobby. In this case, as we are reminded in an 
early part of the volume, dpropos of “home-farms,” everythin 
depends upon an honest and intelligent bailiff—a valuable am | 
when you can catch him. It is a maxim as old as Cato, that 
“male agitur cum domino quem villicus docet.” But, as to 
getting a farm into condition, it is very doubtful whether it is 
not more prudent to carry out the necessary improvements while 
the old tenant is still in possession than to risk the usual fate 
of gentleman-farmers. Such, according to Mr. Brown, is un- 
doubtedly the cheaper course, though the other, because in it 
there is no hindrance or obstruction from ignorance and stubborn- 
ness, will probably be the quicker process. One should be con- 
tent to overlook a little tardiness, in order to avoid the risks of an 
experiment depending for its success upon such a combination of 
sine-qua-nons as an honest bailiff, skilled and zealous farm- 
servants (whose zeal, it is suggested, should be enhanced by a 
percentage on profits over and above their wages), the master’s 
constant eye, and a strict debtor and creditor account with the 
other ——— such as the house and the garden, to which the 
farm-in-hand is apt to supply cartage, manure, and other articles. 
One of the first improvements which the tenor of all Mr. Brown’s 
remarks points to is the curtailment of fences, and_the bringing 
fields and farms to the best working dimensions. It is obvious 
that a farm of one hundred and fifty acres requires as much ex- 
pense in buildings as one of two hundred; and, in the matter of 
fences, a farm of a hundred acres, subdivided into ten equal 

ortions as fields, requires just as much trouble and care of 
edges as a farm of three hundred acres, divided into twelve 
compartments. But, what is still more important, it is this 
curtailment of fences, and allotment of from five-and-twenty to 
thirty or more acres to each field, which gives free scope to the 
modern invention of “ steam-cultivators,” a very valuable assist- 
ance in profitable high-class — In his chapter “ On 
Steam for Agricultural Purposes,” Mr. Brown discusses these very 
fully, and, while fully recognising their capacity for opening 
up the land deeper than horse-ploughs, and their general satis- 
factoriness in grubbing, harrowing, and the like, considers that 
they have not yet reached that perfection and cheapness which 
will justify their superseding horse-power. Their great drawback 
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' of my elder tenant-friends had, and indeed stil 
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is frequent breakages, and one of his suggestions for effecting “a 
great saving in the construction of the tackle” is previous trench- 
ing of the land, so as to remove stones and such like obstacles, 
and to allow the “ cultivator” an easy passage. For cheapness, 
simplicity, wear, and versatility, we observe that he gives the 
palm to the apparatus of Messrs. Howard of Bedford. 

It is indeed a problem of the utmost moment, this question of 
efficient “ cultivators” at a reasonable cost. Our author says, 
with much truth, that the present mode of tillage is for the most 

“a mere scratching of the surface-soil,” and he lays down 
as the surest criterion and index of a farmer’s intelligence 
“the depth to which he ploughs.” Many farmers still act as if 
they thought that to go deeper than nine inches or so in ploughing 
were guieta movere, to stir up a hidden and dormant evil to the 
hurt of their =. Yet it is really by deep ploughing, so as to 
break the subsoil and mix it with the upper, that intelligent and 
enterprising farmers grow those more abundant crops which enable 
them to meet the advanced standard of rents. It is, as is well 
enforced in this treatise, only in connexion with a system of deep 
ploughing and thorough opening of the soil lying above the drains 
that the costly process of draining can be thoroughly operative. 
When, in 1835, Mr. Smith of Deanston propounded his famous 
scheme, the two operations were understood to be simultaneous. 
It will be readily seen how much is to be looked for in this case 
from steam-cultivators and subsoil ploughs; and one is a little 

rised (in days when haymaking machines, reaping machines, 
and so forth are in such request, to supply the scarcity of hands, 
in many parts of the country) that Mr. Brown advocates “ manual 
trenching” in preference to “ subsoil-ploughing.” Certainly the 
records of his experience cited in pp. 96-7 go far to make good 
his case for trenching of some sort. In one case the trenched 
portion of a field yielded sixty-four bushels to the acre, while the 
untrenched yielded but forty; and the results of all the experi- 
ments with which Mr. Brown is acquainted convince him that 
“spade or fork trenching ” to the depth of two feet, simultaneously 
with draining, and the constant application of all spare manure to 
the lower half of the turned-up land, will end in producing crops 
resembliny in ay. and quality those of the market gardener, 
who trenches deep and manures deep also. And not only so, but 
he adds that this deep trenching and coincident manuring would 
obviate all those diseases in turnip and potato crops which arise 
from continual cropping of the same surface. 

It must be confessed that there are one or two queries requiring 
a categorical answer, before simple folk can see their way to this 
kind of improvement on an extensive scale. Given the needful 
eapital—which Mr. Brown admits should be not less than from 
fifteen to twenty pounds per acre to the tenant who farms accord- 
ing to this system—given, too, the supply of manual labour, which 
in many English counties is oan enough for even the old- 
fashioned demands upon it—whence is to come the sufficiency of 
manure to meet this proposed system of trenching and manuring 
two feet deep at least? We cannot say that the answer given by 
our author in p. 106 is quite satisfactory. It suggests how the supply 
may be kept up after the work is once done. But the starting-point 
is the crux. Who is to do that part of the work? The ae mary 
who, according to Mr. Brown's showing, will have had to pa 
out at least twelve pounds an acre on trenching and draining ? A 
negative answer seems to be implied in his suggestion at p. 107 :— 
“J would recommend that they should engage with wealthy 
tenants only, who could undertake the trenching of the land on 
their own account, as it would be so much to their own interest.” 
It were uncandid, however, to omit to notice how very much help 
both landlords and tenants may obtain from these pages as to 
matters of detail. The chapter on manures, for instance, is ex- 
haustive in its way; and in it occur no traces whatsoever of a 
desire to advocate out-of-the-way and expensive fertilizers in pre- 
ference to that which is cheaper and ready to hand. We are 
taught herein how to make the most of road-scrapings, ditch- 
cleansings, and pond-mud, as well as of sewage and liquid manure. 
And the author enforces the wisdom of applying all the avail- 
able manures of our own country before we am recourse to other 
countries for guano, which is apt to be often adulterated and 
always costly. Not that he undervalues the discriminating use of 
this latter :— 

There is no doubt [he writes] but that many of our farmers would benefit 

tly by a more general use of guano. Previous to 1860 very few farmers 
in the North used any guano—they seemed to have an idea that it was use- 
as a manure, ... a quack affair, made to rob their pockets. Some 
have, a very low estimate of 
the value of guano as a manure; they cannot comben taee such a small 
quantity can be sufficient manure for an acre. They say there is nought like 
mana: t. “Management” in Yorkshire means farm-yard manure, 
This is like the old story of a Scotch Laird, who, when chemical fertilizers 
were first talked of, went to one of his tenants, and told him that a new 
manure had come to the country, and it was so strong, that the contents of 
a coat pocket were suflicient to manure an acre of land. “ May be that,” said 
his old friend, “but J doubt your waistcoat pocket will hold the crop.” 


A study of the Book of the Landed Estate will tend to remove 
such irrational prejudices, and also, in many passages, to set at 
rest questions often rife between landlord and tenant. Such are 
the restrictive clauses in leases—by which tenants are tied down to 
certain rotatory modes of cropping, clauses which Mr. Brown would 
omit in the case of intelligent and well-to-do tenants, who have 
gone in for such improvements of their land as have been above 
spoken of. Such, too, are the clauses in leases which not only 
prohibit a tenant from destroying game, but also from claiming 
recompense from his landlord for damage done “ by the instru- 


mentality of game themselves, or by reason of any increase thereof.” 
The eater pronounces that it is the tenant’s own fault if he 
takes a farm with such restrictions; and he seems to be a fair 
and candid exponent of the well-conditioned tenant-mind when he 
says that, “though they do not like to have their crops reduced 
by hares and rabbits,” most tenants “feel pleased at seeing their 
landlords shoot over their farms in a gentlemanlike manner.” 

It is impossible even to glance at a tithe of the useful informa- 
tion and olin contained in this volume, which will be certain to 
be the landlord and the agent’s vade-mecum. Among the most 
interesting of the chapters which we have not noticed are those 
on “The Improvement of Waste-Lands,” “Woods and Planta- 
tions,” and “ Farm-Buildings and Labourers’ Cottages.” We may 
be able to recur to the last of these, in connexion with Lord 
Cawdor’s and other “Cottage Plans,” on a future occasion. 


ARTHUR CLIFFORD.* 


WE put down this novel with a certain sense of gratitude to 

the author. It is not “ye | on account of its shortness, 
though novelists, if they are really anxious for the praises of 
critics, should pay more attention than they often do to moder- 
ating their demands on their attention ; nor is it that the literary 
merits of the performance are of any remarkable order. It is like 
many hun of other novels which are published from time to 
time, neither very good nor very bad; it is grammatical, fairly 
well written, and the sentiments expressed are of most unim- 
peachable propriety. The story is perhaps told with rather more 
than average force ; but, to say the truth, it supplies one more 
illustration of a fact which is constantly forced upon our notice— 
namely, that the number of people who can write tolerably well is 
almost unlimited, whilst the number of those who approach _ 
high degree of excellence may be counted upon one’s fingers. To 
speak in sporting phraseology, the field is amazingly numerous; 
but the favourites who can be said to be really in the betting 
do not seem to multiply in the same proportion. The critic is 
constantly oppressed by the ever-growing difficulty of discrimina- 
ting between shades of merit so closely matched, and by the doubt 
whether it can be worth while to discriminate at all. Almost all 
that can or need be said upon this point is that Arthur Clifford is 
a book of which the author has no need to be ashamed, but which 
will certainly not confer a crown of undying glory. 

To what cause, then, is our gratitude due? The answer is ¥ 
simple. The hero of this novel is a member of our own craft. He 
is a gentleman who, after a creditable career at Oxford, undertakes 
to support himself by writing for the press. He pursues this duty 
under circumstances of great difficulty. His father has been guilty 
of appropriating certain trust funds, after which he dies; anc Mr. 
Clifford, to save the credit of his unworthy parent, takes the biame 
and the responsibility upon himself, and proceeds by a course of 
self-denying industry to replace the money. We need hardly 
say that he is successful, and we have much pleasure in com- 
mending to public notice the portrait of a virtuous and brilliant 
writer for the press. We repudiate in advance any supposition 
that we are actuated in this matter by an unworthy vanity. 
We admire, not because the picture is flattering to our sensi- 
bility, but because it is so admirably correct. The public, 
we fear, is scarcely - re with a due belief in the thoroughly 
disinterested and noble character of most anonymous writers ; 
even when their talent is recognised, it fails to appreciate the lofti- 
ness of their motives. It would be obviously impossible for us to 
seek by any direct means to give a truer view than that which 
generally prevails of our own merits; if, in the words of the 

et, we should “ voice aloud how good we are, how great should 

»” we should of course be accused, and it may be justly, of immo- 
derate conceit. We must wait for other and independent autho- 
rities to praise us. But when that praise comes we cannot deny 
ourselves the mmcone of calling attention to it, and at least holding 
up our own photograph, and then modestly retiring, leaving it to 
the public to draw their own conclusions. No one would be so 
uncivil as to ask us point-blank whether we consider it to be a 
good likeness. Therefore, without further preface, we will draw 
the curtain, and invite inspection for a lively representation of the 
modern newspaper writer. 

Mr. Arthur Clifford, then, is a young gentleman fresh from 
Oxford. Desirous, for the reasons we have mentioned, of saving 
money, he lives in a remote lodging, with no furniture 4 a 
few chairs, plain deal tables, and one large book-case; with of 
course a chaotic mass of books, reviews, and Parliamentary papers. 
From this humble abode he searches the weak places of society, 
terrifies time-serving Ministers, and thunders through the columns 
of the Daily Budget. An editor of admirable benevolence—for 
even editors, be it observed, have a share of the virtue by which 
the press is permeated—has set him to write articles because he 
once knew something of his father. Even when the first article 
is a failure, this discerning gentleman sends him five pounds in 
payment—a precedent which, we may as well say, to — any 
misconception, is not invariably followed by well-regulated news- 
papers. Succeeding articles, we need hardly say, are more favour- 
ay received. Mr. Clifford is sent out as a Correspondent to New 
York, and the letters which he writes produce a marked sensation 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Returning, he begins to make his 
power felt, when a great opportunity luckily offers. A fearful job 


* Arthur Clifford. By the Author of “Basil St. John” and “ Love and 
Duty.” Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1869. 
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is being perpetrated. “Clause 5” of a mysterious Act, the nature 
of which is never revealed to us, has been clandestinely inserted, 
and is being smuggled through Parliament, to favour the degraded 
creature of a corrupt Minister. Then Mr. Clifford arises in his 
wrath. He writes an article of tremendous power, which makes 
even the virtuous editor shake in his shoes. ‘ The populace,” as 
Mr. Clifford informs that gentleman when he shows symptoms of 
wavering, ‘ the populace is made up of units, and each Anglish- 
man will face an unwelcome fact placed fairly before him, as this 
is placed; but they will not swallow their gilded pills; nor, as 
long as I havea hand to write, will I lift a finger to deceive them.” 
The editor mildly observes that this tirade would be better suited 
for Parliament than for a newspaper-oftice. However, Mr. Clifford 
puts it to him that he must either publish the article without 
alteration or lose Mr. Clifford’s services; and, thus gently impelled, 
the editor takes the plunge. The effects are tremendous. The 
country wakes from its slumbers. “ One of the fiercest debates 
on record” is produced. And what is the cause? ‘One thing, and 
one thing only, the article in the Daily Budget.” The Ministry 
trembles ; the Clubs—of which institutions, by the way, the author 
takes the view which is popular with correspondents of country 
newspapers, that they are mysterious centres of all kinds of 
political discussion—can talk about nothing but the anonymous 
author. “He is a man with his eyes about him, whoever 
he is,” proclaims one intelligent critic, “and I advise Thornton 
(the editor) to make the most of him. It’s Junius without 
the coarseness.” Soon, however, Mr. Clifford exceeds even 
that conventional standard of excellence. A book appears, under 
the title of Moral Diseases, which excites the most intense 
interest. ‘ Metaphysics, society, abuses,’ as Mr. Thornton 
not very grammatically declares, are “ all handled like a master.” 
“ All the fellows of the Atheneum” are delighted ; and, though 
we are not treated to a specimen, or even a table of contents, we 
should say that they had excellent reason. So far as we can guess 
from certain hints, the book not only lays bare all the springs of 
the social evils of the day, but it gives a withering rebuke to 
scepticism, and generally puts mankind to rights. The author of 
the book, we need hardly say, is Mr. Arthur Clifford, who is 
fortunately enabled by circumstances to avow his performance 
a short time afterwards. By a lucky accident, the cloud which 
has hung upon his reputation is entirely dispelled; and it ap- 
pears that he was entirely guiltless of any complicity in his father’s 
misdeeds. The consequences are truly delightful. He becomes 
at once a lion of the first order. Invitations pour in upon him 
from every distinguished person in London. The culmination of his 
glory is described in glowing colours. The Duchess of Tewkesbury 
invites him to a dinner at her princely mansion in St. James’s. 
The guests are all asked “to meet a distinguished man,” and 
amongst those guests is the Bishop of Rutland, who, we need 
hardly add, is “the most courteous of men, and sought far and 
wide for any dinner where wit, agreeability, and ‘beauty are 
gathered together.” The whole partyjis converted into “a listening 
and admiring audience.” The Duke of Tewkesbury appeals to him 
familiarly, and all treat him as one whose talents and character 
command the highest respect. Can human glory go further? 
To be asked by a duke to meet a bishop—or rather, for such is his 
inconceivable pitch of exaltation, to have a bishop asked to meet 
you by a duke—is a vision of splendour enough to turn the firmest 
head. It is little to say, after this, that articles under the 
signature of “ Kappa,” which he has adopted, are enough to 
make the fortune of any magazine; it is not much even to 
say that in four years he has paid off 5,coo/. with full in- 
terest; and scarcely worth mentioning that he marries the 
lovely and accomplished lady whose proud parents had looked | 
down upon him with disdain. Yet such is the fate which rewards 
a successful writer in the press, and that whilst he is yet scarcely 
of standing to take his Master’s degree. It is sometimes said that 
historians should learn the manners of the day rather from novels 
than from barren collections of facts. If the historian of the 
future acts on this principle, and disinters Arthw Clifford from 
the library of the British ice, he will draw a glowing picture 
of the honours which await the successful author in Hngland. 
Who shall say after this that literary excellence is insutliciently 
rewarded ? 

It might be our duty, if we were the official guides of young 


of a good conscience; for we are not about to dispute the inference, 
which will naturally be made, that the writers of articles are 
frequently men of the highest genius and the sternest principles of 
morality. If, to use the time-honoured phrase, only one reader 
of Arthur Clifford is persuaded of the truth of this assertion, the 
labours of the author will not have been quite thrown away. 

It is necessary to say nothing more upon this point ; and we 
have spoken sufficiently of the general merits of the novel. We 
will only remark, in conclusion, that the very original picture 
which we have described is awkwardly fitted in to a most common- 
place framework. As soon as we read of a country gentleman of 
old family and embarrassed circumstances refusing his daughter to 
a virtuous youth on account of his poverty, we know only too well 
what is going to happen. Of course the father will be ruined, 
and the young man will make his fortune; and the worldly 
mother will be forced to relent. We rather resent the brilliant 
journalist being put through so every-day a series of events. We 
would suggest that if Arthur Clifford reaches a second edition—as, 
for the honour of the press, we must naturally hope it will—the 
cast of characters should be entirely altered, and Mr. Clifford 
rewarded with the hand, not of a ruined gentleman's daughter 
who has actually been driven by misery to live in Thurloe Square, 
but of the Duke’s sole daughter and heiress. That, and that alone, 
would be a fitting climax to his affecting history. 


LYLY’S EUPHUES.* 

—— English language, as well as the English nation, has been 

compelled to fight several sturdy battles for its freedom. It 
has had at one time to contend with superstitions in style, at 
another with despots in thought; it has dethroned more than one 
literary sovereign, but it has never recalled him by any counter- 
revolution like that of 1660. John Lyly and Erasmus Darwin— 
the former indeed far more than the latter—prevailed during a 
season of vitiated taste ; both were writers of no ordinary learning 
and vigour; both were desirous of having finer bread than could 
be made of wheat; both were unseated by the withering irony of 
satirists or parodists of their style; but Darwin lived to see his own 
downfall, whereas the evil that Lyly did lived long after him. 
Nor were such revolutions confined to them. Owen Feltham, at 
one end of a period, and Samuel Johnson at the other, “ spoiled 
the language of our nation by words that end in -osity and 
-ation.” And the Resolves, Divine, Moral, and Political, of the one, 
and the Rambler and Idler of the other, now slumber on shelves 
among a host of other books that no gentleman’s library should be 
without. 

It was just to protest against the vices of Lyly’s style, as it was 
right in ‘l'acitus to brand with censure the “ calamistros Mece- 
natis ” or the “tinnitus Gallionis.” But more than even-handed 
justice—nay, a good deal of injustice—has been dealt to Lyly asa 
writer. Critics and readers who are not aware that Euphues and 
his Anatomy of Wit and Euphues and his England are two separate 
treatises, and who perhaps never read half a dozen pages of either, 
write or talk of them as the works of a coxcomb; and one 
Berkenhout, in his Biographia Literaria, calls them a “ most con- 
temptible piece of nonsense,” whereby Berkenhout proved himself 
to be, so tar as Lyly is concerned, what Dogberry desired him- 
self to be written down. Scott, too, in his Monastery, has joined 
the tribe of gibers against Lyly; but his Euphuist, Sir Piercie 
Shafton, is a gross burlesque. For if we remove the masks and 
wrappers of the language, the writer of Zuphues is a sound 
thinker, an accomplished scholar, and really a noble gentleman— 
one who in days of much license, and no little profaneness also, 
laboured to convince his readers of the worth of knowledge, and 
the dignity and beauty of virtue. 

Euphues, in both portions of it, fairly understood, and not 
measured by the vices of its language, belongs to the family of 
which the Cyropedia is the first known and common ancestor, 
and which inciudes among its numerous posterity Barclay’s 
Argenis, More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Fénélon’s Telemachus, 
and Berkeley’s Gandentio di Lucca, What differentiates Zuphues 
from other members of the family is the excessive ornament in 
which his offspring is clad. The Greek romance is remarkable 
for the simplicity and purity of its language. The Argenis is 
written in ood, if not quite classical, Latin; Zelemuchus is com- 


men, to inquire how far this glowing picture is correct. Do 
young men come up from the Universities and immediately hecome | 
the most powerful writers in the daily press? When they have | 
acquired that position, does every Club in London anxiously dis- | 
cuss the articles they have written? Do invitations to all the | 
pleasantest houses in town pour in upon them till they have nota | 
moment to call their own ¥ Do dukes ask bishops to uieet them and | 
listen delightedly after dinner to their disquisitions upon social | 
and metaphysical topics? We do not feel obliged—as we are not 

speaking as University tutors—to give any categorical answer to | 
Fe inquiries. We can only say that, before persons in authority 
advise young men upon the choice of a profession, they had better 
inquire into the accuracy of these representations. Of course, if 
a young man feels that he possesses the genius of Mr. Arthur 
Clifford, or of the late Right Honourable Edmund Burke, be should | 
adopt « career for which he is so eminently suited, even if the 
prizes be a little less magnificent than those which are thus 
glowingly described. We can only hint, in the most delicate way 
possible, that dukes and bishops are not aiways so keenly alive as 
they might be to the merits of newspaper articles. Any shoit- 
comings in this respect will doubtless be made up by the delights 


posed in a kind of Xenophontean French; and the Latin romance 
of More, and the English one of Bacon, are’ worthy of the great 
names inscribed on their title-pages. 

It is too often, if not universally, forgotten by his censors, that 
Lyly was neither the alpha nor the omega of the style that 
goes by the name of Euphuism. That style neither began nor 
ended with him. We may discover this overlooked fact by 
briefly considering the cause of his popularity, and that of the 
almost ‘mere oblivion” that succeeded it. So complete, indeed, 


' has been the obscuration of his once burning and shining light, that 


we believe the latest sensational romance is not more a novelty to 
many persons than Lyly’s Anatomy of Wit or his England. Ue 
might mdeed have furnished one more instance to his contempo- 
rary Spenser of “mutabilitie.’ Lis fortunes are described in a 
sonnet of Shakspeare’s :— 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 

But as the marigeld at the sun’s eye, 


* English Reprints: John Lily; Euphues the Anatomy of Wit; Euphues 
and his England. Collated with carly subsequent kditions, Carefully 
edited by Edward Arber, London: Alexander Murray & Son. 1868, 
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And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 


For his popularity the causes are not far to seek. A tendency to 
“ Ttalianate”—to borrow an expressive word from Roger Ascham— 
began with the revival of literature in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and prevailed, in greater or less degree, until it was superseded 
after the Restoration by an opposite tendency to Gallicise the 
English language. It began with Surrey and Wyatt ; it did not 
quite cease until Dryden was at least half-way through his poetical 
career. In Elizabeth’s reign Tasso and Ariosto were the models 
of Spenser, of Phineas and Giles Fletcher, and of all who wrote 

oems de longue haleine; Petrarch, and the numerous brood of 
Petrarchists, were the mirrors and models of English sonneteers— 
of the best, such as Raleigh and Drummond, as well as of the worst. 
Nor was poetry the only importation from the Arno, the Tiber, or 
the canals of Venice. The Queen and her courtiers adopted 
Italian fashions in music, dances, dress, and dishes for the table; 
and that as submissively, and with as plenary faith in their good 
taste and superiority, as the next century adopted French fashions. 
Lyly was no more the author of this tendency than he was the 
discoverer of printing, gunpowder, or the Copernican system. He 
found it at spring-tide ; and, being a man of real genius, he infused 
into it additional vigour. The strength of the “ Italianate ” tide 
may be estimated by the angry protest of usually sober Roger 
Ascham against it; and the truth of his remonstrance is confirmed 
by the history of Florence, Venice, and Rome at the time, and by 
the testimony of Thomas Coryat, an eye-witness of the Italian 
manners, some years later. Ascham implores young Englishmen 
of rank starting for the grand tour—then, as ever since, regarded 
indispensable to the to-be-completed gentleman—to shun Italy, or 
if they must go thither, to make their stay there as short as 
possible. He hints, the nearer to Rome the nearer to perdition 
also; not because of her idolatries, but of her morals. He writes 
of the Italians of the sixteenth century as Seneca wrote of the 
Roman nobles, and Juvenal of the parasitical Greeks of their days. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the evil communications of 
Italy seem not to have existed, or not to have been dreaded by 
Englishmen, at the time of Milton’s visit to the peninsula. No 
man of his age was more deeply versed in Italian literature than 
Milton; he was even consulted by the Florentine academicians on 
the niceties of their language ; he exchanged sonnets with poets to 
the manner born and bred; he was applauded and caressed by 
both north and south Italians—poets, statesmen, princes, and 
philosophers. It would be profane to think Milton tolerant of 
manners that shocked Ascham. ‘The inference is that the morals 
of the peninsula had undergone some change for the better in the 
course of about eighty years; and yet this is scarcely reconcilable 
with what is told of the temporal and spiritual Courts of Italy 
in the seventeenth century. Italy, however, long after Ascham 
denounced its profligacy, was the model of the English Court 
and the English wits. Her novels were the stocks on which 
many of the Elizabethan and Carolinian dramas were engrafted. 
Her Amintas and Pastor Fidos furnished the pattern of English 
pastoral poetry; and the works of her practical or speculative 
statesmen were consulted, and sometimes copied, by those who 
treated of civil government and the rights and duties of princes. 
The perverters of Italian eloquence, both in verse and prose, the 
seicentisti, were of later date than euphuism in England; nor 
can the nearly contemporary decline of Spanish eloquence have 
affected our writers of the sixteenth century. But the corruption 
was a general epidemic of the time. From about 1560 to 
1660 the literature of Southern Europe tended to the vice of 
which John Lyly is incorrectly supposed to have been the 
author ; and as fashion, no less than fame, gains strength by mov- 
ing, France and England were speedily infected by the disease 
which reached a crisis in Marini, Gongora, the Hétel Rambouillet, 
and the wits “ that so did take Eliza and our James.” 

For the English Court the writings of Lyly—his plays scarcely 
less than his Lwphues—became the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form. ‘They were the Academy of Compliments, Hints 
for Ltiquette, the Complete Letter- Writer, the Manuals of Polite 
Conversation, Ladies talked euphuism; gentlemen made love 
in euphuism ; Court-preachers did not disdain to employ Lyly’s 
phrases; and crabbed Chief Justice Coke would now and then 

rinkle the arid wastes of the law with images that Lyly’s 
Philautus might use, and Lucilla approve. The treatises, “ care- 
fully edited by Edward Arber,” passed through ten editions in 
fifty-six years; of these the first four were issued during the last 
twenty-three years of Elizabeth’s reign, the next four in the 
reign of James, and the last two in that of Charles I.—the latest 
edition being that of 1636, eleven years after that monarch’s 
accession. ‘l'en editions or reprints of the same work, at the rate 
of one in each destrum, were a liberal allowance for an age when a 
reading public scarcely existed beyond the liberties of London 
and Westminster, or, if to be met with in provincial towns or 
country mansions, migrated from the capital periodically with 
great families when Parliament was prorogued, or when the plague 
dispersed the attendants on Courts, legal or royal. Even in the 
high noon of his popularity Lyly was the butt of satirists. Yet 
satire is in most cuses an evidence of some kind of merit. Had 
he written “ absolute nonsense,” or been merely “ a slight un- 
meritable man,” “ the gentle Shakspeare ” would scarcely have 
singled him out for ridicule, nor would surly Ben Jonson have 
condescended to parody his language. 

His fall was scarcely less signal than his rise. From 1636 we 
have no more editions of Euphues until 1868 ; and although some 


of his plays were inserted in collections of the old English Drama, 
they were not in any sense edited or collected until Mr. Fairholt 
published them, carefully revised, in Mr. J. R. Smith’s excel- 
lent series of reprints, known as the Library of Old Authors, in 
1858. The date of this penultimate impression of Ewphues—his 
Anatomy and his England—is significant. It was a grave and 
carnest time that year, the eleventh of Charles I.—a time that had 
little leisure or taste for epigrams, conceits, tricks, or riddles in 
mother-English. Eloquence both within and without the 

recincts of Parliament was becoming serious, and even stern, in 
its character. Pulpits, then discharging some of the functions of 
the modern newspaper, were busied with other matter than 
compliments, or lessons conveyed in spruce and balanced periods. 
The almost countless host of enghistens wrote too much in 
haste, or too much under the influence of passion, to bestow much 
thought or pains on ceremonies of expression. Euphuism had 
found favour in three reigns, but the Court in 1636 was finding 
little favour with the mass of the English people, and the Arcadian 
reed-pipe of John Lyly was rendered inedible by the trumpet 
of spiritual and temporal indignation. Ile, and those who copied 
him, had built on a foundation of sand. The shafts of ridicule 
had breached the walls of his house, and the tide of revolution 
swept it away into one of the many limbos that sooner or later 
await all that is unsound in either literature or science. 

If language is the natural vehicle and garment of thought, 
assuredly the style of Lyly is among the worst, and fully merits 
the censure which Mr. Hallam has pronounced upon it—that “ it 
is antithetical and sententicus to aflectation ; the perpetual effort, 
with no adequate success, rendering the book equally disagreeable 
and ridiculous, though it might not be difficult to find passages 
rather more happy and ingenious than the rest.” The passages 
cited by this distinguished critic in justification of his opinion of 
Lyly are neither the worst nor the best samples of his writing ; 
and even as regards his style, this once overpraised and long over- 
blamed writer has found in Mr. Charles Kingsley an advocate who 
has at least this merit—he has not contented himself with dipping 
into either the Anatomy of Wit or the England, but has evidently 
studied both works with unusual attention. 

One of the glaring defects in Lyly’s writing is the extravagant, 
and indeed perverse, use made by him of natural history. This 
defect very early in the day attracted notice. Michael Drayton, in 
a folio volume of poems, published in 1627, among other remarks 
on English writers of the seventeenth and preceding century, pro- 
nounces a severe censure on John Lyly, as 

Talking of Stones, Stars. Plants, of Fishes, Flyes, 
Playing with words and idle similies. 
And it would be easy, though it would be tedious, to prove by ex- 
tracts that Drayton has abundant reason for bis complaint. ‘There 
is scarcely an idle story in Pliny’s Natural History, in Plutarch’s 
miscellaneous writings, in Conrad Gesner, Aldrovandus, or any of 
the huge encyclopiedias available to his hand, that Lyly does not 
press into his service. Had he, as Burton did, appended to his col- 
Jectanea from such sources references to their authors, the short 
treatises he wrote would have amounted in bulk to at least a 
third of that goodly folio the Anatomy of Melancholy. Whether 
he consulted the originals in all or many cases cannot be dis- 
covered, but he was undoubtedly a much-reading man, and if 
he did not keep a commonplace-book like Southey, he must have 
been gifted with a portentous and enviable power of memory. 
We defend neither his style nor his abuse of learning; but, 
admitting these faults, we agree with Mr. Arber and with Mr. 
Kingsley that Lyly is really a noble writer in his aims and his 
views of social, political, and domestic morals, and that his book 
should not be shelved or described as one not merely, as it 
really is, out of date, but, as it is often described, as of a 
depraved fashion— a prodigy in its own day, and worthless 
now. Itis far more just, in our opinion, to rate him among 
writers who strove against the current of profligacy, corruption, 
and low political feeling which prevailed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and which was at full spring-tide in that of her successor. 
Moreover, Lyly may be considered as an adjunct to the his- 
tories of these reigns. In his counsels and in his remedies may 
be discerned how deeply and widely the Court and the higher 
classes in the sixteenth century were infected by those vices, and 
we can the better understand the necessity for the strict Puritanism 
which in another half century swept away with an unsparing 
besom the corruptions of the Tudcr and Stuart times. From the 
Anatomy of Wit and the England we learn, far better than from 
the sermons of the period, the fashions and features of the great as 
Lyly saw them. That there was some good ground for the 
seed which he scattered is clear, since, had it all been rock, or 
thorns and thistles, the popularity of his writings cannot be 
accounted for. 

Of Lyly’s plays, which like his prose works have within a few 
years been carefully revised by Mr. F. W. Faisholt (1858), we 
have not room to speak. The dramatic vein in them is feeble; 
but the lyrical is, if not powerful, certainly marked by tenderness 
in sentiment and elegance in expression. It is to be wished that 
he had given us more songs than he has done, since the few he 
has given are excellent. In this respect, indeed, Lyly bears some 
resemblance to one who differed from him in every other. Ben Jon- 
son perversely, we think, suppressed his lyrical genius and cultivated 
his dramatic vein. His plays are literally works ; his songs and oc- 
casional poems are flowers springing up in the generally arid deserts 
of his plays. The affectation of Lyly disappears in his songs. In 
them he is “natural, simple, affecting.” English literature con- 
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tains one poet the less owing to the resistance of John Lyly to the 
__——. of his nature, and to his yielding to the siren of far- 
etched allusions, balanced periods, and laborious conceits—such 
as mark alike the Greek rhetoricians of the empire, the Latin 
poets who wearied their venal and weary audiences by the Orestes, 
the Epics, the swasorte and controvirsie of the lecture-room, and 
the Spanish and Italian writers, to whom reference has already 
been made, who were more anxious to display their ingenuity in 
words than in accuracy or originality of thought. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine John Tyly again a popular writer—non eadem 
est aetas, non mens, Yet, if he once more obtains a few readers, 
he will owe them to the pains bestowed on his works by Mr. 
Fairholt the editor of his plays, to Professor Morley’s collation of 
his texts, and to the “careful” editor of his prose writings, Mr. 
Edward Arber. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN ET LOUIS XIV.* 


M CLEMENT contributes to the secret history of Louis XTV. 
¢ a chapter that is well worth reading. That monarch 
habitually denied that he suffered his amours to mix themselves 
up with his policy. He even formally requested those of his 
courtiers whom he selected as his familiars to warn him frankly 
if they saw his caprices clash with the interests of his kingdom ; 
and, whatever his faults, the great King could bear on occasion to 
hear the truth from those whom he respected. His pride, too, came 
in aid of his sense of duty, and we can well believe that a woman’s 
counsel, openly tendered, would have been at least as frankly 
rejected. But there cannot be a question that, directly or in- 
directly, his mistresses counted for much in the events of his 
reign. Any interference in matters of state would have been 
the last idea of the timid La Valliére. Mademoiselle de Fontanges, 
“ béte et sans esprit,” had as little ambition of that kind as she had 
of intellect. ame de Loudres, Madame de Soubise, and the 
yest were but so many passing fancies. But it is certain that 
Madame de Maintenon’s advice in no small degree swayed his 
conduct in his later days, when the tide of fortune was running 
against him; and that it was very much owing to her that the 
spirit which had been so overbearing in prosperity showed 
itself so vacillating in adversity. And in the heyday of her 
prosperity Madame de Montespan, if she did not direct the 
policy of the kingdom, had much to do with administering its 
patronage. She literally forced from the King the brevet that 
made her Sybarite brother Vivonne Marshal of Trance, and 
her entreaties obtained for him the command of the discreditable 
expedition to Messina. Moreover, when the drain on the 
Treasury, and the taxes on the ingenuity of Colbert, became 
excessive, the war was often starved to feed the extravagances of 
the favourite. Thus the biography of Madame de Montespan 
becomes part of the history of France. Put the story of her life 
and. times has a still greater historical importance as commencing 
the prologue of the bloody drama of the Revolution. Louis XIV. 
was hard at work, all his reign, sowing the harvest which 
Louis XVI. was destined to reap. Almost omnipotent in its 
early years, he chose deliberately to abuse his enormous influence, 
and, by systematically outraging every social propriety, made 
morality and patriotism republican. For many previous genera- 
tions neither Valois nor Bourbons had been saints ; but it was re- 
served for Louis XIV. to defy decency, even as regulated by the 
elastic code of Court tradition. In so far he seems to have been 
innocent, that he held in all honest simplicity the convenient 
doctrines that the King could do no wrong, and that majesty 
is a fountain of honour whose waters, by a first law of nature, 
must be always pure. Legitimatizing his daughter by Madlle. La 
Valliére, he expresses himself thus :— 

Les bienfaits que les rois exercent dans leurs Etats ¢tant 1a marque exté- 
rieure du mérite de ceux qui les recoivent, et le plus glorieux ¢loge des 
sujets qui en sont honorés, nous avons cru ne pouvoir mieux exprimer dans | 
le public lestime toute particulitre que nous faisons de la personne de | 
notre chére et bien-aimée et trés-féale Louise Frangoise de la Vallitre, qu’en 
lui confiantles plus hauts titres d’honneur qu’une affection trés-sinculiére, 
excitée dans notre ceeur par une infinité de rares perfections, nous a inspirée 
depuis quelques années en sa faveur. 

Nor was he singular in holding this faith. Prudery made terms 
with what in a purer state of things would have been held to be a 
violation of all decorum, and in high places vice and virtue every- 
where kissed each other amicably. Julie de Rambouillet, Madame 
de Montausier, prude par excellence, connived at the famous night 
of Compiégne, and, after the King’s diatson had become matter of 


before they ventured on it, and that the monarch considered his 
plain-spoken advisers as much an essential part of his State as the 
slave in the chariot at a Roman triumph. e have spoken of the 
behaviour of Madame de Montausier. M.de Montespan, when his 
wife’s conduct grows into a public scandal, transports himself with 
ion, holds blasphemously unloyal language that scandalized 
eyond measure that abjectly loyal society, and dramatically insists 
on wearing mourning, and celebrating the obsequies of his departed 
wife. Here at least, we say, isan honourable man. Buteven if his 
conduct sprang from anything but pride, stung by the success of a 
rival who had robbed him of one of the most brilliant women in 
France, at least he thought better of his folly, and repented it 
at leisure. In his later lite we find this outraged husband sitting 
down to cards at Versailles with the natural daughters of his wife, 
kissing their hands in the ceremonious fashion of the Court, while, 
laughing aside to his friends, he shows his sense of the humour of 
the situation, and his consciousness of his own dishonour. The 
King himself, indignant at the husband’s show of indignation at 
the loss of his wife, sets his arbitrary power in motion to mark 
his disapprobation of it. When the Marquis stays raging in Paris, 
on the pretence of a lawsuit he has in the Courts there, the King 
sends instructions to his Minister to have the process summarily 
disposed of, and hints at the Bastille in the event of the Marquis 
lingering on. He superintends in person the drawing of the con- 
tract of separation between husband and wife. When the 
Marquis’s regiment, which is in quarters at Perpignan, comes to 
blows with the citizens, Louvois sends orders to the Governor to 
arrange that the local Courts shall put the Marquis in the wrong, 
and have this modern Uriah the Hittite banished the country, 
which was accordingly done. And later, when exile bas brought 
him to a better mind, it is only by slow degrees that he is 
suffered to fix his residence in Paris, or bring his son to be 
educated there. Then we have the proud house of Condé 
making it the object of their ambition to marry their son to the 
daughter of La Montespan. We see the highest nobility hum- 
bling themselves for her friendship. We see her when retired from 
Court favour—about as much of a sincere penitent as Satan on his 
sick-bed—corresponding closely with the excellent Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches, and living in the most unreserved intimacy with 
that paragon of virtue, her sister the Abbess of Fontevrault. 
Tlow sincere the repentance was, we learn from the piquant 
account of the interview at which she and her sister, Madame de 
Thianges, the proudest woman in France, baited a trap for the 
impressible monarch with their niece and daughter, the lovely 
Duchess de Nevers. 

Yet, after all, the general result of M. Clément’s book is de- 
cidedly more favourable to Madame de Montespan than is the 
ordinary conception people have formed of her ‘character, while 
that of the King suffers proportionately. We see Louis, while with 
his grand manner he is giving the tone to the first society in 
Europe, habitually sink the gentleman in the despot. We see him 
set his spies to dog his rivals, ostentatiously insult the wife he has 
vowed to honour, and cruelly drag the woman he professes to love, 
in a springless carriage over jolting roads, in the train of his armies. 
Madame de Montespan never was an engaging woman, and cannot 
be made attractive to us. It was passion more than love that she 
inspired in the King. Those of her children who did not hate her 
seem to have cared for her as a matter of duty, and the ties that 
bound the rest of the world to her were those of interest rather 
than affection. Yet M. Clément has brought the better side of her 
nature into a brighter relief than we have ever seen it in before. 
The materials left to illustrate her life can be but scanty at 
best. Voltaire tells us that both she and Madame de Maintenon 
had pledged themselves to write their memoirs. How far she 
ever redeemed the pledge we do not know. Her legitimate son, 
the Duke d’Autain, had a certain cross-grained sense of honour, 
and felt an eccentric shame in his mother’s anomalous position, 
although he was only too eager to profit by it. This shame got 
the upper hand at her death, when she could be no longer 
useful to him, and he destroyed all the papers bearing on her 
career that he could lay his hands on. Thus the bulk of the 
letters addressed to her, as well as many of those she wrote, 
must have perished ; but in his book M. Clément produces for the 
first time a good many that have been rescued, and a good man 
more that have hitherto been but little known. As we have said, 
their contents are, on the whole, to her credit. Whether she ori- 
ginally sought the King, or the King pressed his notice on her, 
still, in her position, and in the atmosphere of that Court, virtue 


notoriety, remained the intimate friend of the mistress. The 
Queen quietly retired to apartments on the second floor, while the | 
favourite engrossed those on the first, visited the palace that was | 
building at Clagny for Madame de an and paid her a visit | 
of formal condolence when her son by the King was on a sick- | 
bed. The whole story from first to last shows a society rotten to | 
the core, and proves that a baseness almost inconceivable to us had | 
tainted every one, even those whom circumstances would seem to | 
have placed high above all temptation, Our faith in the possibility | 
of honesty is so shaken that even when we hear Bourdaloue and — 
Bossuet denounce the morals of the Sovereign in no measured | 
terms, when we read the frank letters of Colbert reproving his _ 
extravagant follies, and when we find to our astonishment that 

the King listened and was not offended, we cannot help suspect- | 
ing (unjustly perhaps) that they must have sounded the ground 


* Madame de Montespan et Louis XIV: Etude historique. Par Pierre 
| 


de l'Institut. Paris: Didier. 


would have been little less than heroism. She had just the style 
and the looks that fascinated Louis; she had the proverbial esprit 
of the Rochechouarts, and all the brilliant superticial gifts that 
almost forced her to enter in the race for the Royal favour, in 
a society where virtue and loyalty were held to be incompatible 
with each other. She was selfish, when, so far as we can 
judge, no one was otherwise; but when it did not conflict with 
her personal interest, she was always ready to do any one a kind- 
ness. Her religion was very likely superstition, but it would be 
unjust to call it hypocrisy. It seems habitually to have influenced 
her conduct, except with regard to the one great sin that made 
her career. With that exception, she was not inconsistent, and 
we may take as a fair epitome of her easy creed the remark she 
made to the Duchess d’Uzés, whom she surprised with some un- 
looked-for scruples—“ Faut-il, parce que je fais un mal, faire 
tous les autres?” Before her rise—or fall—she was formally re- 
gular in her devotions; when she sinned most, she prayed most; 
and, when she had lost all hope of retaining the Royal tavour, she 
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set herself perseveringly to the task of “making her soul,” only 
threatening a relapse under some such strong temptation as that 
of giving a niece to the King. If she was lavish to herself, she 
was profuse to others; her friends had no reason to complain 
of her neglecting their interests; and, although it is easy to say 
that money lightly come by may be lightly parted with, yet, 
allowing all that, few in her position have been so munificently 
charitable. It has been much the fashion, not only to undervalue 
her abilities, but even to brand her as grossly illiterate. As M. 
Clément remarks, Voltaire had formed a very different estimate 
of her. He pronounced that she wrote “avec une légéreté et une 

‘ice particuliéres.” M. Clément declines to go so far as this on the 
strength of the letters which he publishes, but he claims for her at 
least fair rank as a writer, even among the contemporaries of 
Madame de Sévigné. Reading the correspondence, and lookin 
especially at her constant interchange of letters with the learne 
Bishop of Avranches, it is diflicult to conceive how the story 
should ever have passed current that those which she wrote to 
the King were really by Madame de Scarron. If not actually 
brilliant or witty, her letters are almost invariably light and 
even sparkling. Perhaps among the most amusing and charac- 
teristic of the documents given in the appendix are the notes 
addressed to her by the little Duke de Maine, when under 
the charge of Madame de Maintenon. It is almost impossible 
to picture a child so formally precocious as to have written 
them, and yet their ideas and turns are often so infantine 
that you cannot fancy them written by his —— One 
contains a most earnest entreaty for a watch like his mother’s. 
Another concludes, “J’ai encore une priére & vous faire, qui est 
u’on ne me mette plus de jupes; j’en marche mieux, et je vous 

demande, ma belle madame.” He complains of the baths at 
Baréges being heated till they make him cry; of Madame de 
Maintenon’s waiting-woman refusing to let him have her mistress’s 
clothes that he might dress himself up as a girl. But when, in 
the same letter, he talks of tartwferie, one asks if Moliére’s plays 
had become household words in the nursery, or if it is not rather 
the hand of Maintenon. 

On the dark suspicions that rest on the character of Madame de 
Montespan, M. Clément does not pretend to throw much new 
light. The Princess Palatine, in her Memoirs, perpetuates the 
scandal that La Montespan, ce diable incarné, had poisoned her 
rival, La Fontanges, in a cup of milk. In the poison panic in 
Paris her reputation did not escape, and the daughter of the in- 
famous La Voisin swore to her having had frequent interviews 
with her mother; and it seems clear that La Montespan had at 
least purchased love-powders to be administered to the King. 
It is certain that the inflexible La Reynie wished to have both 
her and her sister-in-law placed at the bar, and that they were 
only saved from this disgrace by the interference of Colbert. For 
the rest, although it is impossible to establish her innocence, it 
would be hard, on the evidence we have, to pronounce her guilty 
of a charge that was never proved, and which would have been so 
naturally suggested by the jealousy of her rivals. M. Clément, we 
think, has done justice to one of those characters whom history is 
apt, not unnaturally, to treat unfairly, and whom the undis- 
criminating contempt and dislike of posterity condemn to do 
perpetual penance for the false position they occupied in life. He 
treads discreetly on delicate ground; manages to handle pitch 
without being defiled, instead of, like Michelet, rather revelling in 
the contact; writes Court scandal without compromising the 
dignity of history ; and treats with the tact of a Frenchman, and 
something of the verve of a Grammont, subjects where most 
Englishmen would be puzzled between coarseness and reticence. 


GRATIUS FALISCUS.* 
PROBABLY Gratius Faliscus is the only poet of the Augustan 


age with whose poem the best scholars are not generally 
familiar. ‘There was perhaps a time when his short work on the 
Chase attracted more attention than it does now, for in 1654 a 
translation of it into English was published in London. We have 
never seen a copy of the translation, and therefore cannot pronounce 
upon its merits. But the original was also printed by T. Johnson 
in hang together with the treatise of Nemesianus on the same 
subject. 

he diminutive volume of the Aldine series whose title is given 
below, contains the editio princeps of this author, and was printed 

m the only entire manuscript of the work which is known to 
exist. And it is the only edition which represents the manu- 
script with all its blunders and Jacune. ‘There is a second 
manuscript of the first 159 lines, which one of Gratius’s editors 
had seen, but which is quite useless because it is plainly a copy 
from the other. It may be supposed, therefore, that there is 
enough in the text of Gratius to exercise the ingenuity of scholars 
both in the way of emendation and addition. But this is not the 
relation in which we wish to call attention to the Cynegeticon 
now. Qur principal object is to point out, to those who may feel 
an interest in it, what may be learned from the reading of the 
poem ; and to give those who will not care to read him for them- 
selves some idea of the merits of this unknown writer. It consists 


* Hoe Volumine continentur : Poete Tres egregii, nunc primum in lucem 
editi : Gratii qui Augusto principe floruit, de venatione lib. i.; P. Ovidii Na- 
sonis Halieuticén liber acephalus, M. Aurelii Olympii Nemesiani Cynege- 
ticon lib. i., ejusdem carmen bucolicum, T, Calphurnii Sieuli Bucolica, 
Adriani Cardinalis venatio, M.0.XXXU. 


of 540 lines, and is entitled the Cynegeticon, but whether the 
title is to be considered a nominative singular or a genitive plural 
seems very questionable. This point is, however, of less import- 
ance than the meaning of the word, which must not be taken, as 
might be sup , to refer to “dogs” especially, but to hunting 
in general. fact, it is as much entitled to be called, in English, 
“The Chase, 2 Poem by Gratius,” as its better known and more 
popular namesake, ‘The Chase, by William Somervile.” The 
poet begins, in fact, by telling his readers that his opening subject 
will be the instruments rather than the animals used in hunting :— 
Carmine et arma dabo venanti, et persequar artes 

Armorum ; cassesque plagarumque ordiar astus. 


There is no point of peculiar interest in his description of the best 
construction of nets, or the most durable materials for the purpose. 
In this part of the poem there is only one line that requires notice. 
And it will be seen how little is known of the author when we 
say that the name of the country of his birth or residence is only 
known, or doubtfully inferred, from his complaining of the flax 
of Lo district as being wanting in ctumngth, in the following 
words :— 

At contra nostris imbellia lina Faliscis. 


It is said that the word “ nostris” implies that the author was a 
Faliscan. We think it must be admitted that the conjecture 
rests on a somewhat slight foundation. 
This first part of the poem concludes with a digression in 
which the poet ventures the following apology for devoting sixty 
lines to the subject of nets :— 

Nonne vides veterum quos prodit fabula rerum 

Semideos ? illi aggeribus tentare superbis 

‘Ire freta ; et matres ausi tractare Deorum, 

Quam magna mercede meo sine munere silvas 

Impulerint. Flet adhuc et porro flebit Adonim 
Victa Venus, ceciditque suis Anceus in arvis, 

Et pradexter erat geminisque securibus ingens, 

Ipse Deus, cultosque fert Tyrinthius orbes, 

Quem mare, quem tellus, quem preceps janua Ditis, 

Omnia tentantem, qua laus erit obvia, passi, 

Hinc decus et fame primus patravit honorem. 

Exige, si qua meis respondet ab artibus ergo 

Gratia, que vires fallat collata ferinas, 


We fear that the abruptness of the transition, no less than the 
style of verse, will recall to the reader’s mind the Georgics of Virgil 
rather in the — of contrast than comparison. We are not in 
the position of editors of Gratius, and therefore do not feel bound, 
as more than one of his admirers has ventured, to express our 
feeling of astonishment that the poet has so nearly dropped out 
of notice. And yet there are some passages which will repay the 
reading, and will in fact bear comparison with the polished diction 
of Virgil. Of this kind are the lines which describe the invention 
of nets and are under the direction of the goddess 
Diana, in the person of Dercylos, an inhabitant of Amycle :— 

O felix tantis quem primum industria rebus 

Prodidit auctorem ; Deas ille an proxima Divos 

Mens fuit, in crecas aciem que magna tenebras 

Egit et ignarum perfudit lumine vulgus, 

Dic age Pierio (fas est) Diana ministro. 

Arcadium stat fama senem quem Menalus auctor 

Et Lacedemoniz primum vidistis Amyclx 

Per non assuetas metantem retia valles, 

Dercylon. Haud illo quisquam se justior egit, 

Aut fuit in terris Divim observantior alter. 

Ergo illum primis nemorum Dea finxit in annis 

Auctoremque operi dignata inscribere magno, 

Jussit adire suas et pandere gentibus artes, 


After a few more lines devoted to the subject of arrows and 
javelins, the author proceeds to the main of the poem, the 
description of the hounds, which has given the name to the whole 
work. After going through the various kinds of dogs, their breed- 
ing, their maladies, and the remedies to be applied, the author 
next proceeds to the horse, and in the middle of this part of the 
subject the manuscript breaks off abruptly, the last five lines being 
so obliterated, or so badly copied, that only about half of them 
can be made out. A specimen may suffice. The author begins 
the subject of colour as follows :— 
Venanti melius pugnat color ; optima nigri 
-ra illi, badiosque legunt 
Et quorum fessas imitantur terga favillas, 
ntum Italix, sic Dii voluere, parentes 
et terras omni precepimus usu 
illustrat prata. 
The word melius in the first of these lines is undoubtedly a corrupt 
reading for some word indicating colour; whether crwra should 
inserted at the beginning of the second line we will not take u 
ourselves to decide. Badius is variously interpreted grey and bay, 
but fesse faville must, we suppose, mean a light grey colour. 
the previous lines the author had only spoken of the different 
countries that were supposed to produce, or to be adverse to the 
production of, good hunters. So we must suppose that the poem 
extended to a much greater length, as there is little or nothing in 
the portion that has survived, descriptive of the style and qualities 
of the hunter. 

A question may arise as regards this of the poem, how far 
there is evidence that Gratius had seen the Georgics of Virgil, and 
imitated them. But there is really little to decide upon. The 
accidental coincidence of expression in the two following lines 
proves nothing. Gratius, in describing the horse he does not want, 


says, 
Quis Eleas potior lustravit arenas ? 
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and Virgil’s praise of the racer is well known :— 
Hic vel ad Elei metas et maxima campi 
Sudabit spatia, et spumas agit ore cruentas. 
Few of our readers, however, will, after reading what Gratius and 
what Virgil respectively say about the horse, be inclined to echo 
the sentiment with which one of the earliest of his editors con- 
cludes his annotations :— 

Mihi satis fuit Gratium illustrare ; qui huc usque in tenebris delituisse 
videri potest, nec ullum omnino, quod sciam, interpretem nactus est : nunc 
fortasse commodius ac minori utique molestia legi poterit a studiosis. Gra- 
tius certe hujusmodi poeta est ut omnium manibus frequenter teri 
mereatur, non minus quidem quam Catullus, Virgilius, Horatius, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovidius, Manilius qui edyyPovor, aut certe haud ita longo inter 
se intervallo distantes fuisse existimantur. 

The description of the best dogs for breeding will also remind 
any reader of the Georgics, and perhaps will suggest the idea that 
Gratius was an imitator of Virgil :— 

Sint celsi vultus, sint hirte frontibus aures, 

Os magnum, et patulis agitatos morsibus ignes, 

Spirent, adstricti succingant ilia ventres ; 

Cauda levis, longumque latus, discretaque collo 

Cxsaries, non pexa nimis, non frigoris illa 

Impatiens; validis tum surgat pectus ab armis 

Quod magnos capiat motus, magnisque supersit. 
We have selected some of the best lines from Gratius, and perhaps 
it may be thought that they will bear little comparison with the 
exquisitely polished diction of Virgil; but some readers will be 
more struck with the contrast exhibited in the abrupt introduc- 
tion of the episodes and the equally abrupt transition from them 
to the main thread of the subject. The digression concerning the 
baneful effects of luxury is introduced dpropos of the question of 
the proper feeding of hounds, and the return from it to the main 
subject is a mere repetition of the idea:— 

Sic parvis componere magna soleham. 


We will quote one other passage which will give some idea of 
Gratius’s descriptive powers :— 

Est in Trinacria specus ingens rupe, eavique 

Introrsum reditus ; circum atre moenia sylve 

Alta premunt, ruptique ambustis faucibus amnes ; 

Vulcano condicta domus, quam subter eunti 

Stagna sedent venis oleoque madentia vivo. 

The contributions to grammatical rules which Gratius furnishes 
are a single instance of proximus governing an accusative case ; the 
use of dorccas as a masculine plural, as if it came from the Greek 
nominative ¢de%, which is used by Oppian; and several instances 
of the second form of the second — singular of the imperative 
mood, such as petito, adesto, which seem to point to the conclusion 
that there is no tenable distinction between the meaning of the 
two forms. He also appears to use without metrical necessity the 
accusative form valyum in preference to the more common valgus, 
In illustration of rules or exceptions in Prosody, we notice one 
instance of the final vowel being lengthened before two consonants 
of the following word in generosa stirps, and one instance of que 
being lengthened at the first caesura of the verse:— 

Taxique pinusque altinatesque genista, 

We must not conclude our notice of the editio princeps of Gratius 
without remarking that the editor has appended to it a poem 
descriptive of a boar-hunt and a subsequent banquet, by Adrian de 
Castello, the Cardinal who was Henry VII.’s ambassador at the 
Court of Rome at the time when the petition for the dispensation 
for the marriage of Henry, Prince of Wales, with Prince Arthur's 
widow was on the tapis. It consists of between 400 and 500 
hendecsyllables, which are exceedingly creditable to the scholar- 
ship of the Cardinal Bishop of Bath and Wells, and which, as far 
as we know, are the only specimens of his Latin verse composition 
extant, though several letters in the Record Office testify to his 
excellent Latin scholarship. As the goddess Diana is one of the 
persons who figure in the hunt, the writer probably did not expect 
that hisreaders should interpret literally all that he says. The death 
of the boar by a javelin entering his mouth and coming out at his 
tail forcibly reminds us of the similar account in that veracious 
historian, Baron Munchausen. 
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in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly ail the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each, 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Registrar (17 Savil 
Row, London, W.) at least Fourteen Days before the commencement of the wen An dy of 
Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are entitled to proceed to the Degrees 
conferred by the University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. ‘This Examination is 
accepted (1) by the Council of Military Education in lieu of the Entrance Examination other- 


wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the Royal Military College at Sanchurst ; and (2) 
by the College of Surgeons in ticu of the Preliminary Examination otherwise imposed on 
Candidates for its Feilowship. Itis also among those Examinations ot which some one must 
be passed (1) by every Medical Student on commencing his professional studies ; and (2) by 
every person entering upon Articks of Cierkship to an Attorrey—any such person Matricu- 
lating in the First Division being entitled to exemption trom One Year's service. 


May 28, 1869. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_D., Registrar. 


Mui ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of poor helpless Children from 


Disease and Poverty are such as to call forth the utmost sympathy and consideration of the 
Humane and Charitable. 


This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing numbers of these 
poor littie Sufferers, urgently needs the support and g ‘ist of the I 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 

Bansury, & Co.,77 Lombard Street ; and Messrs. Courts & Co., 
‘trand. 

180 Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 


MEtROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CIITLDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Mendon, N.W. 
President—His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRAN'T. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 


Convalescent Boys from ‘Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 
Convalescent Home at Hendon. 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expen- 


t 
“Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 
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} in St. James's Hall. ‘The Programme will comprise a Sonata by Dussek (first time public) ; 
| Studies by Cramer, Stefbelt, Kies, and W. S Bennett (first time); Fugues by Eberlin, 
Scarlatti, Handel, and Bach (first time); Hummel'’s Grand Sonata in D major, Op. 106; a 
Romance, Barearole ad Presto continue, by Mendelssohn; a Romance by Henselt; an 
i Impromptu by Chopin; and Songs by Schubert, Haydn, Spohr, E. Sullivan. Vocali t: Miss 
< Annie Edmonds. Accompanyist: Mr. Benedict. Reserved siails for a Single Recital, 5s.; 
: Balcony, 3s.; Area, 1s.—To be obtained of Madame Arabelia Goddard, at her Residence, 
il 26 Upper Wimpole Street; Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street; and of Mr. Austin, at the 
‘Licket Office, St. James's Hall 
| 
| 
= 
i 
> = UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is Hereby Given, that 
; the next HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRIC ULATION in this 
. University will commence on Monday, June 28, 1869. In addition to the Metropolitan P 
Examination, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens Coileze, Manch. ster; Queen's 
4 Colleze, Liverpool ; Stonyhurst College; St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw ; Queen's College, 
Birmingham ; and St. Patrick's College, Carlow. 
| 
| 
| | 
: 
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or ¢ CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Tore uay, for the SONS 
under the Kev. T. R. TEBBING. M.A., sometime 
Fellow ‘Tutor of College, Oxtord, First and Class C First Class in 
Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant- Master at Wellington College. 
The age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. In the 
Domestic arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guiness. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. Lupt ON 

(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for C has 

GENTLENEN preparing for ail Departments of both Services. 15 beaufort Builds 
ings, Stran 


JNDIAN CIVIL, TELEG RAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS 
EXAMINATIONS. _C ANDIDATES are epecially. prepared for the above, in all the Sub- 
jects required, § at the HARTLEY INSTE TUTION, Southampton. — Address, ‘Tae Parncirac. 


‘a DIAN CIVIL SERV ICE, UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 
&e. &c.—The VIC M.A. Camb.) of a Small Parish near London will shortly Wes 
Vacancies for TWO or wine RESIDE NT PUPILS. Senventane Lodgings close at hand 
for One or Two others. Has passed several Pupils for the abo ms. 


The Saturday Review. 


pur AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Orricrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baancars in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Sepia. a Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Flesd Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and [nterest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Depositsreceived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditt 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge: and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
,_ Every other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


late Pupils over Fifteen years.— Address, Care of ir t 
House 


Pol. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (sth) Wrangler, an Oxford Greduate 
(ist Class in Classicat Honours), and the best Masters obtainable tor all the other Subjects 
allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Fifteen ot the Candidates successful in the recent Competition (Nos. 9, 10.11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 
24, 25, 29, 34, 37, 45, 48), to Whoin reference may be made, were sent up by Mr. Wren, 3, 4, 5 Powis 
Square, Westbourne Park, W.—Next Term begins May 31. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman._ 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


32 BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 18147. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Sceretary. 


and HOME CIVIL SERVICE, the LINE, 
A TUTOR, of great experience and success, has now several VACANCIES. He will 
arantee that every Pupil under his tuition will pass the above Examinations with credit.— 
letcrences to successful Pupils.—Apply to M. W., 46 Regent Street, W. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—A 

RIDGE WRANGLER (Five Years the Bengal Civil Service) teaches the 
BENGALI PEKSIAN, and HINDUSTANI LANGUAGES Apply, by letter, to B.C.S., 
Post Office, Temple Bar. 


Ets and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—One of the MASTERS 
aie Hizh-class School in a beautiful part of Surrey receives SIX PUPILS. Terms, 
80 to 100 Guineas. Advertiser was formerly Second Master of a Public School,and has 
fromied the last Ten years in Paris, educating the Sons of several Noblemen, to whom refer- 
ences are permitted.— Address, Paincipat, Ormond House, Carshalton Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior As-ist» nt-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BUYs from Nine 
ears of age. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, One Mile from Ruzby. A list of 
rees—including the Kev. Dr. Kenneoy.Canon of Ely, Regius Professorof Greek, Cambridge, 
Benson, Master of Wellington Colieve; 
I under Twelve, 


formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury; Rev. 
Masters at Kucby, an! Purents of Boys—sent on li Terms, é 
£85; over Twelve. £100 —Overslade, near Rugby. 


HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busivess, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
ndon, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION,. 
A are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,cither 


OLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I poe College, Oxford, 

late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare ——— S$ for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations. —Terms and 


RANCE, Paris, 2 Rue Billault, a Vangle de TAy enue des 
Champs- Eiysées. — PE —— et vie de famille, pour apprendre la LANGUE 
FRAN n PRO SUR de LACADEMIE de PARIS trés-connu. On ne peut 
recevoir que TH UIs | PE NSIONNAIRES, Trois belles Chambres, avec balcon donnant sur 
T'Avenue des Champs- -Elysces et sur de Triomphe. 


FSTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, FRANCFORT- 


SUR-MEIN.—Miss LINDNER, a Native of Saxony, seorives a limited number of 
PUPILS for Board and Instruction in the usual brances of a Liberal Educstion. References 
to Parents of former Pupils.—For particulars, address Miss Lixowxer, 45 Hochstrasse, Frane- 
| or, W. M., care of Rev. J. Sephlon, M.A., Principal, Queen's Covlicge, 


AN OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE desires to obtain PUPILS 
during the Long Vacation, either at Home or to Travel. First-class references can be 
given. —Address, R., Mr. Page, Stationer, 162 High Street, Peckham. 


Epitor, LITERARY and MANAGERIAL, of an old First- 
class Sapenet. PROVINCIAL DAILY. As a considerable Salary would beziven, pro- 

i it i that tonly pg Peta of proved experience in the 
Richer ay of Journalism apply. —Address, V. V. V., Adams’, News Agents, 9 Parliament 


AS SUPERIOR NURSERY GOVERNESS. —A YOUNG 
LADY, the Sister of a Clergyman (with experience), seeks an Engagement to take 
charge of PUPILS under Twelve, and their Wardrobe; would also impart good Instruction, 
with Music and Singing. ‘The best references. A comfortable Home, with small Salury, 
desired. —Address, Devra, 101 Fulham Koad, London. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CORRESPONDENT or 
BOOK-KE EPER. English, German, French, Dutch and Book- 
keeping by Voubie Entry. Long experience and good referenccs.—Address, A. B., 28 Grafton 
Road, Seven Sisters Road, |, Holloway. 


“AN ENGINEERING FIRM, extensively engaged i in Engineer- 
ing Construction, have a Vaneae tne. an ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium required, 
£100.—Address, B. H., Deacon's, Leudenhail Street, London 


TON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.—Ev ery endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equi al to its an ga repute. The a Room, with extensive 
Sea frontaze, has been and i “The Manacer ” will 
promptly attended to. 

; Bedford Hotel Compan y, Limited. 

* Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 
the foreground.” 
[LFRACOM BE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 
0 Apartments ; Handsome Public. Rooms; Table d'Hote daily.—Address, 

J. Bou. North Devon. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


HYPROPATHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 

Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire.—Resident Physician, Dr. W. P. HARRISON, —An 
unrivalled Summer or Winter Home for Patients requiring Treatment, or for Visitors in 
search of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus apply to Mr. Srnacnan, House-Steward, as 


LORENCE.— BUILDING SITES and RESIDENCES 
The FLORENCE LAND and PUBLIC WORKS COMPANY are prepared to treat 
with Gentlemen desirous of erecting Houses or Villas on the frontage of the New Boulevard, 
or on the Piazza Savonarol». and other highly eligible Sites. Also to Sell on Lease Land, to 
Build thereon within a defined period. —Further information m my be had at the Company's 
ces, 110 Cannon ) Cannon Street, E.C. ; or of Mr. Noxrton, Architect, 24 Old Bond Street, 


ici suy SUMMER SILK DRESSES, s 7s. 6d.; Wide 


Widths, 13 Yares in each Dre Lyons kably Cheap. Neutral 
Colours and Deeper Shades tor Halt- Mourn ing. 
JAY’S, 


247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


BievAck GROUND ALPACA DRESSES, with WHITE 
FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Guinea-and-Half each. Patterns free. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, § 251 Rezent Street. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
J OSEPT 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


[THE DERBY.—CALLAGHAN’S RACE GLASSES will 
be found the Best on er oy —23a New Bond Street, corner of Conduit Street. 
B.—Sole Agent to Vorortanper, a. 


with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits, 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in theaggregate 
to £4,164,.147 have been added to the several Policies. 

‘The Claims paid to D ber 31, 186s, d to £7,914.°99, being in respect of Sumsassured 
Policies £6,1 934, and £1,801.305 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

of A ts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 

nm effected, throuzh any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE >A 


COMPANY. 
Cmer Orricte—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,500,000, and the Assets, entirely of I in First-class Securi 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

‘Lhe Assurance Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, 

It will hence be seen that ample Secunity is guaranteed to the Polic: -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances m:y be effected on the most moderat® terms and the most liberal conditions. 

‘The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Mancger. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p.1720, by ee of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Corer Orricr—ROVAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Brancn—29 PALL MALL. 


Fine, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms, 

Avorrrion or Fing Duty.—The Duty on all Insurances is now ow, changed to the 
2ith June only, and no further payment will be required if it be then abolished. 

No Ciurge is made for Fire Policy or Stam 

Life Assurances with or without a on in Profits. 

Divisions of i’rofitevery Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 inourabie on the same Life. 

‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnersh 

The advantages of modern practice, with the of an Ortice ‘whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STRELR, Secretarr. 


QcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE, 
Established 18%, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH ; AND DUBLIN. 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 £1,015.613 
Annual Revenue from all sources....+ 225.328 
Amount of Life Insurances im 4,200,000 


ova of Prospectus, and all other information, may be chtained on application at 37 Corn- 


don, or of the Company's ts. 
By Order of the Dircetors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Sceretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Seer etary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JUNE Number now ready, 

It contains all Se yyy and safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, AREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, T RUSTLES, 
will find the P. ouknans Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 53 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster,  Lothbury, E.C, 


Roprig UES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Piated Fittings in every variety. 
MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES forthe WRITING TABI. 
RODRIGUES’ a BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
or merece co be uality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
A 


Vist TE ORTRAIT ALBU MS, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco -* russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and soremente lof new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elecant NOVELTIES for PRK iTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, 1 ONDON, w. 


NOTICE. —The ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS are laid with 
ARROWSMITH'S SOLID PARQUET FLOORS, one Inch thick. 

“The floor is beautifully poe oy with oak and other hard woods, and is an immense 
improvement upon the ey See ds of the former rooms of the National Gates’s and 
especially comfortable to wal. upon. "Daily News, May 1, 1869. 

_80 New Bond Street, W. 


pur B. B. NEW PATENT LAWN-MOWER, London 

Metal only. fitted and in a supcrior style. 10-Inch 
Machine, £3 5s.; 12-Inch, £4 5s. ; 14-Luch, £5 5s. ; 16-Inch, £6. 

J. B. BROWN & 90 Cannon Street, and 148 Upper 
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FULMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM | 

FURNIT URE.— An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Up- 
holsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


ws OOD. APESTRY DECORATIONS (HOW: ARD'S 
NT. No. 2,138), in lieu of and mre durable than Painting and Graining. 
Plastered Wali Ceilings, Doors, or other ee covered with any real Wood selected. 
pecial Designs in any Style, and Estimates free. 
SHOW 1 ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, 1 LONDON. 


PATENT “NORWEGIAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


APPARATUS. 


PATENT “NORWEGIAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR, as used by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Waces, combivied in one Portable Box, varying in price from 1s, 6d. upwards. 


ee FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 


GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically 
as to be equal to them in effect and mgd ne at half the price. 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
Brompton Koad. Established 1810. 

N.L.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Carpets, ond Bedding | 
(Carriage! free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis. 

SMEE, 


W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


MEE’ MATTRESS 


SPRING 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTE 


(TUCKER'S PATENT, 
EADS, 


May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, eee eee TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
ONDO 


({AUTION. HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Siationers’ Hall, and each § eos marked with their Name as above, and the 
38, 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


GUPERIOR CAMBRIDGE TRAVELLING BAGS. 
MAPPIN & WEBB, 77 and 78 Oxford Street. : 
SILVER-FITTED TRAVELLING’ BAGS. 


Best Morocco, Silk-Lined, all Silver Tops, £7. 


GENTLE} MEN’S TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, 
Best Quality, bo most useful Articles, Outside Pocket, 2 Guineas. 
MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S WEST-END SHOW ROOMS. 
77 and :8 Oxford Street, are universally admitted to be the best supplied with good 
Writing-Cases, Work-Boxes, Purses, Pocket-Books, Travelling Dressing-Cases, at most 
reasonable Prices. Observe the Ad ina lg 


77and78 OXFORD STREET. CITY WAREHOUSES, 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


ENT, CHRGNOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, onl H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£s. d. s. d. 
Gold Lever Watches, from........+ - 1616 0 Silver Lever Watches, from . as 
cla Half Chronometers, winding Silver Half Chronometers, winding 
with or without « Key, from...... 36:15 0 with or without a Key, from...... 2% 5 0 
Gold Hunting, Cs ASE EXCITA $50 Silver Half C ~ in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva examined fing Cases, 
and guaranteed, from 770 Marine 3615 0 
Gold Chains. 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 43. 


Prawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, ae. -, Winding with or without a Key; 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, ¢ and 34 and 3 Royal Exchange, London. 


BENSON’S 


WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 

Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-RUOM, BROOCHES, 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS, 
KEYLEss. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 


CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H. RH. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 
lished two Pamphlets, enriched and ¢ 1 with I one upon Watch and 
Clock Makin, snd the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘These are sent post free tor 2d. 
each. serene living in Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 

ied w rivet safet, 
OLD BOND STREET; ano 
THE CITY | STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


PPURNISH “YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


NE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery ,every variety of style and finish. 
—Electro-plated Speons and Forks, Tea and Cotice Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
— Dish-eoversand Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Set 3, 308.,103., 638., 7886 
—Papier Mache Tea Trays, in >ets,from 2ls.,new and elezant patterns 
—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’ sand other timprove ments, 
—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew »nd Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
—Moderatorand Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
: — Domestic Baths for every purpose. ath-roors titted complete. 
—} enders and Fire-irons. in all modern and approved patterns. 
—Hedsteads,in Lron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
—Register Stoves, improved London- -made Kitcheners. Ranges, &¢. 

N E —Cornices and Cornice-poles,a great variety of patterns. 
JEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e. .well made, stron, and serviceable. 


DE —Hortien turn! Tools, Lawn Mowers. Garden Rollers, anil Wire Work. 
S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desizned patterns in Glass and Br nze,3-light glass, 63s. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & co., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


For USE in EVERY HOME. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


(PHE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARA- 

TUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an Tee rer or Safe, and will k 
ee &c., cold in a high temperature.—See * Times,” 30th and Sist July, and 

| 


| §&. W. SILVER & CO., Patentoes and Manufacturers, 2,3,and 4 Bishopsgate Within, and 


| 66 and 67 Cornhill, London 
WORKS-CANAL CUT, LIMEHOUSE. 
To be had of all Ironmongers in Town and Country. 


[cE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 

AKE_ ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Pl REFRIGERA TOR, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with Water berms and Filters, 
and combining every real improvement withou re unequalled for 
simplicity. efficieney, durability,and economy. ‘The New Doubie-wall Tee: Water Pitchers, 
Ice-cream Machines, seitzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing 
Powders, and eve — connected with Freezing, of the best, cheapest. most modern, and 
reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice delivered in Town for less than id. per 

of 2s. 6d., 58., 9s., and upwards, forwarded into the Country by goods’ train” w 
tible waste. ‘Illustrated Price Lists free at the Sole Office 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


PURE CLARETS.—E, LAZENBY & SON. 


FAMILY CLARET.. Vin Ordinaire) ...... +128, 
DINNER CLARET... ++.-(Sound full Bord 248, 
DESSERT CLARET (Fine flavoury Bordeaux) 


Samples, and a Detailed List of other Wines, forwarded on: application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


GTRONG: CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
per lb.; fine Souchong for the Drawi +3s.6d. Samples free by pest. 
_E. LAZENBY « SON, 1 Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: of the celel d Receipts,and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name. are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misleud the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, 


“Priced Tists post free on anplicotion. 


ARVEY’S SAUCKE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label,signed Exizanera Lazensy.” ‘This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery ot the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietorsof 
the Receipt ior Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists,and Oilmen. 


K LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their FOSTAL 
® ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, to 

Street, Cavendish Square; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that ye 4 

Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


CoGN AC BRANDY, 45s. per Dozen; Fine Old, 54s. ; 
Very Choice, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, ar and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded ¢ on application, 


“ ‘TA, ANDALUZA,” SOCIEDAD de ALMACENISTAS, 


erto de Santa Maria.—SPANISIL WINES exclusively._For Price List address 
Joss ILA, Fenehureh Street, E.C. Sample One Dozen Cases, 28s. and 54s. Cash. 


GA UC E —LEA & PERRINS.— SAUCE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” p i “The only Good omen 
Its use improves Appetite and Digestion. for and Flavour. Bew 
Imitations, to ores which see the Names, LEA & P NS, on all Bottles and a Labels 
Ask for" LEA & PERRINS'” SAUCE,—Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold I by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 


ELLIS’S Soda, Potass, yoy ithia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade. None genuine 
unless Corks branded “ R. Eilis & Son, Ruthin,” andeach Bottle bears their Trade Mark— 
Goaton shield. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-kee; b> 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


Be DAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents ts for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 
PEPSINE 


WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE PILLS, 38s. 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P.& P.W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


T° ENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


NV URIATE of AM ge IA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
a Soot for B the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 
ughing 
?. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


MIELD’S “ UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered. ) 
This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties—viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ‘Tublet having a distinct ve tint and perfume, the whole 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per ‘Tablet. 
See the Name on each, Wholesale of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 2 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 8. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE- IRONS, 
and CHIMNE Y-PIECES. S.—buyers of the above are requested, finally 
to visit WILLI BURTON'S SHOW-K ‘OOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, . RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-iRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MON( ky ~ none be approuched elsewhere, eithe r for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £4 %s.to | 
£33 108.; Bronze Fenders, 3s. 9d. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders.with rich ormolu ornaments. from | 
£2 las, to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £18s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 2d thesetto £4103, | 
The BURT ‘ON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. | 


EA-URNS, of London Make only.—The Largest Assortment 
of London made TEA-URNS in the World Gneluding all the rece nt Novelties, many 
of which are Registered) ison Sale at WLLLIAM 8. BURTON’S, trom 30s. to £6. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assortment 
of SSa-EEA YS and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, 
or novelty. 
New oval Papier Maché Trays, per set of Three ...... from 25s. to 10 Guineas. 


Convex shape, ditto ., 


row 
Round aud Gothic Waiters, and Bread Baskets, equally iow. 


A Catal Dp Js of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock sent post free. 
29 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 
} Newman Yard, London. 


VEN’S BRAN TABLET, 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


.ARR’S LIFE PILLS promote Appetite, aid Digestion, Purify 
the Blood, and there is no Medicine has such deserved repute for preserving Regulari 
and const quently nsuring Long Lif e. 


N RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
and Beauty. 
It will canse Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked, 
Thin Mair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price Gs. 
Derdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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May 29, 1869.] 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most effi l remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


ir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in the Queen in I reland, observes: — 
be | hes Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brow yn Cod Liver Oil to be # very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disvust. and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDW AR RD SMITH, F. k; 3" Med ical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work * On Consumption,” writes :—* We think it a great advantage thet there is one 
kind of Cod Liver — aed “universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh 


Sold only in capsuled Impen:ar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. Postage free, on application. 


MUPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. Postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and yy ~ 4 
room ey and for Wedding and “apow 4 Presents, and School Prizes, are now on Sal 
at MUDIb’'S SELE 4IBRARY, at the lowest current prices. The CLEARANCE 
exta ‘ALOGUE for JUNE is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


More's SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from ail Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Lo DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, Londen. 
nded in 1841. atron—H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES, President-The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to thisT Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, is various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a yest, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
‘en to Six. 
Pr on licati Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, undies tothe supply required. "an the 
best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 

may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few ew Copies of the Number 
of tke SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Office,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


AUCHNITZ’S EDITION TISCHENDORF'S NEW 
TESTAMENT may be in a ities of the London ghey SAMPSON 
Low, aig & MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street. 7 Son. 2s. 6d. and 2s.; sewed, Is. 6d. 
OREIGN and AMERICAN WORKS supplied on Liberal Terms. LOW’S 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of IMPORTATIONS sent post free to Customers. 


ETTLEDRUM for JUNE (price 6d.) contains — Lucy 
Ferrars, by Miss Smedley—German Romance Writers, Love and Money, The Hait- 
Brothers, &c.— Works of Women inthe Spring Exhibition, a Paper by Miss Jessie Boucherett 
—Foreign Notes by Mrs. Josephine Butler, Special Butterfly— Ladies’ Clubs, Events of the 
Month, Art Notes, &c. Vol. I. price 5s.—Office, 49 Essex Street, Strand. 


NOTICE. —THE ASIATIC.—To meet a wish very generally 
expressed on the part of the Subscribers, THE ASIATIC will be published in fens 
on the Wednesday followin the Mail's arrival. The First Number under the proposed change 
will appear on Wednesday, June 2. os 

‘ewry. 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
CUT ADRIFT. By Arsany 


Author of “ A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 
“Vigour is the uniform characteristic of ‘Cut Adrift,’ wh tains many chapters 
sing to the best kind of romance, cleverly contrived 
aA 


BREEZIE LANGTON; 


Haw.Ley SMarT. Second Edition, 3 vols. y 
“We for this book a decided success.” Saturday Review. 
“One of the most cutertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a long time.” 


“ Every chapter of * Breezie Langton’ lo and clover.” Londen Reviews 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT. 2 vols. y 
“ This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best. It is a decided success."— A thenceum. 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 


Author of “‘ Néddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


“ The Danish auth of * Noddebo 
e has, in our estimation, few equals among the 


or, ’52 to 


ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Aucustus CRAVEN, 


Author of “ A Sister’s Story.” 3 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Jon 


BiyTHE. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ON ARMY ORGANISATION, By Colonel Sir ArncHrBaLp 
Auison, Bart., C.B. 
Witttam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ow ready, Is. 
MODERN THEORIES 0 pe CHURCH and STATE: a Poli- 
Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


Price 1s. 
(THE ROYAL ACADEMY, the “OUTSIDERS,” and the 
PRESS. By T. J. 
London: Rosert Harpwicee, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


On the 27th instant, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE MESS-BOOK; or, Stray Thoughts on a Military Reform. 
Republished from the “* Toma hawk.” With a Chapter on the System of the 
Army; reprinted from Britannia.” By A Civintan, 
Roserr Harpwicee, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. 


|S gag ye How to Do it, When to Do it, and Where to Do 
it. Pomee Saerrarpv, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Male Department, 
Colney lintel. Asylu 


: Rosert Harpwicere, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, with Lil i 103, 6d, 
OGRAMS, Historical and Practical. By D. G. Bernt, 
Engraver to H.M. Post (ffice, H.M. Stationery Office, ac. &c. 
36 High Holborn, 
Imperial 32mo. cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 64.3 free by post, 
SURPRISING ADVENTURES of PHILIP P QUARLL, 
the English Hermit. Entirely Re-edited and Modernised. 
London: Wittiam Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


Crown 8vo. . with Facsimiles of all the quaint Maps and Illustrations of the 
Original Edition, cloth, 15s. 


FULLER'S (Tuomas, B.D.) PISGAH SIGHT of PALES- 
pl. “gaa and the Confines thereof, with the History of the Old and New Testament acted 


London: Wittram Teco, Pancras Lene, Cheapside. 


Just published, in Svo. price ONE SHILLING, 


WO OPINIONS (Protestant and Roman Catholic) on the 
IRISH CHURCH QUESTION : Disestablish and Disendow None, by CHARLES 
TENNANT ; and Disendow All or None, in a Letter from EpMuND S. FrouLkks, B.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


THIRD EDITION, FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Third Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. with Map and Thirty Lithographic Plates, 
price 21s. cloth, 


EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr Trencu, 
Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, 
and Lord Digby. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's Son, J. Towns- 
end Trench. 
“ This is certainly a remarkable book, and it distinguishes itself in the current 
literature of the Irish question by striking out a decided line of its own.” — Times. 
“The appearance of this work is most opportune. It will help Englishmen to 
understand Ireland and the Irish better than they have ever done before.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


“ This work is different from any other book on Ireland we have met with. Its 
title, Realities of Irish Life, faithfully describes its contents. There is scarcely a 
word about politics or the Church in it from one end to the other.” 

Quarterly Review. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, cloth, 8s. 


A MANUAL of the LAW relating to INDUSTRIAL and 
eT DENT SOCTETIES, in their FORM ATION, EXISTENCE, and DISSOLU- 
iN. Bs am As Appendix, containing Forms of Rules, Statutes, and General Orders. By 
‘London: H. Sweer, 3 Chancery Lat Lane, Law Bookseller and Publisher. 


w ready, Seventh Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


AYES wk ‘I ARMAN’S CONCISE FORMS of WILLS, 
with Practical Notes. By J. W. Dunnina, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
H. Swerr, 3 Chancery Lane. 


the Ist of June will be published, 


A CATALOGUE of an exceedingly interesting COLLECTION 
of most Rare and Curiovs, as well as Useful and Valuable, BOOKS, centosty richin 
Earl pnetieds Literature, including an Extensive Series of BOOKS of EMBLE iS, BOOKS 
OLD AVINGS, WOODCUTS, &e. &c., on Sale at the very moderate ved — ~~ 4 
by JOSEPH LILLY, 17 & 18 New Street, and oa Garrick Street, Covent a London, W.C. 
Ty Catalogue, consisting of 52 octavo paves, may be had on application for Two Stamps, or 
upon receipt of Four. 


it will be forwarded per post 


and original Documentary Research. 


New Edition, small post 8vo. gilt side, red edges, 3s. 6d.; post free, 3s. 8d. 


A RABIAN NIGHTS (The) ENTERTAIN MENTS, thoroughly 
revised. This entrancing Work has in some degree been prohibited in the Family Circles 
the present Edition is intended as a suitable book for all, and an acceptable Present to 
Younger Members ot Society. 
London : Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE, 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 
GIBYL of CORNWALL. By Nicnoras Micnert, Author 
of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “ Pleasure,” &c. 
Cuarpman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


Just published, fep. 8v0. ¢ cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


BERT: AND du GUESCLIN, the Hero of Brittany and 
of Castile. By pe Author of “ The History of France,” 
&c. Transiated by Manoarer 5. Jeune. 
& Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


8vo. with 4 large Plans and 33 Wood Engravings, cloth boards, |2s 


[HE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the CONVENTUAL 
tot t an ules, an rawn up from s 
considered in relation e Monastic Life Ware 
Professor in the University of Cambridge. oe 


Printed for the Kent Archmological Society, and to be had of the London Local Secretary, 
Mr. 10 Little Queen Strect, Holborn. 
Just published, 6d. 

ET, the POCKET GUIDE to.—By “ Cavennpisn,” 
Author of * Phe Pocket Guide to Whist,” “ The Pocket Guide to Bézique,” &c. 
London : Tuos. De La Ruz & Co. Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

Now ready, §vo. 40 pp. sewed, Is. 6d. 


HANDY NOTES for PROTESTANTS, on the RISE, 
PROGRESS, and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ROME. By H. J. Presrox. 
London: Triever & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GEA-SICKNESS, and HOW to PREVENT IT: an Explana- 
tion of its Nature and Successful Treatment. through the Agency ot the Nervous System, 
means of the Spinal Ice-Bag. With an Introduction on the General Principles of ese. 
ae By Jonn Cuarman, M.D., M.K.C.P., M.R.C.S., Physician to the Farringdon 
Dispensa:y. 
hist f these voyages is | highly in favour of the recommendations. 
ur the pages of tuis pamphiet be 
‘ally perused." —Lance 
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The Saturday 1 Review. 


29, 1869. 


FRASER’S 


MAGAZINE for 


No. CCCCLXXIV. price 2s. 6d. 


JUNE! 


CONTENTS. 


The Working Man and his Friends. 

A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. 
Chaps. 8 to 10, 

Life in India.—Chap. 4, Domestic Inte- 
nors. 

The Two Comets of the year 1868, By 
R. A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A.S. IL. 
Winnecke's Comet. 

Spedding’s Life and Letters of Bacon. 


Spanish Poetry before A.D. 1500. By 
C. WELSH-Mason, B.A. 

On the Names of Places in Ireland. By 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
Book II. Chaps. 4 to 6. 

Saddling and Bitting. 

The — and Galileo Letters. Editor’s 

Note. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BLACKwoops 


MAGAZINE for JUNE | 1889. 
No. DCXLIV. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
Late for the Train. American Reasons for Peace. 
Histories! Sketches of the Reign of George II. Cornelius O'Dowd, 
o. XI.—The Scepti The‘ 
A Seer anda Day. me IT. 
Sir John Lawrence. 111. Treland—in ‘Terrorem. 
- Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GE INTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JUNE. 1s. 


Contents: 
BY_ ORDER OF THE KING (1’Homme qui Rit): a Romance of English History. 
By Vicron livoo. 
Chapter 3.—Alone. 
»  4.—Questions. 
— The Tree of Tuman Invention. 
Cc onflict between Death and Night. 
7- e North Point of Portland. 
Srconp, Chapter First Rough Sketch Fill-din. 
* “ .— Troubled Men on the Troubled Sea, 
pe .—A Cloud different from the others enters on the Scene. 
&—They Help is at Hand. 
» 6—Nix et Nox. 


MUSIC, 
OLD RACING TIMES. By I. H. D. 
AFTER THE WRECK, 
“THE STEAKS.” 
AT THE ACADEMY. By Warter Maywanp. 
WIT AND WISDOM OF BIDPAI. Iilustrated. 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF LABOUR. By S. H. Brapsory. 
CAMPBELL ON BROUGHAM. By G. W. Hasrinos. 
CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: his Life and Ad Cone! 
ANGELO AND RAFFAELLE. 
NOTES AND INCIDEN'S: L’Homme qui Rit; Editorial Explanation, &c. 
CORKESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN, 
*.* Third — of the MAY Number, containing the First Part of Vicron IIvco’s New 
Story, now 
: Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, F.C. 


mus TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
Contents : 

1. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
(Continued.) 

2, POETRY OF THE PERIOD: Mr. Brownine. 

3. THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN POTTS. 

4, FRENCH PREACHERS: a Court Preacher and Father Hyacinthe. 

+. A TALE OF A FRENCH CHATEAU, 

6. PROTESTANT PROGRESS IN SPAIN, 

7. LORD BYKON’S MARRIED LIFE. 

8 CROQUET: a Poem. “ 

9. SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 
(Continuation.) 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


* Briskest of all the ines is ‘ Belgravi **_ Morning. Star. 
The best shilling magazine that England possesses.""— Stundard. 
MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, 
BELGRAVIA fr JUNE. Price Is. 
By_Justix M'Canray, Author of “ Paul 


Price 1s. 


Contents: 

Mass he uterdale Neighbours, Iilustrated by Louis Huard. 

THE kh TURN OF THE BEAR-ILUNTERS, Lliustrated by R. P. Leitch. 

THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT AS A COMPOSER. With Examples. 

. UNDERGROUND GODS. By Wittiam Sticanp. 

THE BEGGAR OF VERNON. By Rosert Harrison. 

. FIRST DOWN IN THE MORNING, By Wittiam Sawven. Illustrated by George 

Cruikshank, jun. 
7. BOUND TO JOUN COMPANY; or, the Ad and Misadvent of Robert 
Ainsle gh, Chapter 31.—The old Place and the ald Folk. 

8. CHANGING THE VENUE. 

9. SUNDAY LABOUR. Py Derare. 

10. POLITICAL IMMORALITY. By Farvertce T. Monro. 

ll, LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT : being Essuys on the Extremely Little. By Geonce 
Avovustes Sata. X.—On a Little Learning—and is it a Danzerous Thing ? 

12, GLAMOUR: a Novelette. By the Countess von Bovnumex. LIliustrated by Edward 
Radiord. Chapter 1.—A Resolution. Chapter 2.-Engaged. Chapter 3.—Danger and 
Deliv-rence ! 

13. A “FEAST OF FLOWERS.” By Liewettynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

WRITING FOR MONEY. By G. II. Gorsr. 

15. LOVERS’ VOWS. By Sir 

‘N.B.—The Ei, hth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., is now ready. Also Cuses for binding (2s.), 
cesigned by Linner, 

‘The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 

THE NEV * NOVE L.—In the JULY Number of BEI GRAVIA wiil appear the opening 
NECESSITY, a Novel, by the Author of Owen, a Waif,” Mattie,” 

ee en Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A FOUNTAIN for STOCKHOLM.—See THE BUILDER 
of this Week for View of Sculptured Fountain— Views of Northern Cathedrals—An 
American Scho | of Art—The Style for the Proposed Law Cou:ts—Architectural Education— 
Biography—and various other Papers. 4d.; or by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
PALL MALL BUDGET. 


ConreNTS OF No, XXXV., MAY 29, 1869: 


Soh 


LEADING ARTICLES, 
Democracy in France, 
The Birmingham Protestants. 
Mr. Forster on the American Question, 
“She End of the lection Petitions, 
New Zealand Policy. 
‘The Criminality of Rebellion. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Ynelish Books and Russian Censors. 
Ciergymen and Parliament, 
An Unhealthy City. 
Opera. 
What Auditing is not. 
Deaf and Dumb. 
The German * Worterbuch.” 
English and American Guns. Greenwe I's ** Carmina Crucis.” 
The Parisian Stage. Sisterhoods and Convents. 
* Alabana” Claims and Cuban Sympa- | Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue. 
thies. Kitchen Fires. 
Field Entrenchments. New Books. 
Whiteuntide at Laden Baden. 
Occasional Noves. TonreicN Arras, SumsMary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Croas, 


who Couldn't Go. 
The Royal Academy and “ Outsiders.” 
The Ordnance Departments, 
France (from @ Parisian). 
The Theatres. 
Pictorial Popularity. 
Concluding Volume of Napoleon’s Cor- 
respondence, 
The Legal Language of India. 
London Rates and Rating. 
Prussian Taxes. 


Reviews. 


The Highlands of Turkey. 
Oldbury.” 


CHAMBERS’ S J OURNAL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


Contents OF JUNE Part.— Price 8d. 
A Two-whee'ed Steed. The Golden Age of Literature. 
History via Poetry. In Two Parts. | The Life of the Rank and File. 
Submarine Treasure Ventures. My Very Odd Uncle. 
Nobody's Luggage. May Customs. 
Pit Catastrophes sand Rescues, Railway Communication Acrozs the 


Slander and Libel. Channel. 
Hard-up. The Red River and the Fertile 
Will-making. Belt. 


The Land of the Diamond. An Optical Delusion. 


A Revolutionised Trade. The Month: Science and Arts. 
From the Rank. Five Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters 1—10 of an Original Tale, entitled A COUNTY FAMILY, 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


For JUNE 1869, price 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
1, IN THE PASTURE, after R. Anspert, A.R.A. 
2. THE CLAIM FOR SHELTER, after Miss R. Soromon. 
3. ENTRE DEUX AMOURS, from the Group by Carnien-Baxierose. 


In addition to numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, this Part contains 
an Account of the following Exhibitions: The Royal Academy —Society of Painters 


| Colours-Institute of Painters in Water Ccloore. Also a Sketch of the State of Art 


land and the Provinces ; Art Gossip and Notabilia, &c. xc. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CU., 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


Contents: 
OXFORD BEFORE COMMEMORATION. With 3 Illustrations by Gordon Thomson. 


| THE LADY THE LITYLE FEET. By L. Illustrated by 


Adelaide Claxton. 
PERPLEXITIES OF BRADSHAW, 
DE VERNEY’'S ETON DAYS. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES'S. Drawn ws the Inte 
—— li. Tuomas. Engraved by W. L. Tuomas. No. 1V.—Princess Edward of Saxe- 
eimar, 
BRINGING HOME TIE MAY. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 
M. OR N. By G. J. Wayre-Metereee, Author of “ Digby Grand,” “ Cerise,” “The 
Gladiators,” ke. Iltustrated by Wiltrid Lawson. 
r Missing—a Gentleman.” 
Waunted—a Lady.” 
The Coming Queen.” 
THE COST, JOYS, AND woEs OF SMOKING. 
WHICH IS THE FAIREST? Illustrated by Horace Stanton. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A Perirateric. &c. &c. 


OFFICE, 217 PICC w. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Contents of JUNE Number now ready. 

1. Roland Yorke. By the Author of “East Lynne.” With an Tlustration— 
2. “These Little Ones.” By Hesba Stretton—3. Tod’s Repentance. By Johnny 
Ludlow—4. Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida—5. Picnics in South-Eastern 
Africa—6. Golden Rod—7. Out in the Street. 

“* Roland Yorke ’ is irresistibly interesting. "— Worcester Herald. 


“*'The Argosy’ is one of the marvels of the age.”"— London Scotsman. 
“*The Argosy’ is a complete fount of amusement.”—riyhton Gazetie. 


Monthly, 6d. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. at all Libraries, 


Pak and WIDE: a Diary of Long and Distant Travel, 


1857-60. By Josern 
Landon: Wann, & Stand, Bow. 
Just published, 2s. 6d. 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1869, 
Edinburgh: Eowarp Ravenscnort, India Buildings. 
London : ‘Mansnart, & Co. 
Just published, post free, 2s. 6d. 
GERMONS by a Norrm WItts Rect ror, M.A. Oxon. 


Oxtord and London: James Parken & Co. 


Will be ready about June 1, small folio, elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 


LOWERS from the UPPER ALPS. By Etisan Watton, 
F.G.8, With Descriptive Text by Rev. T. G. Boxnry, B.D. Consisting of perfect Chro- 
molithographic Faesimites in size and colour of 12 Water-Coiour Drawings painted by Mr. 
Watcron expressly tor this Work. 
London: W. M. Trompson, 48 Pall Mail, 8. ‘W. 


Now ready, with 400 Illustrations, cloth, 1 12s. 64. 


| rpue STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY: being 


| 
Thoughts on the Derby Day by a Man 


a Condensed Résumé of the Theory and Application of Electrical Science, including its 
Latest Practical Developments, particularly as relating to Aérial and Submarine ‘Telegraphy. 
By Hexay M. Noap, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George's Hospital. 
“Clear, compendious, compact, well illustrated, and well printed, this is an excellent 


manual ."—Lanect. 


*Wiil lead to a correct, and even an exact, knowledge of the present state of electrical 


science.” — Mechanics’ Magvzine. 


London: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS USED IN THE FOURTH FORM AT ETON. 
Just published, 
UCES: Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 


Primer. Part I. Constructed by Wint1am Jounson, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Assistunt-Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. Is, 


SERTUM: a Greek Reading " Book. With English Notes. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 64. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL in GREEK, used in the Fourth 


Form and Lower School at Eton. Crown avo. cloth, Is. 9c. 


IV 
SELECTIONS from the METAMORPHOSES of OVID. 
With English Notes. By the Rev. W. B. Maarriorr, M.A. (late Assistant-Master at 
Eton). Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Eton College: E. P. Wittsams & Son. London: Simpxin, Mansuart, & 30 
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On Friday, June 4, Second Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely 


May 29, 1869. 


The Saturday Review. 


HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, 
‘HE 


T 
TRADES’ UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By M. le Comte de PARIS. 
Translated by N. J. SENIOR, M.A. Edited by T. HUGHES, M.P. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A. Oxon, 
Vicar of Aberdare. 


« 

ned originality and effective pulpit eloquence....... We 
us to give more than one extract, but that we tri 
the style and quality of these discourses."'—Spec 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, No. CXIV. 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 


Contents: 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Chapters8and9. With an Illustration. 
WALLENSTEIN AND HIS TIMES. Part II. 
IDOLATRY. 
MAISONS DE SANTE. 
A BIRTHDAY. 
THE ALCHEMISTS. 
THE COURTYARD OF THE OURS D'OR. With an Illustration. 
MILITARY SIGNALLING AND TELEGRAPHY, 


2... 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 
THE FOUR GEORGES. 


‘THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Portraits. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. 


FORD'S HANDBOOK for SPAIN. New Edition, 


thoroughly revised on the spot, with the Railways, Hotels, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day is published (2s.), the JUNE Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
LITERARY EGOTISM. By Lioner A. TOLLEMACHE. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF POSITIVISM. By Professor Huxiry. 
THE PORTRAITS IN THE ACADEMY OF 1869. By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
THORNTON ON LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS. ByJ.S.Mmx. Part Il. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. By Ropixson Exuis. 
AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Epwanrp Dicey. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAvacE. } 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED IN THEIR LEGAL 

RELATIONS. Part I1.—Private Property. By Tuomas Hare. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, | 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF 
.GOLDSMITH,” “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 28s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


A Biography. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


This day, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S 
FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE: 


Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces 
of the Canadian Dominion. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. KEBLE’S MEMOIR. 


Now Edition, with Corsestiqns end Additions, vels. pest Ove. 


A MEMOIR 
‘THE REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 


LATE VICAR’ OF HURSLEY. } 
By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. COLERIDGE, D.C.L. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CQ, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


GRETTIS SAGA: 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


Translated from the Icelandic by W. MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” and 


E. MAGNUSSON. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, cloth, each Se, 


Now ready, 


SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR 
GEOLOGY. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
or any Bookseller. 


Sust published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 
By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. 1.C.E. 


This work contains a carefully-written Description of the various Deformities, Debil! 
@nd Deficiencies to which the Human Body is liable ; with copious Illustrations of the means 
fequired for their amelioration. It will be found of indispensable value to Medical Men, by 
Dresenting, in a concise form, Drawings of every kind of Orthopractic appliance, these being so 

as to admit of comparison between the mechanism adopted in England and that 
‘wed in Foreign Practice. 


Shortly to be published, 


AN ENGLISH PRIMER; 
Or, Course of English Instruction for Schools, 


By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head-Master of the City of London School, and 
J. R. SEELEY, M.A, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEW 
“THE COLONIAL POLICY 


LORD J. RUSSELL’'S ADMINISTRATION,” 
BY EARL GREY, 1853, 


AND OF 
SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. 
By the Rt. Hon, C. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. 
Part COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


JOHN CHURCHILL 2 SONS; AND THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, W. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
731 
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The Saturday Review.. 


[May 29, 1869, 


This day is published, No. XXIII. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JUNE: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS = 


1 a FRIARS._ By the Author of 
George Geith of Fen Court.” With 

an Illustration. Chapter 6.—Confes- 
sion. Chapter 7.—Slightly unexpected. 

2. MAY SONG. 

FAST FLUSHING. 1.—Cruise of 

uette. 2.—The Little Town. 

4. DORDEN-LAND OF DREAMS. 

5. IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

6. LOST LOVE. 

7. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
By the Author of “East Lynne,” 


“Roland Yorke,” &c. With an Tllus- 
tration, Chapter 7.—Entering on a New 
Home. Chapter 8.—A terrible Fear. 
Chapter 9.—Sunshine gone out for ever. 
8. THE HEAVEN OF SAD LOVERS. 
9. A SUMMER FRIEND. 
10. Chapter 5.—Glyn Vipont's 
rump-' 
ll. BREAKING A_ BUTTE or, 
Blanche Ending: 
uthor of Livings! &e. 
Chapters 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F, W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 30s, 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER- 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67, By Grorce Aucustus SALA. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL. By Captain RicHarp*F, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. J. Ewrne _ RITCHIE, 
Author of “ British Senators,” &c. New and Sdition, 1 vol. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Mussingberd.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An Amerrcay, 8vo. 12s, 


NHW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By. Heyry Krvesrey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. [Meady this day. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By 


Tuomas (Mrs. Author of Denis Donne,” 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY ; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols, 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &e, 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: 
FOUND DEAD: 


Massingberd.” 
HOME from INDIA: a Novel. By Jonn Pomeroy. 
EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. 


“A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By WitttAm Brack, Author of 
* Love, or Marriage.” Second Edition, 3 vols. (This day. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Srzrent, 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies: a Novel. 


By JouN GAUNT. 2 vols. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


oe. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘* The Mosaic Worker’s Daughter,” &c. 
vo! 


NEW VOLUMES OF “TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS,” 


THE DOWER-HOUSE, by Annie Tuomas 


(Mrs. Penper-Cupuip), Author of “ ‘Denis Donne,” “ False Colours,” &c., 
is now ready, price 2s. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author of “Taken 


upon Trust.” 2s, (Just ready. 


ANNIE 
3 vols. 


By James 


a Story. 3 vols. 
a Novel. By the Author of “Lost Sir 


2 vols. 
By the Author of 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
eC TRIUMPH: a Play. 


Basi. Mownracu Pickenina, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


YDROPATHY ; or, Medicine. Epwarp W. 
Lane, M.A., M.D. Edin k Park, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 


“ A book of consummate ability.”—Press. 
Joun Cuuncatty & Sons. 


Just ready, illustrated by numerous Wood Encgravings, 2s. 6d. 
DISEASES of the SKIN: their Causes, Pathology, Diagnosis 


nd Treatment. By Batmanno Squire, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the British I 
for Diseases of the Skin, Great Marlborough Street. 


Joux & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srneer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


—_ 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards, 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruertayp 


Epwarps. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
ont 's Life has been well written be ee. Edwards. It will amuse everybody."_7¢). 
. * Thi k is fit memorial Itis the frultof t Know! 
aptitude St are AD readable and 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Liza 
‘SELINA EDEN, Author of “ A Lady’s Glimpse of the War in Bo ys vol, 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

intelligent an ‘contin fous writer. Her descriptions invariably 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLackerr’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY. With Portrait of the Author, bound, 5s. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marrtusew 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 
“ A masterly book on a great subject. An entirely book.” —Spectator. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Hepworts 


Drxon. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS al , TO THE QUEEN, 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of “ A Woman’s Trials,” 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Ortenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 i [Just ready. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Dr Beraucters, 


Author of “‘ A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. 


“Tt is evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute power of perception, and no less sharp 
method of delineation, may, if it so please her, become one of the n most powerful and popular 
writers of the time. Her novel is a story of true love, as fragrant and as welcome as the 
flowers of May. The plot is skilfully interwoven, and carries the interest of the reader with 
anxiety to the dénouement. The characters stand out freely from the canvas, one are ee 
most artistically. There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour.”"— 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs, 


Author of Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel. It holds the attention from first to last.”—J’ 


ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE, 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols, 
“ A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read with cordial pleasure.”— Examiner. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrus Harpy. vols. 


“ Mrs. Hardy’s last book was decidedly an improvement on her first 
Sacrifice’ is better than either.” Times, May" 18. sl 


ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 


“ An interesting and thoroughly healthy story. The moral is excellent.”—~<A theneum. 


and * Paul Wynter’s 


JOHN TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. nearly 400 pp. cloth, 6s. 


HISTORIC NINEPINS: a Book of Curiosities, 


where Old and Young may Read Strange Matters, By Joun Tums, Author 
of “ Things Not Generally Known.” 

Contents: Characters and Chronicles—Doubts and Difficulties—Fictions 
and Fabulous Histories—Ifs and Incredibilia—Legends— Marvels and Mis- 
representations—Myths and Mythologies—Parallels and Periods—Popular 
Errors—Prophecies and Guesses—Pree-Historic Times—Reckonings and Refu- 
tations—Tales and Traditions—Universal History, with New Lights, &c. 

* All students rd history will be obliged to Mr. Timbs for the way & Pp od. has “ollected 
a number of fac’ and d ints into one handy volu dard. 


“ The read rill here find that whieh inthe he could not ln of 
study at the British Museum.” —Art-Jow not 


Also, now ready, 


NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME. 


A Supplementary Volume of ‘‘ Things Not Generally Known.” By Jon¥ 
Timus. With Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CoNTENTS : Marvels of the Universe—Geological Progress—Seas, Lakes, and 
Rivers—Antiquity of Man—Man and his Monuments—New Countries— 
Animal Life—Trees and Plants—Science applied to the Arts—Mining and 
Working in Metals—The Railway—The Electric Telegraph—New Operations 
of War—Diamonds—Life, Health, and Death—Historic Jottings—Great 
Exhibitions, &c. 


“ A handy and trustworth; of ou advance.”—Notes Queries. 
well-compiled volumes” '—City Press 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALI, COURT, E.C. 


FOR VISITORS TO THE PICTURE GALLERIES, ART STUDENTS, &c. 
Small Svo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 6s. 


PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, 


with Historicai Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By T. J. GULLICK, 
Painter, and Joun Timss, Adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of Art at 
South Kensington. 
“ Much may be learned, even by those who they do ast require from the 
in a good painting.” —Daily News. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


PAUL ON THE LOWER BOWEL, 
Seventh Edition, by post, 5s. 4d. 


ON} DISEASES of the LOWER BOWEL, without Cutting | 


with Cases of F apes from Kni fe, ature 
Nitric By Pavt, A.B., M.D., Surgeon 


London: Henry Krprox, 82 High Holborn. 


Just published,Second Edition, with Addenda, containing oAditions! Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks,|s. 6d.; by post, ls.8d. 
REVELAT IONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Darecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

: H. 219 Regent Street. 


In the press, and will be shortly published, 1s.; post free, 1s. 


W rere a BANTING’S LETTER ca CORPULE ENCE. 


Fourth Baten, with Prefatory Remarks by the Auth fi tion from 
Evidence of the Benet of the Dictery wich he 


to Public Notice. 
Harrison, 59 Pall Mall, London. tra 
t published, free by post for Twelve Stamps, ope 

AY FEVER —SUMMER CATARRH: its Causes," 


Symptoms, Prevention, and Frestment. By G M . M.D., Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London me 


London: James Eres & 170 112 Russell Street; and 
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-The Saturday Review. 


May 29; 1869.] 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


‘PROFESSOR PEPPER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


CYCLOPEDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. By J. H. | me working Man and his Friends. 


PerreR, Professor of Chemistry, and Honorary Director of the he Poly- | 
technic Institution. Large crown 8vo. with 600 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt | 


edges, 720 pp. 93. 
EMBRACING 


LIGHT : Reflection and Refraction of Light—Light and Colour—Spectrum Ana- 
tysis—The Human Eye—Polarized Light. 

EAT: Thermometric Heat—Conduction of Heat—Latent Heat—Steam. 

ELECTRICITY : Voltaic, Galvanic, or Dynamical Electricity. 

MAGNETISM: Electro-Magnetism, Magneto-Electricity, Thermo-Electricity— 
-Magnetism—Wheatstone’s Telegraphs. 

PNEUMATICS : The Air Pump—The Diving Bell, 

ACOUSTICS : The Education of the Ear. 

CHEMISTRY : The Metals—Elements which are not Metallic. 


NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING. 
GLEANINGS from FRENCH GARDENS. By 


W. Ropinson, F.L.S., Horticultural Editor of the “Times,” the “ Field,” &c. 

Including Sub-Tropical Gardening—The Cordon System: Fruit Culture— 

‘Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden—Salad Culture in Winter and Spring— 

us Culture in France—A Method of Keeping Grapes through the 

Winter, without letting them Hang on the Vines—Oleander Culture, by a 

Parisian Cultivator—Floral Decoration of Apartments in Paris—Horticul- 

tural Implements and Appliances—The Public Parks and Gardens of the City 

of Paris—Culture of the Orange, by an eminent Parisian Grower—A New, 

Cheap, and excellent Method of Building Garden Wails—La Muette, or the 
Great Nursery Garden of the City of Paris. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ Amateurs and professed gardeners should invest in this valuable and interesting work 

without loss of time.” —Saturday Review. 


THE HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and INSTRUC- 


TION. An Original Work. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
Miss Dyson, Miss Stephens, Albert Warren, Henry Warren, Edward Dalziel, 
&c. Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, Editor of “ Aunt Louisa’s Picture-Books.” 
Crown 8vo. with 250 choice Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“ One of the best books of recreation we have seen.” — Guardian. 


THE LANSDOWNE GIFT-BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, each 3s, 6d. to 5s, 
1. THE BASKET of FLOWERS; or, Piety and 


Truth Triumphant. 24 Coloured Illustrations by Edmund Evans, from Ori- 
ginal Designs, 3s. 6d, 


2, THE BOY and the CONSTELLATIONS: Fairy 


Legends about the Stars. By Jutia GoppaRD. With Original Illustrations 
by Cooper, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 3s, 6d. 


3. GEMS of NATIONAL POETRY. With Artistic 


Page Borders, and 70 choice Illustrations from Designs by Tenniel, John 
Gilbert, W. B. Scott, &c. 5s, 


4. THE CHILDREN of the SUN; and other Ori- 
ginal Poems. By Mrs. C. GeEmMER (Gerda Fay). With choice Illustrations, 
Border Rules, &c., by eminent Artists, 3s. 6d. 


5. THE DAISY and HER FRIENDS. By Mrs. F. F. 
Original Illustrations by Scottish Artists, engraved by 
6. MY SUNDAY COMPANION: Hymns and Poems. 


Selected and Edited by Mrs. HawiRey. With choice Illustrations by eminent 
engraved by Evans, 3s. 6d. 


CATHERINE D. BELL’S SERIES of MORAL) 


NARRATIVES. Large crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, each 3s. 6d. 

KENNETH AND HUGH;; or, Self- ; THE GRAHAMS; or, Home Life. 
Master: HORACE AND MAY; or, Uncon- 
scious Influence, 

: ELLA AND MARIAN; or, Rest and , 

AUNT el or, Patience and its Unrest. 

Reward HOME SUNSHINE; or, the Gordons. 


— CAMPBELL; or, Know Thy- 


CECIL; or, I Can because 
I Ought. 


OLD ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS, to be found by 


the Wayside, Fields, Hedgerows, Rivers, Sondiontie Meadows, Mountains, 


Sea Shore. By J. T. BurGEss. Fe 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations by 
Dalziels, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
New and Revised Editions of 
THE LANGUAGE and SENTIMENT of FLOWERS. 
Best Editions, elegantly printed. 
THE PRESENTATION, with 6 Coloured Plates, 2s, 6d, 
THE POPULAR, with 2 Coloured Plates, Is. 
THE BIJOU, with Coloured Plates, 6d. 


A FERN BOOK for EVERYBODY. By M. C. Cooxe. 


With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE. 


With 500 Illustrated Figures, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


COMMON SHELLS of the SEA SHORE. By the 


Rev, J. G. Woop. With 300 Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
Price 2s, 6d. 


SEA WEEDS. By Mrs. Lave Crarke. With Plates 
in tinted lithography, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


-FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


| Life 


ROSA’S WISH; and How She At- | 
tained It. 


NEW WORKS. 


No. CCCCLXXIV. 
JUNE. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

CoNTENTS. 

Visit to ‘my ‘Diseontented Cousin. | Spanish Poctry before 1500. By 
Chap. 4, Domestic Inte- 


The Two Comets of the year 1868. By 
R. A. Procror, B.A, F.R.A.S. Il. | Saddling and Bitting. 
Winnecke’s Comet. The Milton and Galileo Letters. Editor's 
ng’s Life and Letters of Bacon. Note. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and Elbraz. By D. W. FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
crown 8yo. price 18s. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


Stuart Mitt. Post price 5s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL ae. New Edition, corrected to 
the Present Time. 8vo. price 63s. cloth; or 70s. strongly half-bound in 
russia, (ln @ few days. 


Wetsu-Mason, B.A 

On the Names of Places 3 Ireland. By 
WILLIAM ALLINGHA! 

Jabez Oliphant; or, the Dien Prince. 
Book IT. Chaps. 4 to 6, 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SIS- 


TERHOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Auto- 
biography. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET 


MARY HALLAHAN, O.S.D, her REuicious CuItprEN. Edited by the 
Author of * Christian ‘Schools and Scholars.” 8vo. with Portiait, 10s. 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 


Works of Commendatore De Rossi, by J. 8. Norrucore, D.D. and Rev. 
R. Brown.ow, M.A, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


INVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, 
compiled from Greek, English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members of 
of England, Edited by the Rev. Orpy SHIpLey, M.A, 24mo. 


“ The sum of — the * Church and the World,’ on Tavecstion] comes to te we we 
supplied with a special of Devotion.” —Quarterly Review, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


1" pe to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 
vO. 28s. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: 


Campaign of 1815. By CuAnLEs C, CHESNEY, R.E. 
enlarged. Svo. with Map, 10s. 


a Study of the 


Edition, 


HISTORY of GRANT’S CAMPAIGN for 


the CAPTURE of RICHMOND, 1864—1865, in the American Civil War. By 
JouN Cannon. Post Svo. 12s, 6a, 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. 
ALpHeEvs Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 17s, 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. W. 


Srevart Trencu. Third Edition, Fifth “with 30 
from Drawings by the Author’s Son. 8vo, 21s. 


DR. HAROLD’S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


GASCOIGNE. Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Incetow. 
Fep. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations, price 6s. 


SCOTT’S MARMION, edited, with Notes for 


the use of Schools, by EDWARD Morris, at St, 
Peter's College, Radley. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, price 2s, 


A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. G. F. 


Granam, Author of “ English, or the Art of te. Fep. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


DR. ODLING’S LECTURES on the CHE- 


MICAL CHANGES of CARBON, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Reprinted from the “* Chemical News,” with Notes by W. CROOKES, 
F.R.S. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 29, 1869, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S “ SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS:” a Series of Lectures delivered before the Society of Apothe- 
caries of London, in 1868. With Appendices, Medium Svo. with Engravings, 
Maps, and Chromolithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical Elements and 
Heavenly Bodies, cloth, extra gilt top, 21s, (This day. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete Edition. Vol. I.—Narrative and Elegiac Poems. 
Vol. I1.—Dramatic and Lyric Poems, Extra fcp. 8vo. each 6s, [ert week. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Second Edition, with New Preface, crown 8vo, 
price 8s, 6d. (This day. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, in their Con- 


nexion with the Laws of Matter and Force, A Series of > Essays, 
By Joseru JouN Murpuy, 2 vols. 8vo. [This day. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE.” 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 


and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. Hua Macmiiian, 
[ln a Sew days, 


‘THE BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE: 


their Action and Uses, with Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures. By 
Joun Macrpuerson, M.D. Extra fep. 8vo. with Map, 6s, 6d, [This day. 


“OLDBURY. By Keary, Author of 
“Janet's Home.” vols. crown Svo, 3ls. 6d. 
“A very powerfully-written story.”— Globe. 


‘THE OXFORD SPECTATOR. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ These papers are quite worthy of collection. They are full of real fun.”—Spectator. 


GLOBE EDITION of POPE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and brief Memoir, by A. W. 
Warp, M.A., Professor of History and English i in Owens College, Manchester. 
Globe 8vo. 33, 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SIR WALTER 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Biographical Memoir by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE. New Edition, Globe 8vo. 3s, 6d. [/mmediately. 


Reprinted. 


REV. R. W. CHURCH’S SERMONS 
preached before the University of Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d, (This day. 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY. By 


CATHERINE WINKWORTH, Translator and Compiler of “ Lyra Germanica.” 
Forming Vol. VI. of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 4s.; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. (Next week. 


A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By 


Pamir H. Decamorre, F.S.A., Professor of Drawing in King’s College and 
Schools, London. Crown 8y0. progressively arranged, with upwards of 50 
Plates, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 


“This is a most excellent little manual, We can confidently recommend it to 
eng aged in teaching or learning to draw. **_. Nonconformist. od those who are 


MR. I. TODHUNTER’S MENSURATION 


for BEGINNERS. 18mo. with numerous Examples, 2s. 6d. (This day. 


PROFESSOR OLIVER'S LESSONS in 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. New Edition, 18mo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 43. 6d. [This day. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S EXPO- 


SITION of “THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.” Drawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine ; with an Essay on his Merits as an Interpreter of 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS of ENGLAND: 


Letters written in the Years 1861 and 1862. By Henry Parkes, late Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales. Crown 8vo. [Next week, 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 

AND. By Lewis CARROLL. Thousand, crown 8vo. with 

RMAN TRANSLATION of the same, crown 8yo. wit! Teuntel's 


stra 6s. 
NCH TRANSLATION of the same. (Jn a few days. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXVI. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 


Chapters 1 and 2 
“OXFORD REFORM.” 


“INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BETWEEN. GREAT BRITAIK 
AND AMERICA:” a Letter to Charles Eliot Norton, Esq. 


“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
MR. EDWARD DICEY ON “THE ITALY OF TO-DAY,” 


MR. G. A, SIMCOX’S “ EARTH TO EARTH.” 
ARCHDEACON ALLEN’S “ VISIT TO KEBLE,” 

“ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 24—26. 

MR. J. B, PAYNE ON “ENGLISH ART.” 

“M. VICTOR HUGO’S NEW ROMANCE.” 

“OUR NATIONAL INSURANCE.” 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON “ SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.” 


“A BRA VE LADY,” by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” is continued in the JUNE Number, 


Half-yearly, 4s. 6d., No. III. of 


THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited 


G. CLank, M.A., Jonn E, B. Mayor, M.A., and W. ALDIs Watcm, 
CoNTENTS : 


Mr. Munro, on Catullus’ 29th Poem. 

. Mr. Vansittart, on some Various 
Readings of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. 

Mr. Wratislaw, on the Pronunciation 
of Ancient Greek Illustrated by 
that of Modern Bohemian. 

Mr. Jebb,on a Passage of Andocides. 

Mr. Bywater, on a Lost Dialogue of 
Aristotl 


e. 

Mr. Jebb, Notes on the Philoctetes. 

Mr. Burn, on the Excavations on 
the Palatine Hill. 

Mr. Sidgwick, on a Passage in Plato, 
Republic, B. VI. 

Professor Conington, on Mr. Paley 
and Mr. Stone’s M. Valerii Mar- 
tialis Epigrammata Selecta. 

10. Mr. Moule, on the Chinese Signs of 
Case and Number. 


: 


NDP 


11, Mr. Taylor, Note on the Hebrey 


Root 
12. Mr. sone, on a supposed Finan. 
cial Operation of Julius Cesar’s, 
13, Dr. Ainslie, on Romans v. 12. 
14. Mr. eer on Propertius III, (11) 


61—84. 


16. Mr. Paley, on avarpety and évaipew, 
“To Slay ;” on the Word adauas, 
Adamant; and on Passages in 
Pindar and Tacitus. 

17. Mr. Wratislaw, Notes on 1 Thes, 


18, Professor Lightfoot, Note on the 
Ignatian Controversy. 

19, Mr. Geldart, on Mr. Clark’s Article, 
entitled “ Pronunciation of Greek,” 


TO TOURISTS.—The GLOBE ATLAS of 


EUROPE, containing 48 Coloured Maps on the same scale, Plans of Lonion 
and Paris, and a copious Index, strongly bound in half morocco, with a flexible 
back, 9s. The Pall Mall Gazette says ** It is —_ = best thing of the kind 
we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and -table.” 


FINE ART, chiefly Contemporary. Notices 


reprinted, with By WILLIAM MICHAEL Rosserti. Crown 


price 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on ART. 


By Francis Turyer 


PALGRAVE. CONTENTS: Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Herbert— Poetry, 
Art—Sculpture in England 


Prose, and Sensationalism in 
&c. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Albert Cros, 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise Critical 


and Practical. By P. G. HAMERTON. 


Royal 8vo. with Original Plates by 


Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, 31s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS: 


Selections from. By Nortm Prixper, M.A. With a short aes and 


English Notes. 8vo. 15s, 


A TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 


CANON, and FUGUE. Based upon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. Sit 


F. A. Gore OUSELEY. 4to. 16s. 


[This day. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. Edited, with Life of 


Goethe, English Notes, &c. 


By Dr. of German ia 
[This day. 


King's College, London. Extra fep. 8vo. 33. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative and 


Descriptive. 


Edited, with English Notes, Henry WaLrorD, M.A» 


Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. Part I.—Anecdotes from Greek al 
Roman History. Extra fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. [ This day. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with English 


Notes, &e., by GUSTAVE Masson. Vol. II. Andromaque” 


Corneille’s 


Menteur.” Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


ad VASAAN 


HORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES: 
¢ Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 29, 1869. 
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